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PREFACE 


A mass upsurge in some tiny and backward princely States 
of Orissa occurred in 1938 and continued till their integration with 
the former British Province. It was the first major attempt on the 
part of the States’ peoples to secure redress of their socio-economic-poli- 
tical grievances. The underlying causes of the unrest lay in a peculiar 
pattern of agrarian relations, the deplorable economic situation and 
the general resentment over repression and misrule in the States. 
‘The state of affairs deteriorated further because of a change in 
the imperialist policy with a view to keeping the Indian Princes 
in good humour. Their loyalty to the British connection was necessary 
to circumvent the effulgent nationalism in British India. The permissive 
policy towards the States, specially the smaller ones, who were 
the least viable, made the rulers autocratic and irresponsible. The 
masscs seethed with discontent. In fact, a few isolated local jacquernies, 
which broke-out carlier in some States, failed to succeed in the 
face of stringent punitive measures. 

But the year 1938 proved to be a turning point. With the 
installation of Congress ministries in the provinces, the elites in 
the States strove to secure civil liberties and responsible government 
like their countcrparts in British India. The Haripura resolution of 
the Congress (1938), providing moral support and sympathy to 
movements for responsible governments in the States, went a long 
way in cncouraging the States’ peoples of Orissa to resort to agitation. 
These were carried on with increasing pace alongside the national 
movement. Finally,. by the time India achieved independence, the 
existence of these small States had become highly anachronistic 
and there was no alternative to the merger of the States with 
the Province of Orissa. 

The present work is an humble attempt to analyse the fundamental 
causes, the process of mobilisation and the different aspects of 
the mass-involvement during the course of the movement in the 
States from 1938-47. In my knowledge, no serious investigation 
has yet been conducted on it. If have selected two States of Orissa, 
Dhenkanal and Talcher, for my special study where the agitation 
was intense and it drew the serious attention of Congress, the 
AISPC (All India States’ Peoples’ Conference) and other national 
leaders in the process. 
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In chapter I,a brief introduction to the Orissa States in general 
and Dhenkanal and Talcher in particular, alongwith a brief resume 
on the ruling families is given. Chapter IH, throws light on the 
changing pattern of the relationship between the Orissa States and 
the British. Swerving from the position of complete subordination 
the British pursued a ‘Laissez-faire’ policy towards the States to 
set them as a counter-weight to the growing force of Indian nationalism. 
In chapter I[,land system is discussed. In the absence of properly 
codified tenancy laws, the peasants in the States were left insecure 
against harassment and exploitation. Steady growth of population 
resulted in the division, fragmentation and loss of land which seriously 
eroded the cultivators. The custom of subletting led to the emergence 
of a new class of unprotected peasants and an agrarian order very 
close to the feudal system came into existence. The pressure of 
population and lack of industries for an alternative source of employment 
made them completely helpless. Chapter IV deals with the agrarian 
situation in Dhenkanal and Talcher. The growth of population led 
to the shortage of cultivable lands. Production fell gradually in the 
absence of any measures for preventing diminishing returns. Rackrented, 
the peasants suffered ‘from fluctuations of price. Under the situation 
the peasantry grew restive. Chapter V deals with the nature of 
repression and misrule in the States. As the rulers of the tiny 
States were allowed to wield power over their subjects with little 
restraint, it inevitably led to irresponsible autocracy. Chapter VI 
describes the process of political mobilisation in the States and 
the origin and the rise of the Prajamandals. Through these Prajamandals 
the local intelligentsia served as the chief agents of mobilisation. 
In the next three chapters, the three-phase movement in Dhenkanal 
and Talcher is discussed with special reference to the policy of 
the paramount power. The role of the provincial leaders and the 
reaction of the rulers to the movement are also emphasized. The 
last of these three chapters, however specially throws light on the 
attitude of the rank and file of the Indian rulers to the lapse of 
paramountcy, the reaction of the people of the (Orissa) States to 
the gfostwar developments and the materialisation of the merger 
of the small Orissa States with the province after independence. 
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I am concemed with the underlying causes that brought about 
the movement in 1938, It was not a fact that the unrest was 
a sequel to the ascendancy of the Congress in the province. The 
Congress patronage helped the discontented elements in the States 
getting themselves organised. The suggestions which came from 
Gandhiji, the other Congressmen, the AISPC and from all those 
who sympathised with the cause of the States’ people, were acted 
upon by the Prajamandals in the States. Again, while discussing 
the course of the movement in the States, I have tried to analyse 
the chronology of the events and the interactions of all the forces 
that were involved in it. The ambivalence of the paramount power 
in dealing with the problem made the position of the States untenable. 

For a proper understanding of the situation I have consulted 
original sources, like private papers of Governors General, Secretaries 
of State for India, Foreign (Political), Home (Political) and Ministry 
of States files of Government of India; Records of the Political 
Agent, Orissa States;; Proceedings of the Orissa Legislative Assembly; 
Private papers of the nationalist leaders; AICC and AISPC papers 
alongwith Indian newspapers and journals. Autobiographies, biographies 
of national and provincial leaders, authoritative books and essays 
relevant to the study have been consulted for making a proper 
appreciation of the subject. 1 have also conducted oral interviews 
with some. of.. the living freedom fighters of the period to make 
an assessment of the situation. 

I have made use of the libraries and materials of a number 
of Institutions like National Archives of India (New Delhi}, National 
Library (Calcutta}, Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
(New Delhi), Netaji Research Bureau (Calcutta}, Calcutta University 
Central Library, Orissa State Archives (Bhubaneswar), Orissa Board 
of Revenue Library (Cuttack), Utkal Sahitya Samaj Library (Cuttack), 
District Office Record room of Dhenkanal and Sub-divisional Office 
Record room of Talcher. Many persons in those places extended 
unstinted cooperation and I owe a sense of gratitude to all of 
them. I am immensely thankful to a number of freedom fighters, 
who ungrudgingly granted interviews to me. In particular, I must 
mention the name of Baishnab Charan Patanaik of Dhenkanal, who 
was kind cnough to allow frequent meetings with him, which helped 
me greatly in making an 2ssessment of the development of the 
movement of the States’ people. 
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I am grateful to the University of Calcutta for the award of 
a fcllowship, which enabled me to carry on the rescarch work. 
This project has been carried on under the supervision of Professor 
Dr. Amales Tripathi, Asutosh Professor of History, Calcutta University. 
Despite his pressing engagements, he has taken keen interest in 
the work and painstakingly scrutinised the draf‘s of the thesis. | 
am deeply indebted to him for his valuable suggestions and constant 
encouragement, or clse it would have been difficult on my part 
to bring this work to completion. 

I am indebted io Prof Debabrata Mishra, a senior colleague 
of mine, who took the pain of going through the draft and gave 
his valuable suggestions. I am also immensely thankful to my wite, 
Smt Jayanti Rath, who helped me to concentrate during the protracted 
stages of the work. 1 owe a deep dept of gratitude to my friend 
Dr. Girish Chandra Mishra and his wife Smt. Dipti prava Mishra 
for their help and cooperation at the time of publication of the 
book. 

The responsibility for any crrors of fact in this book is entirely 
mine. 


BUJAY CHANDRA RATH 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SETTING 


Sir Sidney Low while stressing the heterogeneous character 
of the Indian polity during the British period maintained, ‘India 
is an empire, but it is not and never has been a Nation.” It 
was not a homogeneous Political unit. Technically, legally and politically, 
there was not one India, but two.® British India was governed 
by the crown, according to the statutes of the Parliament and the 
enactments of the Indian Legislature, and the Indian States were 
under the suzerainty of the Crown and for the most part under 
the personal rule of the Princes. ‘These latter States (Indian States) 
survived the establishment by the British of their dominion on the 
ruins of the Moghul Empire and Mahratta supremacy.” They covered 
an area of 598,138 square miles with a population of 68,652,974 
people or about two-fifths of the area and one-fifth of the population, 
respectively of India including the States but excluding Burma.* 


About 600 States survived into the twentieth century, but the 
majority of these were tiny and insignificant.” Few of these states, 
however, ‘had justification to exist as” distinct Political entities... There 
were 562 States, when the Indian States Committee graded them 
into three different classes. The first category of States included 
the rulers, which were members of the Chamber of Princes in 
their own right.” They were 108 in number and 514,886 square 
miles in area. The second category comprised such States, the rulers 
of which were represented in the Chamber of Princes by twelve 
members of their order, elected by themselves. They numbered 
127 with 76,846 square miles in area. The third category included 
Estates, Jagirs and others, which were 327 in number and 6,406 
square miles in area. 

There was a vast dissimilarity between these States, so far 
as the size, population, and financial resources were concerned. 
They varied from Hyderabad with a population of 14 million and 
an annual revenue of eight and half crores of ruppes, to the State 
of Bilbari, a tiny speck too small for the map, having a population 
of 27 souls and annual income of eighty rupces.” Again in terms 
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of size Hyderabad extended over an @rea of 82,700 square miles, 
whereas, at the other end of the scale, minute holdings in Kathiawar 
were limited to a few acres only. These included States, which 
were economically, politically, and administratively advanced, and 
States, patriarchal and quasi-feudal in character which lingered in 
a medieval atmosphere, States with varying political powers, namcly 
constitutional States like Mysore and Travancore, and States which 
were under purely autocratic administration.” The only feature common 
to them all was that neither did they constitute a part nor were 
they governed by the law of British India. ! ° 


ORISSA STATES 

The Orissa States formerly known as Orissa Garhjats (land 
of forts) had a total area of 28,656 square miles, !! consisting 
of a group of 26 Oriya speaking units. They were Athagarh, Athamallik, 
Baramba, Baud, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Hindol, Kenojhar, Khandapara, 
Mayurbhanj, Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Jahara, Ranpur, 
Talcher, Tigiria, Bonai, Gangpur, Bamra, Kalahandi, Patna, Rairakhol, 
Sonpur. Seraikella, and Kharsawan. 

They lay between the Mahanadi delta and the interior table 
land. known as’ Central Provinces or from the Northern Latitude 
of 19° 2* to 22° 54’ and the Eastern longitude 82° 32’ and 87° 
11°. The State of Jashpur in the Cenirai Provinces and the districts 
of Ranchi, Singhbhum and Midnapur formed the northern boundary 
of the States. In the east, the Orissa districts of Balasore, Cuttack 
and Puri were situated. They were bounded on the south by the 
districts of Ganjam and Vizagpatnam in the Madras presidency and 
Khondmals, a sub-division of Angul, and on the west by the Raipur 
district and Raigarh State of the Central provinces, the district of 
Sambalpur in the Bengal presidency and Vizagpatnam district in 
the Madras presidency. 

The Orissa Division consisted geologically as well as geographically, 
of two very distinct portions; the one, a belt of nearly flat country 
from fifteen to fifty miles in breadth, extending along the coast 
and the other; an undulating area, broken by ranges of hills in 
the interior.” The former was of alluvial formations, being composed 
of deposits from the great river,” the Mahanadi and the smaller 
streams, the Bramhani and the Baitarani. The Jatter, the inland 
hill tract, which constituted the area covered by the feudatory States 
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was chiefly composed of rocks of very ancient date, completely 
altered and crystallized by metamorphic action. However, the greater 
portion of the feudatory States of Orissa, was never explored 
geologically. Even upto 1874-75, the Talcher coalfield had only 
received a very hurried examination. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION:-— The earlier Censuses in the 
feudatory States of Orissa were not reliable, but there was no 
reason to doubt that there had been a steady growth of population 
in these States. In particular, the reported increase of about 25 
percent between 1881-1891, was in part unreal.” But between 
1891-1901, the Orissa feudatory States added 9.5% to their 
population.1* Thus the recorded population of 2,898,709 in 1891 
rose to 3,173,395 in 1901. During this period the rate of expansion 
declined to less than 10 percent, as there was a good deal of 
emigration and the influx of persons from outside declined. 

The Census concluded in 1911, recorded a gradual advance 
in all the States except in Dhenkanal and Ranpur, the aggregate 
addition to the population being 623,168 or 19.64%. The total population 
stood at 3,796,563.3° The large increase was partly due to more 
accurate enumeration, but was mainly the result of natural growth 
among hardy and prolific races. Summarising the causes of increase 
in the Orissa States between 1901-1911, the Superintendent of 
Census operations opined that the part of the increase might be 
ascribed to greater accuracy of the Census, but apart from that, 
there had becn a remarkable development owing to various causes, 
such as natural fecundity of the people, recovery from famine, 
the influx of cultivators attracted by low rents charged for cultivable 
waste or impedfeetly cultivated land and the opening of the country 
by Railways. n 

The population of the States at the Census of 1921, was much 
the same, as it had been ten years carlier, with the net addition 
of 10,609 persons which was a negligible increase of 0.28%.17 
This was due to the fact that the people were very severely affected 
by the influenza epidemic and other [fatal diseases and added to 
this, the climatic conditions in this area did not favour agriculture. 
Emigration contributed substantially to the loss of population. |, 

Since 1921, the population of the States as a whole increased 
by 658,213 or 17.29% and in 1931, the recorded population was 
4,465,385.18 Such growth continued after 1931. The Orissa States 
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Enquiry Committee report, which was Published in 1939, put forward 
the population of the States to be 46 lakhs. 

DENSITY: The density of population in the Orissa and Central 
Provinces States was much smaller in comparison to other places 
in British India, averaging only 120 to the square mile, while in 
some it fell below 50, and there were large tracts of country quite 
unspoiled by men where wild elephants, bisons, and even buffaloes 
roamed freely.!? The topography of the States determined the density 
of population. Generally the States adjoining the sea-board districts, 
had greater density of population, eight of them having over 200 
persons to the square mile according to 1911 Census. The only 
other State exceeding the ratio was Sonpur, which was traversad 
by the Mahanadi and included a large area of alluvial soil on cither 
side of its banks. The 1911 Census recorded extraordinary variations, 
the maximum being S505 in Tigiria, which was a fertile tract with 
easy means of access to the district of Cuttack, and a minimum 
of 38 souls were found in Rairakhol, which was mostly covered 
with forests.2° 

The 1931 Census recorded the average density to be 162 per 
square mile in the States. All the thickly populated States were 
situated bordering on the British districts of Cuttack and Puri. Again 
as it happend in 1911, it was Tigiria, the tiniest of them all with 
an area of only 46 square miles, which supported 540 persons. 
The adjacent State, Baramba, had a density of 348 per square 
mile. It was between the districts of Sambalpur and Angul, that 
most of the sparsely populated areas were situated. Rairakhol in 
this locality had only 43 persons to each square mile of territory. ®! 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION:- Orissa States attracted 
immigrants from other provinces. Apart from a few traders, these 
immigrants were generally agriculturists. In most of the States, the 
pressure of population was extremely light. Vast areas being unexploited 
and the rents being generally low, it was natural that immigrants 
should be attracted from other parts, where pressure of population 
was greater. 

Most of the emigrants from Orissa to Bengal used to go to 
Calcutta or its neighbour-hood, where in addition to industrial 
occupations, they were employed in large numbers as daily wage-earners 
or as domestic servants. A considerable portion of them went to 
Bengal and Burma for rice-cultivation. The emigration to Assam, 
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which was very common, received a great stimulus in 1919. According 
to the 1921 Census report many people from the districts of Cuttack 
and Balasore were despatched to Assam Tea gardens in the last 
five years of the decade and the number of persons from the 
feudatory States leaving for Assam was also considerable. 22 

Owing to the sparsely populated character of the country and 
the scope for further exploitation of its resources, the balance of 
migration in the past had been in favour of the States. But subsequently, 
with rapid growth of internal population and the spread of education 
and enterprise, more and more persons were tempted to venture 
outside the States’ boundaries in search of livelihood, while the 
inducements to foreigners to settle in the States were not as strong 
as in the past. 23 

RACES:~- .The Oriyas constituted the majority population of 
the States. Besides them, there was a small number of Hindusthanis 
who had settled as traders or their agents. They were mostly found 
in Gangpur. There were a few Bengalis, but they only formed 
2.09% of the population.2* In the five Sambalpur States, there settled 
a small number of Telgus, mostly for trading purposes. The hills 
and jungles of the Orissa States were a veritable museum of racial 
types, for they were the last refuge of some of the most primitive 
reces of India; Santals, Mundas, Oraons, Hos, Khonds, Bhuiyas 
ctc. were entirely ‘distinct in race, language and culture from their 
Oriya neighbours. There were also a number of other aboriginal 
and semi aboriginal races like Binjhals, Bhumijs, Gands, Juangs, 
Kharias, Kores, Savars and Sudhas. The Juang tribe found in the 
jungles of Pallahara and Keonjhar, wore ‘nothing in their homes 
but small bunches of leaves and were probably the most primitive 
in their habits. The tribes were fiercc, often involved in internecine 
feud. They were savage at times, and given to human sacrifice 
and other cruelties.®° Some of the aboriginal tribes were impulsive 
and excitable and there had been several instances of Meli or risings, 
the most notable of which were the Bhuiya rebellions of 1882 
and 1892 in Keonjhar and the Khond rebellions in Nayagarh in 
1894 and in Kalahandi in 1878 and 1881-82.°” The people were, 
on the whole, truthful, peaceable and law-abiding, the only ¢xception 
being the Pans, Doms, and Gandas, who, for the most part being 
landless and indolent, lived from hand to mouth and furnished the 
larger portion of Jail population.*° 
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LANGUAGE:- Oriya was the mogher tongue of 78.2% of the 
population and throughout the States Oriya language was spoken. 
Mundari dialects were spoken by 12%, Ho by 3.5%, Khond by 
2.20% etc.?” The Mundas and Hos, however, understood Oriya and 
Hindi. 

RELIGION: The vast majority of the population were Hindus, 
who numbered 2,774, 929 or §6.9% of the total population, Muslims 
numbered only 11,553 or os Animists 383,171 or 12.07% and 
Christians 2,962 or 0.09%” 0 Among the Hindus, a large number 
of semi-Hinduised aborigines, for example, the Khonds and Bhuiyas, 
had adopted Hindu customs and worshipped Hindu Gods. They 
claimed to be orthodox Hindus, while at the same time they worshipped 
their own tribal gods and sylvan deities. Thus there was a blending 
of Hinduism and animism. In such villages, there was invariably 
a village priest in addition to the Hindu priest. The village priest 
was a member of an indigenous and aboriginal race and was known 
by various terms such as Deori, Kalu, Jhankar etc. His duties were 
to appease the powers of evil and the sylvan deities of the tribe 
with sacrifices of goats and cocks. On every occasion. good or 
bad, the expedition to the forest for hunting or to save the villages 
from the attack ‘of small pox. the tribal deities were worshipped 
by the village priests. 

The Knhonds, who were numerous in the border regions of 
Orissa and Madras presidency, were also very primitive in their 
habits and on occasions practised meriah sacrifices to ensure the 
fertility of their crops. As recently as 1936. in the State of Nayagarh, 
several cases of human sacrilice were found to have been perlormed 
ina temple.?! 

PRINCIPAL CASTES: There were 30 castes and tribes in the 
States with a numerical strength exceeding 25,000. The total number 
belonging to these castes and tribes amounted to 2,629,227 or 
‘82.9% of the total population.”® The most prominent of these castes 
and tribes were Chasas, Santals, Pana, Doms and Gandas, Gauras, 
Hos, Khandaits, Brahmans, Khonds, Bhumijas, Bathudis, Kewats, 
Kumbhars, Oraons and Savars. Though the Hindus were Predominant, 
they also included a large number of aboriginal and semi-aboriginal 
tribes. 

AGRICULTURE: The overwhelming majority of the population 
of the Orissa States pursued agriculture as the chief source of 
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livelihood. Few people were engaged in crafts and trade. The States 
presented varying condition# of soil and conformation of surface, 
from the bare rock of the mountain peaks, the loamy but rocky 
soil on the hill slopes, the rich deposits of the valleys in the hills 
to the wide ope plains along the courses: of the large rivers of 
the country.”” Agriculture was mostly dependent on the rainfall. 

In almost all the State, the archaic system of cultivation , dahi 
or jhum, was followed along with the regular systematic cultivation, 
the degree to which the ancient system was practised in cach State 
depending on the availability of the amount of forest or open country. 
When preparing a jhum, the large trees were ringed and the smaller 
ones were cleared by the hatchet and fire. The soil was then scratched 
with primitive ploughs and crops like rice, maize, millets, oilseeds, 
turmeric etc. were raised for two or three seasons. After that the 
site was abandoned for a fresh one and was allowed to rest until 
the same process was repeated in futurc. In the States of Athamallik, 
Bamra, Bonai, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Pallahara, and Rairakhol, where 
the country consisted of vast tracts of hills and dense forests, the 
system of dahi cultivation was pursued to a very large extent. But 
in more open country, such as was found in parts of Baud, Dhenkanal, 
Mayurbhanj, Patna and Sonpur, the regular plough cultivation was 
in practice. However, in all the States both the systems existed 
‘side by side. With the interest subsequently taken by the States 
in conservation, the system of dahi cultivation had received a check. 
Again, the pressure of population, compelled the indigenous races 
to burn their Padas or Jhumming tracts every third or fourth year, 
whereas formerly it had been possible to allow a pada eight to 
ten years rest. In such circumstances, the output was gradually 
reduced and in fact, the entire system was on the wane. 

The system of cultivation led A.C. Lothian to comment that 
nowhere in India outside these States, large areas of good land 
enjoying a sufficient rainfall were left uncultivated. In some of these 
States the land would support a much larger population than what 
it did then and there scemed to be a great scope for increasing 
the arable area.” 

IRRIGATION : The valleys and open plains were fine undylating 
country, which readily lent itself to the construction of tanks and 
small embankments for irrigation. The villages along the banks of 
Mahanadi and Bramhani, especially in Sonpur, Baud and Talcher 
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States were exceptionally equipped with fine tanks. Though canals 
and embankments in large scale were unknown, steps were taken 
in this direction in Bamra, Mayurbhanj, and Dhenkanal. 

* PRINCIPAL CROPS : The staple crop was rice, of which generally 
speaking two varieties were grown, viz biali reaped in September 
and Sarad, the late winter rice and the chief crop of the country. 
In a few places, spring rice or dalua was cultivated, along the 
edges of basins which remained wet throughout the year. 

Rice was supplemented by other cereals and pulses like china, 
mandia or marua, Biri, muga, Kolthi, rahar and gram. The chief 
oilseeds grown were mustard, sesamum, and castor oil seeds. Sugarcane 
was extensively cultivated and a considerable export trade was carried 
on in manufactured sugar. Wheat was grown luxiariantly in the 
hil area of Kalahandi State. The Cotton, that was grown. was 
of a very inferior quality. Turmeric was extensively grown, especially 
by the Khonds, for export. Ordinary vegetables were also cultivated 
in the States. 

The population growth within thc States, immigration from outside 
and improved communications, resulted in the steady increase in 
cultivation and extensive clearances were also made on all sides 
‘and the problem- in. every - State was: how to devise - measures for 
the proper conservation of the Os without unduly restricting 
the reclamation of the wastclands.” 

RENTS AND WAGES : Wages were paid both in cash and 
kind. There was little of skilled labour except carpenters, blacksmiths 
and masons, who were paid in cash. Agricultural labourers were 
paid mostly in kind. The system of Bethi and Begar was prevalent. 
Generally the chiefs demanded begar as a custom and obtained 
this free labour in the form of occasional services like carrying 
their luggage or annual services such as thatching houses etc. from 
‘people of certain caste and class. They also rendered free service 
to visiting officials and dignitaries. This privilege was usually extended 
to certain favoured persons like the relations of the chief or the 
principal officers of the State. 

The headmen of the villages and also the chiefs used to receive 
bethi labour for their Khamars cr private lands, this consisted of 
free assistance of one plough for preparing ‘the lands for sowing, 


one plough at the time of re-ploughing (bihura) and two sickles 
at the harvest from each house of cultivating tenants. 
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OCCUPATIONS : The great majority of the population, 70.4% 
of the States followed agricultgre as their means of livelihood, the 
proportion of the population following Industries and Profession was 
only 13.9% and 0.27% were engaged in trade.3° The villages were 
self-contained with their own blacksmiths, potters, carpenters etc., 
their wants were few and the few articles of luxury were obtained 
by barter. 

TRADE : There were few local traders and the itenerant dealers 
from the British districts usually conducted the business transactions. 
Trade was confined chiefly to rice, pulses, oilseeds etc. and timber 
and other forest produce were given in exchange for salt, dried 
fish, European cotton picce-goods, kerosene oil etc. Tusser cocoons, 
hides and horns were also exported. The bulk of the trade was 
carried on with Cuttack and to a lesser extent with the other British 
districts like Balasore, Puri and Sambalpur. Regular weekly or bi-weekly 
markets were held in all the States at convenient places, where 
the ordinary daily requirements of the rural people were usually 
bartered for grain. 

Lack of communication posed the chief obstacle to the growth 
of trade. The large rivers were used for about eight months in 
the year for floating down rafts of timber and bamboos. But the 
bulk of the trade was carried on from November to May in country 
carts, where there were fair-weather roads and elsewhere on 
pack-bullocks which formed the chief neans of carriage. 

But gradually with the march of time, the communication facilities 
were developed in the States. Good roads were constructed connecting 
the headquarters with the rural area. The most important roads 
passing through the States were the Cuttack-Angual-Sambalpur, 
Cuttack-Sonpur-Sambalpur, and Sambalpur-Patna-Kalahandi Roads. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway ran through the States of Gangpur 
and Bamra, the East-coast section of the same line passed in proximity 
to the States of Ranpur, Nilgiri and Mayurbhanj. The only State-railway 
in the States was the narrow gaugc line, 33 miles long, from Rupsa 
station on the East coast section of the Bengal-Nagpur line to Baripada, 
the headquarters of Mayurbhanj State. The Talcher line of the B.N. 
Railway branched off from the main Howrah-Cuttack line near 
Neergundi station and passed through a number of States like Athagarh, 
Dhenkanal, Hindol and Talcher. The railway line was primarily laid 
on account of the Talcher coalfitlds and the first passenger and 


goods traffic along this line was opened on 20 January 1927.3 
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EDUCATION : Education was Hen much neglected in the States, 
as a result these States remained backward. Later with the growth 
of literacy in the British India there had been steady progress, 
especially in primary ° Education. In 1901, only 2.7% could only 
read and wirte. In 1907-08, the total number of pupils in the 
schools was 47,458 against 22,662 in 1901-02.3° This was a clcar 
indication of the progress of primary education in the states. This 
could be made possible only because of the policy of the British 
Government to provide grants for the development of Education 
in the States. Out of the total population of 3,796, 563 recorded 
in the Census of 1911, there were 86,651 literate persons.3? 

During the decade 1911-21, the development in the field of 
Education was significant. The number of Middle English Schools 
and High Schools went up. By 1931, 10 High Schools were established 
in the States. In the feudatory States as a whole, the Oriyas’ love 
for learning was overshadowed by the aboriginals’ neglect of it; 
but there were certain States, notably Dhenkanal, Khandapara, Talcher, 
Narsinghpur, Daspalla and Athagarh, where the proporien of literate 
persons of both sexes was exceptionally high.” These States were 
having a closer proximity to the British districts of Cuttack and 
Puri. 


” DHENKANAL 

The State of Dhenkanal was one of the feudatory States of 
Orissa lying between 20° 30°’ and 21° 12’ North latitude and 85° 
15’? and 86° 5’ East longitude. The State was bounded on the 
North by Pallahara and Keonjhar States, on the north East and 
East by the Zamindaries of Sukinda, Balarampur, Madhupur, Darpani, 
Kalkala and Dalijora in the district of Cuttack, on the south and 
south-west by the States of Athagarh, Tigiria, Baramba and Hindol, 
on the west by the Angul District and Talcher State. According 
to the topographical survey of 1857, the area of the State was 
1463 square miles of which 1230 square miles fell within the 
village boundaries and 230 square miles were covered by the reserved 
forest area.*! 

The State was intersperse¢ with hills, forests, and undulating 
surfaces and was intersected by numerous hill-streams. The most 
hilly tracts were situated on the northern and the south-eastern 
parts, whereas the other parts of the State were rather open area 
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containing patches of forests and isolated hillocks. The river Bramhani 
traversed the State from Wagst to East, roughly dividing it into 
two halves. As the surface of the State was undulating, the low 
lands lying between the elevations, were generally composed of 
fertile soil, but the’ uplands were poor, the soil being hard, dry 
and gravelly. 

THE RULING FAMILY : The State of Dhenkanal had no authentic 
record from a any information as to its origin or history could 
be gathered.’” The name Dhenkanal was said to owe its origin 
to the fact that the founder of the family had killed the original 
owner named Dhenka in a stream (nala).43 

The ruling family of the State of Dhenkanal belonged to the 
Bhoi dynasty and according to tradition, Harisingh Bidyadhar, the 
brother of Gobind Bidyadhar, the Commander of Gajapati Prataprudra 
Deba, was the founder of this line of kings." Harisingh was granted 
lands as jagirs in the Karomola Biso (one of the 24 Bisos of 
Dhenkanal State) by the Maharaja Prataprudra Deba and was authorised 
by him to bring the neighbouring Killadars under his subjugation. , 
Probably in 1582 he took possession of the killa of Dhenkanal 
and established his gaddi at Dhenkanal fort naming the territories 
under his rule as Dhenkanal. ® Thus Harisingh Bidyadhar was considered 
to be the founder of the State. He consolidated his position and 
ruled as semi-independent chief till his death in 1594 A.D. The 
State which was confined to a small strip of land, was gradually 
enlarged by the- conquests made by Harisingh Bidyadhar and his 
successors from the surrounding chiefs. 

The largest acquisitions were made during the time of Trilochan 
Singh, who ruled from 1771 to1785. He was known to be a mighty 
and powerful ruler.” Being highly impressed with his qualities, 
the Gajapati Raja of Khurda, conferred upon him the title of Mahendra 
Bahadur, which became the hereditary title and distinction for his 
successors and was recognised by the Marathas and the British. 
It was during the time of Ramachandra Mahendra Bahadur, the 
British conquered Orissa and he received Sanad from the British 
Commissioner in 1804. 

In the Line of succession, there emerged Bhagirathi Mahendra 
Bahadur, who was a capable ruler. He was also a sanskrit scholar 
of erudition and a versatile genius. During his rule, the great famine 
of Na-anka visited Orissa in 1866. The ruler rendered all possible 
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help to relieve the distress of the famine hit people of not only 
Dhenkanal, but also of the neighbouring arcas. His excellent management 
and charity during the famine period earned for him the encomium 
of the British government who conferred the title of Maharaja upon 
him. He died in 1877 and as his successor was a minor, the 
administration of the State remained under the court of wards 
management, controlled by the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals. 
This state of affairs (court of wards management) continued till 
1906, when Surapratap was installed as the ruler of Dhenkanal. 
During his rule good progress was made in the field of education. 
A number of irrigation projects were constructed for the improvement 
of agriculture. He also carried on the Land Revenue Settlement 
of the State in 1912 on modern scientific principles. For the first 
time the cadastral survey and Traverse survey were introduced. 
But the settlement work was suspended for sometime after his 
death in 1918. He was succeeded by his son Shankar Pratap, who 
was then a minor of 14 and again the court of wards management 
carried on the administration of the State. Raja Shankar Pratap 
was the last ruler of Dhenkanal who assumed the ruling powers 
in 1925. Owing to the mal-administration in the Dhenkanal State, 
the Crown Representative was compelled to restrict the powers 
of the Ruler from 17 January 1944. This restriction continued till 
the lapse of Paramountcy on 15 August 1947. 

THE PEOPLE : There was a stcady growth of population in 
the State of Dhenkanal from 1872 to 1901.3” But this growth 
rate suffered a setback in the first two decades of this century 
and the population curve showed a downward trend. The 1911] 
Census showed a minus growth of 1.27%.“ Dhenkanal had lost 
ground slightly owing to the scarcity in 1908 and mortality from 
cholera and other diseases.” The number of recorded deaths in 
that year was three times the annual average for the remainder 
of decade. Emigration was also stimulated by the distress and this 
was having its repurcussion in the Census figures for both sexes, 
the females Navi a slight increase in their numbers, while the 
males decreased.” Again the 1921 Census recorded a decrease 
in population. Dhenkanal lost 36,484 or 13.5% of its population. 
The results of a three anna crop and the influenza epidemic in 
1918-12 led to emigration on a large scale; Cuttack was readily 
accessible from this State and emigration was easy.” ! All the States 
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of Orissa in the South-Eastern region suffered from the scarcity 
and epidemics of the last $car of the decade, which caused loss 
of population both directly and also indirectly by encouraging emigration 
to Asssam, Burma and elsewhere. 

Since 1921, the population of the State was increased by 21.67% 
and the number recorded in 1931, was 284,326. About one quarter 
of this gain was attributable to migration and the remainder being 
the result of natural growth. > The material condition and the health 
of the people of this State were good throughout the decade and 
the establishment of a Road Transport Service, combined with the 
opening of the Talcher Coal Fields Railways, resulted in the increase 
of trade activity. The Census of 1941 recorded a population of 
324,212, which was 14.03% more than the previous enumeration.” 
Thus the population increased by 85,927 souls during fifty years 
from 1891-1941 in Dhenkanal. 

The average density of the population in the State per square 
mile according to 1921 Census was 160 and 1931 Census was 
194. Again 1941 Census recorded the density per square mile to 
be 227, whercas it was 161 in case of Orissa States. The Census 
reports from 1921 on wards recorded a stcady increase in the 
mean density of the population. 

Very few pcople used to immigrate into this State from the 
British districts. But after the construction of Talcher Coalfields 
Railways, immigration of outside labourers greatly increased. 

The labouring classes emigrated out of the State for employment 
in trade centres and in the Tea Estates of Assam. Some of them 
used to come back to take to cultivation. 

.The population was ethnically divided as follows ~ (1) aboriginal 
tribes constituting 15.5% of the population of whom the savars 
were by-far the most numerous, (2) the semi-Hinduised aboriginals, 
20.4% of the population, the Pans forming the great majority, (3) 
People of pure Hindu caste constituting 63.8% of the population, 
the most numerous castes being Chasas, Gauras, Khandaits, Brahmins, 
Telis, Kcwats and Tanties. ° The percentage of the Brahmin population 
here was more in comparison with other States, because the previous 
chiefs and more particularly Bhagirathi Mahendra Bahadur made 
extensive grants of Lakhiraj lands to learned Brahmins and induced 
them to settle in the State with a view to raising the standard 
of public morality. 


[a] 
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So far as the religious distribution &f population was concerned, 
the Hindus were preponderant and far out-numbered otheres. According 
to the Census of 1931, out of the total population, the Hindus 
numbered 283, 530, the Muslims 760 and the Christians 35,56 

AGRICULTURE : Agriculture was the mainstay of the people 
of the State though the methods of agriculture were primitive. The 
cultivated and otherwise occupied lands in the State were 491 square 
miles or 3,14,390 acres.” The principal crop in the State was 
the monsoon paddy. But the output was very much dependent on 
rainfall. The area under jute cultivation was considerable. Sugarcane 
was largely grown. Tobacco was grown on alluvial iands and near 
homesteads. Rashi or Til, was extensively cultivated on high lands 
with a comparatively poor soil and was largely exported from the 
State. 

The State was subjected to visitations of floods and drought. 
The riparian tracts on both sides of the rivers of Bramhani and 
Ramial, were very much prone to flood. The loss caused by the 
floods was recouped by a bumper winter crop, if however, it was 
not followed by a drought. On account of the undulating nature 
of the country, drought was a more serious calamity in the State. 
The areas most exposed were the extensive uplands in the North 
and the West of the State. But in years of severe drought, the 
low lands were protected by bandhas (embankments), tanks and 
natural springs. There was no irrigation canal in the State. 

WAGES : In the town wages were paid in cash at Re.0-2-0 
per diem for unskilled and Re.0-4-0 to Re.0-6-0 for skilled labour. 
But gradually with the rise in prices and specifically in the Post-war 
period, the entire wage structure was changed and there was a 
marked upward trend. 

The labourers were generally employed on agricultural work. 
The well-to-do men employed them for construction and repair 
of dwelling houses, embankments and tanks. They were also employed 
by the State for the construction of roads and buildings and other 
governmental works. The upper class ryots did not themselves cultivate 
their lands. They used to employ annual labourers, who were known 
as Haliyas. Female labourers, known as Kamtunis were also employed 
like the Haliyas. The contract of a Haliya and a Kamtuni with 
the empleyer was for one year. The remuneration of a male labourer 
(Haliya) was 3 mans of paddy (equivalent to about 1.5 standard 
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seer) per working day, a small piece of land about 1/4th of an 
acre for growing paddy fér himself or in the absence of such 
a piece of land, 3 mounds of paddy, one seaf of paddy out of 
8 sheaves that he cut and one piece of cloth or twelve annas 
as value thereof. ? Besides, he used to get about two seers of 
paddy on the occasion of each festival during the year. A Kamtuni, 
on the other hand, did not get the piece of land or paddy in 
lieu there of like a Haliya. She was entitled to remuneration only. 
The labourers in the State, constituted the poorest section of the 
population. 

OCCUPATION : Most of the persons were largely dependent 
on cultivation in addition to their other occupations which were 
generally of a subsidiary nature. Broadly speaking the total population 
of the State might be divided into agriculturist and labourers, of 
whom the former prceponderated over the latter. The lakhirajdars, 
jagirdars, traders and other well-to-do tenants, who were very few 
in number, cultivated their lands with the help of servants. 

Trade was principally carried on by traders, who came from 
the up- county and the British districts of Orissa and settled in 
this State.) These traders exported paddy, rice, oilseeds, lac, timber, 
ghee, bellmetal utensils etc. to Cuttack and other trade centres. 
They imported forcign cloth, yarn, sugar, tobacco, kerosene, spices, 
salt etc. 

The river Bramhani was used for import and export trade for 
about eight months in the year. There were big and prosperous 
villages and marts near its banks. A large volume of trade was 
carried on along Cuttack-Angul road. The goods were carried by 
bullock carts. Some of the foreign traders had settled at Bhuban, 
Adipura, Kharagprasad and in the town of Dhenkanal, which were 
the principal trade centrcs inside the State. 

EDUCATION : Western education had its humble beginning 
in this State during the timc of the ruler Bhagirathi Mahendra Bahadur. 
He was responsible for establishing a number of primary and middle 
English Schools in different parts of the State. 

By 1910, there existed 236 schools including one high school 
and there were 4017 pupils on the roll of different institutions. ! 
The total number of literates in the State according to the Census 
Report of 1911, was 10,010 whch constituted 3.7% of total population. 
The literacy rate in the State gradually went up and the Census 
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of 1931, maintained that the literate® constituted about 8.7% of 
the total population.”? In 1931-32, out of the total school going 
population, 38.59% in case of boys and 3.35% in case of girls 
were actually at school. 

But by 1942-43, the total number of educational Institutions 
in the State decreased to 153, though the numerical strength of 
the students almost doubled in comparison with the situation that 
existed in 1910. 

There were 8067 students on the roll of different educational 
institutions in the State. The progress of education in the State 
was not in par with the adjacent British Indian districts, though 
in comparison with some other States of Orissa, the literacy figurc 
in the State was high. 


TALCHER 

The State of Talcher was situated in the latitude of S. 20.5°-15”, 
N. 21.18’-0” and longitude of E. 85.17°-45”, W. 84.54°-30”. The 
State was bounded on the North by the State of Pallahara and 
on the East by Dhenkanal, south by Angul and on the west by 
Angul and Bamra. It contained 399 square miles. The State was 
divided into 5 Parganas or Bisos (sub-divisions) and 434 villages.©? 

The Bramhani river traversed the State for a length of 40 imiles 
and the State consisted for most part of open cultivated lands. 
There were no hill ranges of any considerable height or size. The 
largest was the range running at right angles to the Bramhani river 
near Samal and forming the boundary with Dhenkanal Statc. Undulations 
and depressions were the general characteristics of the Statc. The 
State, much undulative on the north-west and flat on the south, 
was rather fertile. 

The State had enormous coal deposits under the ground. Production 
started in 1924 in the Handidhua Colliery, in 1930 in Dera Colliery 
and in 1932 in Deulbera Colliery. 

THE RULING FAMILY : There was no authentic information 
regarding the history of the State. According to tradition Narahari 
Singh, one of the five sons of Arjun Singh, king of Jaipur in 
moderm Rajsthan, was the progenitor of the ruling family of Talcher. 
It was because of the fatricidal quarrel that he came to Orissa 
on pilgrimage in 1471 A.D. Later, on he went to Bhimnagari, on 
the bank of the river Bramhani, where he succeeded in establishing 
himself ag the ruler of the place.* But such tradition as pointed 
out in the history chapter of Mayurbhanj had no historical basis as the 
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antiquity of Jaipur did notego beyond the 18th century. There 
was no doubt that this traditional account was created in later times probably 
with a view to attaching a Rajput heritage to the ruling families. 

The rulers of Talcher belonged to the Solar dynasty and in 
all probability the earliest ruler of this line was a scion of the 
family of the Suryavansi Gajapati kings of: Orissa, who ruled in 
15th-16th centuries A.D.08 Nothing definite could, however be said 
about this.’ If Narahari Singh was to be accepted as the first 
king of the Talcher family, he was supposed to have ruled Bhimanagari 
from 1471 to 1480 A.D. After his death, his son Udaynarayan 
Singh succeeded him. The Gajapati king was pleased with his valour 
and conferred upon him the title of Birbar Harichandan.The ninth 
ruler of this line was padmanabha Birbar Harichandan, who renamed 
the State as Talcher, after the name of the family Goddess Taleswari.’ ° 
He ruled from 1575 to 1598 A.D. 

The fifteenth ruler of the line was Krishna Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, who started his rule in 1752 A.D. The Marathas occupied 
Orissa in 1751 A.D. Krishna Chandra signed a treaty paying his 
allegiance to the Marathas and the annual tribute of Rupees one 
thousand was fixed. Then a long rule of succession started. Dayanidhi 
Birabar Harichandan, who ruled from 1846-1873 A.D.,helped the 
British Government in their occupation of Angul and was awarded 
(by the British Government) the title of Mahindra Bahadur. It was 
during his rule that Orissa was visited by the great famine of 
Na-anka in 1866 A.D. After his death in 1873 A.D.,Ramachandra 
Birabar Harichandan succeeded. He continued till his death in 1891 
A.D. and his son Kishore Chandra Birabar Harichandan at the age 
of eleven succeeded him. 

Kishore Chandra was invested with full ruling poowers on 9 
June 1901. After having ruled the State for fifty-four years he 
breathed his last on November 7,1945. His son Hridya Chandra 
Birabar Harichandan succeeded him and he was the last ruler of 
the State. 

THE PEOPLE: According to 1872 Census, the population recorded 
was 38,021 and in the years that followed, there was a negative 
growth. The population of the State in 1881 stood at 35,590. But 
again during the decade 1881 to, 1891 A.D.,there was a spectacular 
rise in population. The rate of increase was 48.3% and the total 
number enumerated was 52,674. In the next ten years tne growth 
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rate fell and the population was increased by 14.7%.” 1 In the succeeding 
decade the rate of expansion again declined to less than 10 percent 
{9.55%) and the total number of population enumerated was 66,201 
in 1911. The process of decline which started in 1891,reached 
its climax in 1921 as the Census recorded a negative growth rate 
of 22.94%. The total number of persons stood at 51,015 and the 
loss amounted to nearly a quarter of the population. During the 
decade 1911-1921, the state suffered from a series of short crops 
and epidemics.’ From 1912-1918, the rainfall was deficient and 
in the years of 1915,1916,1918 and 1919 , cholera, small pox, 
Chicken pox and Influenza caused many deaths. In five years of 
the decade deaths were more numerous than births and particularly 
in 1919, they were more than twice as numerous. Food production 
was generally poor and the average price of rice was higher than 
in most of the states, the average price for the decade being only 
9 seers per rupee. !3 This indicated that the State was in closer 
touch with the general Indian market than some of its neighbours 
and it was probable that the relative facility of communication led 
to a considerable amount of emigration.’ * 

In the succecding decade (1921-1931) the small State ofTalcher 
distinguished itself by’ achieving a more rapid growth of population 
than any other State or any British district in the province.” The 
natural increase was exceptionally rapid, as was evident form the 
fact that the recorded births were almost twice as many as the 
recorded deaths, but atleast half the actual growth must be set 
down to the balance of migrations.’ © In the previous decade this 
state had lost very heavily and lit would be safely assumed that 
a portion of the loss was due to temporary emigration.’ ’ Not only 
had many of these exiles returned, but the State had issued rules 
prohibiting the recruitment of coolies to work outside its borders, 
with the result that there had been practically no fresh emigration. 
On the other hand, the development of coa! mines since 1921 
and the opening of the Talcher Coalfields Railways had given a 
great stimulus to immigration and had been responsible in no small 
measure for the rapid .development of the last ten years. 8 

In the years following 1931, food situation on the average was 
normal. The public health was better, though the State was not 
completely free from occasional epidemics and malaria. The population 
in 1941 rose upto 86,432, which was 24% more than the previous 
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enumeration. Thus the popujation was increased by 33,758 souls 
during fifty years from 1891-1941 in Talcher.’ 

The average density of the population per square mile according 
to the Census of 1891 was 132, which rose to 157 in the enumeration 
of 1901 and 166 in 1911.But as the 1921 Census recorded a 
negative growth of population, the density per square mile was 
reduced to 128. The 1931 Census recorded the average density 
per square mile to be 175,whereas the mean density in all the 
Orissa States stood at 159. But in the succeeding ten years, the 
State became all the more thickly populated, and the average density 
in 1941 rose upto 227, where as it was 161 in case of the Orissa 
States taken together. 

The State was predominantly a Hindu State. In 1901 all but 
179 inhabitants were Hindus. In 1911, out of the total population ° 
of 66,201, the Muslims numbered 125, the Animists 359 and the 
Christians 3 only. Even in 1931, the constitution of the poputation 
according to religion was very much the same. Out of the total 
population the Muslims constituted 277 and Christians 113 only. 

The most numerous castes were Chasas and Panas. Chasas 
were the principal cultivating class in the State. panas generally 
were very poor and most of them were landless. They (Panas) 
did not care for cultivation but caused a great deal of mischief 
to the villagers. The other castes were Bramhins, Gurias 
(confectioner}, Bhandaries (Barbers) Kamars lived in almost every 
village, who earned their livelihood by making axes, plough shares 
etc. They also cultivated lands besides their hereditary occupation. 
Khandaits of this State came from Keonjhar, many of them were 
Paiks and enjoyed Jagir lands. 5! 

AGRICULTURE : Vast majority of the population banked upon 
agriculture for the maintenance of their Hivelihood. The Settlement 
Report of 1928-29 disclosed that the total amount of cropped area 
in the State was 79,300 acres. 82 There had been an increase 
of 8,156 acres of cultivable land since the last Settlement of 1911-12 
in the State. °” Jungles were cleared and converted into arable lands. 
Waste lands were also reclaimed. 

The lands included in the area under crops were of two kinds, 
up lands and Sarad paddy lands. The former were situated on 
high level and consisted of sand and clay and the latter were of 
low level and consisted of pure elay and were filled up with water 
during the rains. 
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Rice was the principal crop of the State and nearly 57% of 
the cultivated area was under Sarad. The cultivation of Rabi and 
other crops was not very much profitable. A narrow margin was 
left to the Ryots. This co De attributed to the inferior soil condition 
and its careless cultivation.’ ® The oilseeds like Rashi (Til), Castor, 
Mustard etc. were cultivated on a very small area of land. It was 
grown on alluvial soil or on Goro land adjoining homestead. Sugarcane, 
Jute and Tobacco were also grown in a smaller quantity, just sufficient 
to cater to the local needs. The cultivation of cotton had gradually 
suffered a decline because of the import of the English yarn into 
the country. 

The total irrigated area was 19,059.30 acres or 24.03% of the 
net cropped area.” There were numerous tanks and Bandhas 
(embankments) which were used for the purpose of irrigation. Natural 
springs in the hilly portions of the State helped irrigation to a 
great extent and the area irrigated by them (Natural Springs) was 
1,208.01 acres. °° 

The State was very much prone to the visit of the cyclonic 

storms, which were very frequent between July and September. 
Heavy rains also sometimes caused disastrous flood. But the State 
more or less enjoyed immunity from drought because of the peculiar 
physical formation of the country. There were lands which would 
not be at all affected by drought as the Bandhas, which were 
situated on the upper level supplied them with water and: a vast 
area of terraced lands situated in the vicinity were irrigated. 
WAGES: During the period from 1893 to 1902 the rate of wages 
for skilled labour had remained stationary, but that of ordinary 
labour had increased slightly, the average daily rate of wage during 
this period was as follows-Superior mason 6 annas, common mason, 
common blacksmith, common carpenter 4 annas cach, superior 
carpenter and superior blacksmith 8 annas each and a cooly {unskilled 
wage earner) 1.5 annas. 87 There was also no substantial increase 
in the wages ନ both skilled and unskilled labour during the period 
1901 to 1921.88 The wages of skilled labour varied from 8 annas 
to 10 annas, where as the unskilled labour varied between Re.0-3-6 
to Rc:0-4-0. 

OCCUPATION: There were no special occupations of the 
inhabitants of Talcher. Like Dhenkanal, the vast majority of the 
population were dependent on cultivation in addition to their other 
uccupations, which were generally of subsidiary nature. 
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Trade in the State was carried on principally by foreign traders 
and a class of men known as Banias and Sahus. Some foreign 
traders had opened ghops in Bijgol, Talcher town and in other 
villages. The principal articles of import were cotton, brass ornaments, 
kerosene oil, salt, sugar, brass utensils etc. The chief exports were 
rice, oilseeds, hides, rabi crops, and lac. 

Boats, timbers etc. were floated down in rafts by traders who 
got them from the forests of Bamra, Pallahara, Rairakhol, Bonai 
and other States, when there was sufficient water in the river Bramhani, 
but when the river was dry the traders carried their goods by 
pack bullocks and carts. Talcher had good roads on hard soil, which 
in the absence of river communication, was very useful. The total 
length of the road in the State was 421 miles, which were all 
motorable except during the rains.” The rail link with Cuttack, 
which was established in 1924, went a long way in augmenting 
the trade and commerce of the State. 

EDUCATION: By 1910, there existed in the State 1 middle 
school, 2 U.P. schools, 62 L.P. Schools, 1 Sanskrit Tol, 1 Government 
Teachers’ Training School and 4 private schools.”” The State received 
grants from the British Government for the growth and development 
of primary educaation. The total number of pupils on the roll in 
1907-08 was 1872.°1 In 1915, the first High School in the State 
was established. Out of the total population recorded in 1911 Census 
the total number of literates in the State stood at 2,820. 92 The 
rate of literacy in the State went up slowly and by 1931 the 
number of literates in the State increased to 6,662. 93 1930-31, 
the total number of pupils on the roll was 2,864, which comprised 
48.57% Hoos and 6.46% girls of the school going population of 
the State.” 

On the whole the progress of education was sluggish and fell 
far below the literacy rate of the British Indian districts. But despite 
the slow progress, it was significant that it (education} helped to 
spread political consciousness in the State. The youth of the State, 
with some English and vernacular education constituted the most 
active cadre of the States’ peoples’ organisation and successfully 
carried on the mobilisation of the people in the State. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE STATES AND THE BRITISH 
A HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Out of the twentysix States,! the largest group formerly known 
as the tributary Mahals or Garhjats of Orissa accounted for seventeen. 
At the time of the partition of Bengal in 1905, the five Oriya 
speaking States of Patna, Kalahandi, Sonpur, Bamra and Rairakhol 
were transferred to the Orissa deivision, from the Chhatisgarh division 
of the central provinces. And also in the same way, two other 
States, Bonai and Gangpur, were shifted from the control of the 
Commissioner of Chotanagpur to the Orissa division. The States, 
thus incorporated in the division of Orissa, numbered twentyfour 
and all the Oriya speaking States, except Seraikella and Kharsawan 
were consolidated in one division. With the amalgamation of the 
Oriya States, a Political Agent, under the Commissioner of Orissa, 
was ‘appointed in 1906 to control the affairs of these twentyfour 
States. The States of Seraikella and Kharsawan remained till 1916, 
under the Commissioner of Chotanagpur during which year these 
two States’ ‘were: brought under the charge of the Political Agent, 
Orissa, and finally transferred to the Orissa division in1922. 
TRIBUTARY MAHALS OF ORISSA 

The chiefs of the tributary Mahals of Orissa were the feudatories 
of the Bhonsla king of Nagpur until 1803. And from then onwards 
the English established relationship with the hill chiefs, as the Marathas 
ceded the whole of Orissa along with the States to the East India 
Company. The British forces captured Balasore on 21 September 
1803 and Cuttack was taken possession of on 10 October. After 
the British established their sway over the plains of Orissa, negotiations 
were entered into with the hill chiefs. Meanwhile, the British forces 
moved towards the west, through the hilly and jungle tracts and 
reached the famous Barmul pass in Daspalla, the key to Berar 
and Central Provinces. There the Marathas took the last chance, 
but were convincingly defeated and fled in confusion. The British 
administrators like their predecessors, made a clear distinction between 
the two categories of territories in Orissa, the Mugalbandi and the 
Garhjats. The Mugalbandi was confined to the coastal belt and 
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was maintained directly undeg the British jurisdiction without any 
intermediate superiors. The Garhjats owned by the tributary rulers 
were subjected to treaties and engagements, by which the British 
assumed the paramount power in place of the Marathas. 

On 22 November 1803, engagements were executed by and 
Kaulnamas® were given to the chiefs of Athagarh, Baramba, Daspalla, 
Dhenkanal, Hindol, Khandapara, Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, 
Ranpur, Talcher, Tigiria, Angul and Banki.3 Subsequently on 17 
December 1803, the treaty of Deogaon was signed between the 
East India Company and Raghuji Bhonsla, by which the latter ceded 
among other territories, the province of Cuttack and confirmed the 
engagements, which the Company’s government had made with the 
Maratha feudatories in Orissa. According to the terms of the 
Engagements, the rulers of these States acknowledged their submission 
and obedience to the Company’s government and undertook to pay 
the prescribed tribute.” After the defeat of the Marathas on 2 
November 1803 at the Barmul pass, the Raja of Baud and Athamallik, 
made his submission to the East India Company and executed Treaty 
Engagements on 3 March 1804, more or less similar to the earlier 
ones. Then Athamallik was dealt as a tributary of Baud. In the 
same year similar treaty Engagements were executed by the ruler 
of Keonjhar and Pallahara. Pallahara was a tributary of Keonjhar, 
which found no mention in the earlier treaty Engagements. 

Another treaty bearing no date, but probably signed in 1804, 
was executed by the Raja of Daspalla and he was also granted 
a Kaulnama>. By clause 2 of this latter treaty, the chief made 
himself responsible for the safety of the Barmul pass and by clause 
1 of the Kaulnama no tribute was to be demanded from him, 
so long as he remained obedicnt and loyal. 

Mayurbhanj was the largest and the most important of the 
tfeudatory States of Orissa and also contiguous to the coastal strip. 
The Company got the opportunity to secure its active cooperation 
by supporting the cause of Rani Sumitra Devi against Tikayat Trivikrama 
Bhanj, the adopted son of the late Raja Damodar Bhan] in a succession 
dispute. Sumitra Devi had complied with the request of the Governor 
General, Lord Wellesley, to help the company’s army and Mayurbhanj 
supplied the British frontier troops with provisions.” In 1803,the 
year of the British conquest of Orissa, Rani Sumitra Devi, the 
widow of the previous chief of Mayurbhanj, was in occupation 
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of the gaddi and was acknowledged by the company’s Government. 
No treaty was executed at that time with the chief of Mayurbhanj 
because a Rani occupied the gaddi and the succession was disputed. 
The East India’ Company had little opportunity to consider their 
rights in their new dominion and, indeed, they were in doubt as 
to what rights they actually took over from the Marathas.” On 
the death of Sumitra Devi in 1811, the succession devolved on 
Trivikrama Bhanj. He executed two ikrarnamas in 1812 and 1815, 
agreeing to pay a tribute of Rs.1001/- and to forgo his claim 
to levy tax on pilgrims who had to pass through the State on 
their way to and from Puri.1° He was succeeded by his son, Jadunath 
Bhanj, who executed a treaty Engagement in 1829. 

CONFISCATION OF BANKI AND ANGUL: Angul and Banki 
in 1803 were included among the Tributary Mahals. But in 1839 
the Raja of Banki was found guilty of murder and was deposed. 
On the receipt of complaints from the leading inhabitants of Banki, 
Ricketts, the Commissioner of Cuttack conducted the inquiry and 
recommended the banishment of the Raja and confiscation of the 
Mahal of Banki. The government confirmed the decision. Banki 
was escheated to the government and was managed by the Collector 
of Cuttack. Thus -the confiscation of Banki struck ‘an cxample as 
regards the powers of the Company’s governmentin their relations 
with the tributary Mahals. Though the Government had abstained 
from the formulation of definite rules and the extension of British 
regulations to these Mahals, it became obvious that it was determined 
to take severe action against the tributary Rajas, even to the extent 
of confiscation of their possessions, in case of misconduct. 

In 1848 the Raja of Angul was likewise deposed for aiding 
the malcontents of Baud in their opposition to those officers of 
the Government, who were engaged in suppressing human sacrifices. 
By the time the Company rule came to an end, two tributary 
Mahals were confiscated by the Government, which was a clear 
testimony to the British paramountcy over these Mahals. 

The large tract known as the Khondmals which professed shadowy 
allegiance to the State of Baud, came under the British influence 
in 1855-56, when the chief of that State (Baud) handed over the 
Khondmals to the Company administration, being himself proved 
powerless. to suppress the practice of Meriah {human sacrifice) or 
to bring under subjection the refractory Khonds. Finally Banki was 
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by act of XXV of 1881, incorporated with the district of Cuttack, 
while Angul was first formed into a scheduled district under Act 
of XIV of 1874 and, then with Khondmals a separate district, 
under regulation 1 of 1894. 

ADOPTION SANADS OF 1862 : The British’ power in India 
had been established by the aid of Indian rulers, it was saved 
by their fidelity in the worst crisis of its subsequent history.!? 
During the turmoil of 1857 the States supported the cause of the 
Company. The hill tribes were loyal and the Rajas of 5 one 
and Mayurbhanj held the passes and helped the British.” If all 
or several of the greater States had joined the insurrection, the 
British position would have been precarious.!* In the post-Mutiny 
period the services of the States were acknowledged, Sanads were 
granted confirming the princes’ right of adoption on the failure 
of direct heirs. In 1862 Sanads were granted by Lord Canning 
to all the 17 rulers guaranteeing them the right of adoption. 
In these Sanads the tributary Mahals were for the first time described 
as States. Each chief on being formally recognised assumed the 
title ଶି Raja, which was conferred as a hereditary distinction in 
1874.1° The era of annexation on the failure of direct heirs was 
definitely closed. This measure, observed Lord Canning in an official 
despatch dated 30 April 1860, did not debar the paramount power 
from exercising its power to step-in to set right the scrious abuses 
in the State, nor even from making temporary change of it, When 
there shall be sufficient reason to do so. 

SANADPDS OF 1894 : In July 1881 in a criminal case, a bench 
of Bengal High Court decided that Mayurbhanj was a part of British 
India. This ruling of the High Court upset the Raja of Mayurbhanj, 
who treated it as a matter of vital importance to my Raj, and 
appealed to Bengal Government urging it not to recognise the decision 
of the High Court. When the Ruler of Mayurbhanj made his 
representation to the government against the High Court decision, 
the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals of Orissa submitted 
to the Bengal govenment his decided opinion that the tributary 
States of Orissa are parts of British India. The government of Bengal 
also expressed its views on the matter in clear terms. The Lieutenant 
Governor had no hesitation in saying that his own opinion inclined 
very strongly to the contention that those tributary States of Orissa 
were included in British India.!5 F inally the Government, of Bengal 
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submitted the matter of the States of Orissa to the Government 
of India for consideration. They held that the welfare of the people 
demanded that these territories should not be handed over to the 
Rulers but administered directly by the Government, a view shared 
by many of their officers who had first hand knowledge of the 
conditions in Orissa and of the character of the rulers. Sir Henry 
Maine, the eminent jurist and Sir A.Hobhouse, both Law members 
of the Government of India were also of the opinion that the 
Tributary Mahals were parts of British India. 

But the question about the status of the States took a dramatic 
tum when a subsequent full bench of the High Court in 1882 
took the opposite view that Mayurbhanj did not form a part of 
India, two of the judges dissenting. However in 1888, the Secretary 
of State for India accepted the Full Bench decision that the Tributary 
Mahals of Orissa did not form part of British India. This acceptance 
was made on grounds of imperial policy.! 

In consequence new Sanads were granted on 27 October 1894 
by Lord Elgin, the viceroy and Governor General in Council, to 
all chiefs defining their status, power and position. The ruler 
was allowed to try all criminal cases occuring in his territory except 
those in which .Europeans were involved. But heinous offences ‘such 
as murder, homicide, dacoity, robbery and torture were required 
to be referred for disposal to the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals 
or to such of his assistants as he might indicate. All orders passed 
in criminal cases were subject to revision by the Superintendent. 
The Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals should be consulted 
in all important matters of administration and his wishes were to 
be- complied with. 

Thus, though the necessity of granting fresh Sanads arose in 
this background of the High Court decision that the Orissa States 
did .not form .part of British India, the different clauses of the 
Sanad of 1894 made thce-States subservient to the British Government. 
The powers of the rulers were very much restricted and the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals was required to play a 
considerable role in the administration of these States. These were 
not treaty engagements, but unilateral instruments imposed upon 
the States. 2! 

SANADS OF 1908: In 1908, revised Sanads were granted to 
all- these chiefs (except Keonjhar, who had resigned the chiefship 
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and whose State was under government administration} in consequence 
of a memorial presented by, several of them to His Excellency, 
the Viceroy.** The definite limitation of criminal powers laid down 
in the Sanad of 1894 was replaced by a clause requiring the chief 
to conform to the instructions issied from time to time by Lieutenant 
Governor. The designation of the officer, to whom the chiefs were 
to consult was changed from the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals 
to the Commissioner of the Orissa Division. 

SANADS OF 1915: Again in 1915, revised Sanads were issued 
after the separation of the province, of Bihar and Orissa from 
the Province of Bengal. These Sanadswere very much akin to those 
granted in 1908, except that the name of the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa in Council took the place of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal.23 

As this group of 17 States 24 had never been regular districts, 
rather tributary States of native Governments, they were exempted 
from the operation of the general regulation system prevailing in 
the British Provinces by sections 36, 13 and 11 respectively of 
regulations XII, XIII and XIV of 1805.2° The exemption was recognisd 
on the ground of expediency only.20 The Judge and Magistrate 
of Cuttack had certain Jurisdiction in these tributary mahals by 
‘the regulation XIV of 1805. In those early days of the British 
expansion in India, direct extension of sevsrclgnly was not always 
a desideratum and hence the special arrangement. 

Despite the fact that the British regulations were not enforced 
in the tributary Mahals, the Government had to interfere at times 
for the maintenance of law and order. In 1812, dispute cropped 
up over the question of succession in Angul and the Government 
had to step in. Again, on the question of succession in Dhenkanal, 
the Government had to interfere in 1814. Subsequently, in that 
very year, on receiving the information of crimes and misdeeds 
of the chiefs of Dhenkanal and Mayurbhanj, the Magistrate of Cuttack 
was asked to inquire into the cascs. Of course, for lack of evidence, 
the chiefs were acquitted. The Raja of Dhenkanal was afterwards 
fined for oppressing his subjects. 

Such circumstances prompted the Governor General .to make 
special arrangements for the efficient management of the tributary 
Mahals of Orissa. The office of the Superintendent of the tributary 
mahals was created in 1814. The Company’s Government reasoned 
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that, by subjecting the chiefs in parlicular and the people of the 
Mahals in general to the control of an officer, the system of 
administration would improve. The Superintendent would prove to 
be a positive check on the mal-administration of these territories. 
The administration of civil and criminal justice was carried on by 
the chiefs under the control of the Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division, as the Superintendent of the States. He aslo decided political 
cases and disputed successions. An appeal from his decision was 
laid to the Government of Bengal. The Magistrates of Puri, Cuttack 
and Balasore, the regular districts of British Orissa, were the ex-officio 
Assistants to the Superintendent. The jurisdiction of the Superintendent 
was defined by regulation XI of 1816 and Act XXI of 1850. In 
effect the Superintendent wielded immense power and authority in 
the States and gradually reduced the jurisdiction of the rulers. 

But this position of the Superintendent was resented by the 
States and the constant friction between them led to an inquiry 
in 1853. Then the government passed a resolution which proclaimed 
that it was the duty of the Superintendent to uphold the authority 
of the na as well as to protect the people against gross or, systematic 
misrule.*® Thus the position in any way did not change in favour 
of the Rajas, the Superintendent enjoyed the power to interfere 
in the administration on the plea of protecting the people against 
gross misrule. A note written by H.M.Kisch, then under Secretary 
in the Political Department, made the position clear: 

Although the mahals have been treated as Native States and the title 
of State has been given to them by the adoption Sanads granted by 
Lord Canning and by subsequent practice, it will be seen that in sections 
36 and 37 of Regulation XH of 1805, most of the mahals are described 
as jungle or hill Zamindaris, with .the proprietors of which estates, 
engagements were formed for the payment of a certain quit-rent or 
tribute to Government, and practically Government has never waived 
its right to interfere to any extent with the administration of any of 
the States whenever it is considered expedient to do so, the power 
of interference extending, when ‘necessary for the peace of the mahal, 
to th¢ suspension or remova! of the chief.2? 
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BONAI AND GANGPUR 


! The Company’s Government acquired by cession from the Marathas 
in 1803, the two States of Bonai and Gangpur alongwith a number 
of other States. But these States were restored to the Maratha 
chief Raghuji Bhonsla in 1806. Again they were taken possession 
by the Company’s Government under the provisional agreement of 
1818 conculded with the Raja of Nagpur and were finally ceded 
by the treaty of 1826. They were formerly dependent on the chief 
of Sambalpur but on the cession of these States in 1818, the 
feudal supremacy of the Raja of Sambalpur was nullified. For a 
time they formed part of the South Western Frontier Agency created 
in 1833, but they were transferred to the charge of the Commissioner 
of Chotanagpur in 1854. Settlements were made with both these 
States in 1827, which were renewed on 24 December 1875 with 
Bonai and on ‘3 March 1876 with Gangpur for twenty years by 
fresh Sanads. 

Following the decision of the Secretary of State in 1891 that 
the Chotanagpur States did not form part of British India, new 
Sanads were granted to the chiefs of Bonai and Gangpur in 1899, 
defining their status, powers and position and fixing their tribute 
for a period of twenty years. On the partition of Bengal in 1905, 
fresh Sanads superseding the earlier ones were issued on 23 December 
1905, fixing their tribute for a period of 14 years and these two 
states were shifted from the control of the Commissioner of Chotanagpur 
to that of Orissa. 

After the separation of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal new Sanads 
were granted in 1915. In these revised Sanads, the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa in Council took the place of the Lieutenant 
Governnor of Bengal and the clause requiring the payment of Nazarana 
on succession was dropped. 

Sanads of adoption were also granted in 1914 to these two 
States to place them on equal footing in this respect with the 
chiefs of other groups who had enjoyed the privilege. The Sanads 
of 1915 were again revised in 1919 to bring them more into 
conformity with those granted to the chiefs of the Orisssa States. 
THE STATES FROM THE CHHATISGARH AGENCY 

Bamra, Kalahandi (Karond),"Patna, Rairakhol and Sonpur were 
among the States formerly included in the Chhatisgarh Agency. Out 
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of these five States, Patna, Sonpur, Bi&mra and Rairakhol formed 
a group known as the Sambalpur Garhjats. Like Bonai and Gangpur, 
these States (Bamra, Patna, Rairakhol, and Sonpur) were also ceded 
by the Raja of Nagpur to the British in 1903, but despite their 
vehement opposition, they were again restored to him (Raja of 
Nagpur) in 1806. This restoration was made as an act of grace, 
in consideration of the great loss which the Maratha chief had 
been subjected by the transfer to the Company’s Government of 
the tribute and the transfer to the Company’s Government of the 
tribute and allegiance of his feudatory chiefs in Orissa. 30 They 
were again restored to the Company’s Government in 1818 provisionally 
and finally ceded by the treaty of 1826. With the exception of 
Kalahandi, Kabuliats 31 were executed in 1827 by these chiefs, 
by which their revenues payable to the Company’s Government 
were fixed nominally for five years, but at the expiry of that period, 
the agreements were not renewed. A separate agreement was at 
the same time signed with each of the chiefs, binding to use rightly 
the judicial and police powers entrusted to him, the powers of 
the chiefs in criminal cases being in practice limited to the infliction 
of seven years imprisonment. 

Kalahandi or Karond was alleged to be formerly an Independent 
State paying no tribute to any power, but it eventually came under 
the domination of the Marathas. 33 When in 1853, the Province 
of Nagpur passed over to the British Crown, Kalahandi came under 
the jurisdication of the Company’s Government. 

Adoption Sanads were granted to Kalahandi, Bamra, Patna and 
Sonpur in 1865 and to Rairakhol in 1866. Sanads were again granted 
to these chiefs in 1867, recognising them as feudatories and fixing 
their tribute for 20 yeras. These States were transferred in 1905 
from the Central Provinces to Bengal, on the Partition of the latter 
province and fresh Sanads were granted to them. 

These Sanads were again revised in 1915 to give effect to 
the changes arising from the separation of the province of Bihar 
and Orissa from Bengal. The States (Bamra, Kalahandi, Patna, Rairakhol 
and Sonpur) were transferred fromthe control of the Commissioner 
of the ‘Chhatisgarh Division of the Central Provinces to that of 
the Commissioner of Orissa. 
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SERAIKELLA AND KHARSAWAN 

Seraikella and Kharsawan were independent of the Marathas 
but were believed I have made engagements by which they became 
{feudal tributaries. ** But A.P. Nicholson had mentioned that neither 
of them had been the tributaries of Nagpur, they remained in a 
sort of noman’s land and it appeared that the Company forgot 
to make engagements with them. “° When the South Western Frontier 
Agency was created in 1833, these two States along with others 
like Bonai, Gangpur, Surguja, Udaipur etc. were included in it. 
The designation of the Agency was changed in 1854 to that of 
Commissionership of Chotanagpur. 

The two States of Seraikella and Kharsawan paid no tribute 
to the Government. They were originally called Political States. But 
after the decision of the Secretary of the State in 1891, that they 
and other Chotanagpur States did not form a part of British India, 
they were formally recognised as feudatory in 1899. And Sanads 
were granted to them defining their status, powers and position 
with reference to British Government. These Sanads (1899) were 
superseded by the revised Sanads, granted in 1915, which differed 
from the previous ones in that the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa was authorised to recognise successions on behalf of 
the Governor General and.the clause requiring the payment of Nazarana 
on succesion was omitted. Adoption Sanads were granted to the 
chiefs in 1914. 

The States of Seraikella and Kharsawan remained till 1916 under 
the Commissioner of Chotanagpur during which year these two 
States were brought to the charge of Political Agent, Orissa. The 
hereditary tittle of Raja was conferred upon the chiefs in 1917. 
The Sanads of 1915 were revised in 1919 to bring them more 
into conformity with the Sanads of Orissa States, granted in the 
same year to Bonai and Gangpur. Finally in 1922, they were transferrd 
to the Orissa Division and placed under the control of the Political 
Agent and Commissioner, Orissa feudatory States. 

POSITION OF THE STATES: The Sanads of the feudatory 
chiefs of Orissa contained the authoritative statement of thc.status 
and the position of these States with reference to the British Govesnment 
and regulated their relations with the Governemnt.” ° Since March 
1922 with a view to bringing othese States in closer touch with 
Governor in Council as Agent to the Central Government, the 
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Commissioners of Orissa and Chotafiagpur were eliminated and 
functions previously vested in them, were transferred to the Politicat 
Agent and Commissioner, Orissa feudatory States. A perusal of 
the provisions of the Sanads would reveal the total control of the 
Government in the States’ affairs. The chiefs were never given 
a free hand in the matters of administration. 

No succession was valid without the recognition of the British 
Government. In case of a vacancy arising in the chiefship, the 
successor was required to be recognised by the Govenment and 
until .that recognition was accorded, he was not to be regarded 
as a ruling chief. As regards the right to settle desputed successions, 
the Secretary of State on 24 July 1891 wrote that it was admittedly 
the right and duty of the Government to settle the successions 
in the protected States of India. This right, It was claimed, emerged 
essentially from the position of the British as the supreme power 
responsible for maintaining law and order throughout the country. 
That power alone had the necessary sanctions to enforce the decisions 
regarding disputed successions. As a natural corollary, the Government 
of India assumed the guardianship of the minor princes and also 
arranged for the administration of the state during the minority. 
The ruler, thus, did-.not inherit his gaddi as- of right but as a 
gift from the paramount power. 

The Commissioner of the division was required to control overall 
important matters of the administration in the States including settlement 
and collection ef land revenue, the imposition of taxes and duties, 
the administration of civil and criminal justice, arrangements connected 
with excise, salt and opium, the concession of mining, forest and 
other rights and disputes arising out of any such concession. The 
chiefs were bound to comply. with the instructions and advice of 
the Commissioner or any other officer vested with authority in 
all matters of administration. Boundary disputes were to be dealt 
with either by the Commissioner or by some other officer appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor. 

INTERVENTION: The terms of the Sanad provided ample 
opportunities to the officers of the Government to intervene in 
the States for securing sound administration and preventing injustice 
and oppression. The policy of the Government was that the position 
and dignity of the chiefs must be. maintained, as they were the 
ruling chiefs and that the people of these States were their subjects. 3° 
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But the practice, that prevailed, was different and a subject of 
the native State enjoyed the psivilege to sue the chief in the court 
of political officers. The chief was bound to obey the advice of 
the Commissioner of the Division with regard to the matters stipulated 
in the Sanads and so there was no great objection in making any 
of those matters the subject of a formal suit. The chief was thus 
reduced to the level of one of his sujects and they (the chief 
and his subjects} were brought precisely on a equal footing before 
the Political officer. Sir Louis Tupper expressing the broad policy 
of the Political Department maintained that the States being feudatory 
were subordinate to the Government of India and as the Parliament 
created the Government of India, it had full authority over the 
affairs of the States, whose rulers were Agents or great hereditary 
officers for the administration of certain sections of the Empire. 9 

The object of the Sanads was that the chief had to be on 
friendly terms with the Commissioner and the Political Agent, that 
he had to consult them in regard to matters of importance and 
that he must abide by their advice. 49 He could manage his own 
affairs, but in as much as the Government secured to him the 
peaceful enjoyment of his privileges, it insisted on his meeting 
the responsibilities. The method, which the Government had deliberately 
adopted, however, was not to give the power of litigation to the 
subject, but to insist on the Rulers consulting the Commissioner.*! 
From the point of view of the subjects, his authority was maintained 
in tact, but from the point of view of the Governemnt, the chief 
was bound to the take the Commissioner’s advice. The chief was 
requird to consult the Commissioner or the Political Agent or such 
other political officer duly authorised, who exercised his interference 
by tendering the chief such advice, which the chief was bound 
to follow, subject of course to the general supervision of the Lieutenant 
Governor. Lee Warner had enumerated five distinct categories of 
obligations, which in the past had led the British Government to 
exercise its right of interference in the internal administration of 
Indian States and they were {1} to prevent the injury or dismemberment 
of a State, (2) to suppress rebellion, (3) to check gross misrule, 
(4) to Suppress inhuman practices and (5} to secure religious 
toleration.4? 

MAL-ADMINISTRATION: The post-mutiny statement of Lord 
Canning that the assurance to the States against annexation did 
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not diminish our right to visit a State with the highest penalties 
in the event of disloyalty or flagrant breach of engagement, was 
very much revealing. It was sufficient to note that such a claim 
was never put forward by the East India Company and no Indian 
Ruler had by agreement or otherwise ever accepted it. 43 The 
chief’s security of tenure depended on his just, impartial and the 
right administration of his State from the English point of view. 
When he- was found to be oppressive or unjust or to violate any 
of the conditions of the Sanad or to disregard the advice of the 
Political officers, his powers were suspended, curtailed or withdrawn 
either wholly or in part. At times also he (chief) was completely 
set aside and was forbidden to interfere in the administration. It 
might be necessary to exculde the chief either temporarily or 
permanently. These were the strongest measures which the Government 
held in its hands for the enforcement of the terms of the Sanad 
and the chief was well aware of the eventualities in case of 
non-compliance. When it was necessary to set him aside, that would 
be done in terms of the power which the Government undoubtedly 
possessed, to take any measures necessary to prevent mal-administra- 
tion. 

Thus, when the authority and dignity of the chief in respect 
of his own subjects was maintained by an extraneous agency, he 
could not be supposed to be Independent. He ruled a feudatory 
State and was subordinate to the. British Government. The chief 
succeeded to the gaddi not to the throne. He ruled but did not 
reign. He resigned but did not abdicate and his houschold was 
spoken of as the Raj house. 9 

Thus limited powers in the internal administration of the States 
were conferred on the rulers and it was stipulated that the British 
Government would maintain thc chiefs in the position and privileges 
so long as they carried on the administration according to the terms 
laid down in the Sanad. That they were subordinate to the Commissioner 
and Political Agent in all matters and were bound to consult him 
in all important matters of administration and to comply with his 
wishes, clearly established that they had no internal sovereignty. 
Legally and constitutionally they had no permanent status, position 
or power vested in them by virtue of any statute. Lord Curzon 
seemed to hold that there were no limits to the sovereign prerogatives 
of the £rown in dealing with Indian States except such as the 
Crown Chose to lay down for itself.”C 
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The Sanads were not unalterable documents as they had been 
revised many a time. Though wth each revision, the Ruler’s power 
in theory had been extended, in practice, the Governemnt through 
the Political Department exercised more and more control over them. 
There were chiefs, who had not enjoyed full powers under the 
terms of the Sanad. Their powers on account of inefficiency and 
unfitness had been reduced or taken away either temporarily or 
permanently. Thus, their continuance in power was very much 
conditional, as the Sanad only permitted the chief to administer 
the territory subject to the conditions prescribed therein 


EASTERN STATES AGENCY AND THE SANAD OF 1937 

With the exit of Lord Curzon in 1905 the period of tutelage 
and sub-serviency came to a close and need for cordial cooperation 
with the States was stressed. India experience&‘a wave of national 
consciousness at the dawn of the present. century. The first world 
war sharpened:'the edges of aspiration and the post-war period 
witnessed the growth of liberal Institutions in the British Indian 
provinces. This new spirit in British India overflowed into the States 
and the paramount power found it no longer possible to maintain 
the old attitude of domination towards them. No longer were the 
States regarded as a potential source of danger. Rather the British 
Government had to bank upon the assistance of the States in time 
of trouble. During the war the Indian States remained staunchly 
loyal to the Imperial Government. The tranquility that prevailed 
in the States contrasted with the turmoil in some of the provincial 
centres of population.” 

The importance of the States was felt and the Montagu- Chelmsford 
report on Indian constitutional reforms recognised that the princes 
had a claim to be consulted on matters which concerned the States, 
as well as the British India. This attitude of the paramount power 
led to the emergence of the Chamber of Princes. The Indian States 
Committee (Butler Committee) worked under the terms of reference 
adopted by the Committee of the Princes to investigate their position. 
This insistent pressure was typical of the revised Sel onsOousness 
of the protected potentates during the present century. . 

After the publication of the report of the Indian States Committee, 
1928-29, which recommended othat the Viceroy, not the 
Governor-General-in-Council, should be the agent of the Crown 
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in its relations with the Princes,” “these States were taken from 
the ambit of Provincial Governments and had direct relationship 
with the Central Government. Prior to this, the 26 Orissa States 
were under the Control of the Governor-in-Council of Bihar and 
Orissa and 14 Chhatisgarh States were similarly under the control 
of the Governor-in-Council of C.P. The Governor General and Viceroy 
exercised his jurisdiction through the Agent to the Governor General, 
whose headquarters were located at Ranchi. Under him two Political 
Agents were attached, one for 26 Orissa States with headquarters 
at Sambalpur, and the other for C.P. States with headquarters at 
Raipur. 

The Eastern States Agency was created on 1 April 1933 comprising 
26 Feudatory States of Orissa and 14 Chhatisgarh States, from 
the Central Provinces. In 1937, two more States Tripura and Cooch 
Bihar, were added to the agency and headquarters of the Agent 
to the Governor-General were transferred to Calcutta. His designation 
was changed to Resident. 

When on the formation of the Agency, the former C.P. States 
and the Orissa States were brought together in contact with an 
Agent to the Governor-General, inequalities between the two sets 
of States made themselves apparent. It became imperative for the 
Government of India to remove such inequalities and place the 
States in a position which would be at once equitable to them 
and remove the doubt as to their status, which had formerly existed 
in the minds of their brother Rulers elsewhere. ° The States being 
of various size and importance, were not all in a position of equality 
in respect of their ability to administer and the Paramount power 
had recognised this fact in issuing new Sanads. These were issued 
by Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy and the Governor General of India 
on 26 February 1937. The States were calssified into three categories-A, 
B and C class States. 

The Eastern States Agency was sub-divided into three agencies, 
under the same Resident, known as Bengal States Agency, Orissa 
States Agency and Chhatisgarh States Agency. In the Bengal States 
Agency, besides Tripura and Cooch Bihar, which were Bengali States, 
the Oriya State of Mayurbhanj (A class) had been included and 
this Agency was kept under the Jurisdiction of the Secretary to 
the Resident. Two other Oriya States Kalahandi (A class) and Patna 
(A class), were taken out from the Orissa States Agency and 
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amalgamated with the C.Ps group of Chhatisgarh States Agency. 
The Orissa States Agency thus represented 23 out of 26 Orissa 
States. 

The 23 States belonging to the Orissa States Agency were classified 
as A,B and C class. ‘A’ class States comprised 8 in number, namely, 
Bamra, Boud, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Keonjhar, Nayagarh, Seraikella 
and Sonpur. ‘B’ class States were 12 in number, namely, Athagarh, 
Athamalik, Baramba, Bonai, Daspalla, Hindol, Khandapara, Kharsawan, 
Narsinghpur, Nilgiri, Rairakhol and Talcher. And ‘C’ class States 
were 3 in number, namely, Pallahara, Ranpur and Tigiria. 

The Sanad of 1937 assured the Rulers that the British Goverament 
would continue to maintain them and their successors in the position 
and privileges which they had enjoyed and to permit them to govern 
their territories as before, subject to the condition of their loyalty 
to the Crown. Clause I fixed the annual tribute to the Government: 

Clause ‘H of the Sanad granted full civil and criminal jurisdiction 
to the States, subject to certain conditions. In case of ‘A’ class 
States, persons sentenced to death would be given facility for submitting 
a petition for. mercy to the Agent to the Governor General. In 
case of ‘B’ class States, the Sanad required that sentences of death, 
transportation and imprisonment for life should be referred for 
confirmation: to the Agent. ‘C’ class States were required to submit 
for confirmation, criminal cases in which sentences of death, 
transportation or imprisonment for a period exceeding seven years, 
had been imposed. 

Clause HI of the Sanad stipulated the suppression of crimes 
of all kinds in the States. 

Clause IV asked the Rulers to administer justice fairly and 
impartially to all alike. 

Clause V exhorted the Rulers to recognise and maintain the 
rights of the people and on no account to oppress them or suffar 
them to be in any way oppressed and particularly asked the Rulers 
to look to the welfare of the aboriginal population of the State. 

The last clause of the. Sanad urged upon the Rulers to act 
in accordance with such advice as might be given by the, Agent 
or such other Political officer on behalf of the Viceroy. 

A look into the provisions, of the Sanad would clearly reveal 
that there had been a progressive extension of the powers exercised 
by the Rulers. In all the States without distinction n6 limitation 
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was imposed in respect of civil or revenue jurisdiction. Col. A.S. 
Meek, the then Agent to the Governor General, Eastern States, 
while distributing the Sanad at Raipur on 2 March 1937 spoke 
that the terms of these new Sanads that enjoined formally upon 
the Rulers that they should do justice and that, doing justice, they 
should exercise what was, to all intents and purposcs, full power 
of internal administration, placed the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States 
in a relationship to the Crown, which is care new and greatly 
superior to that which they have hitherto enjoyed. I 

The advice-clause in the Sanads of Eastern States was a 
comparatively new arrangement, replacing the previous one under 
which the degree of tutelage was more positive and comprehensive. 
Meek, the Agent, pointed out that this was normal incident in 
the rclationship of the States with the Crown. In fact, the revision 
of the Sanads as a whole in 1937 was in itself part of a process 
by which the Rulers of the Eastern States were to a considerable 
degree emancipated: from the drastic restrictions under which they 
were required to consult the Political authorities in all matters of 
importance and the role of the Political authoirtics was to instruct 
rather than to advise. 

ELEVATED STATUS OF THE RULERS: The Sanads of 1937 
were issued with the object of raising the status of the rulers. 
The preamble proclaimed that the grant of the new Sanad was 
due to a realisation on the part of the British Government that 
the time had come for the modification of the restrictions of the 
judicial and administrative powers of the States. At the time when 
they decided to raise the status of these States, the British Govenment 
were fully aware of the feudal character of the States, of the existence 
of the taxes unknown to any civilised administration, of the fact 
that the chiefs who were oppressive, attempted to raise extra cesses 
for any occasion and of the fact that about these there was much 
discontent and that these conditions would effectively prevent the 
people of these States from jetang rid of the barbaric feudal conditions 
in which they were living.” But the British Government deliberately 
adopted the policy of elevating the status and increasing the powers 
of the Rulers. The people of the Orissa States were made the 
victims of that policy and its disastrous consequences. While the 
world outside moved with the time, the part of Orissa which was 
covered by these States, was still in the age of primitive feudalism, 
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and the administration became more oppressive because it was decaying 
and could not make two ens meet. > The people of these States 
owed much of their plight and the people of Orissa their division 
into two artificial units to the change of policy in 1888, which 
mortgaged the destiny of the people of Orissa to the imperial interests 
of Britain.°* 

Even after the decision of the Secretary of State in 1888 that 
these States did not form part of British India, the Local Governments 
were inclined to treat them, in practice, as if they were mere 
Zamindars. And none of them exercised the same measure of internal 
sovereignty as the States of Central India and Rajputna. There were 
restrictions, imposed on the powers of many of the Rulers. Again 
during the minority of the chiefs, the administration in the States 
was virtually carried on by some officers of the British Government. 
The Agency officials, in case of Orissa States, were incharge of 
Education, Forest and Public Works and they were primarily responsible 
to the Political Agents for all their acts of commissions and omissions. 
This state of affairs occasioned considerable heart burning amongst 
these rulers. Further they were made ineligible to be the members 
of the Chamber of Princes. There was little indigenous about the 
administration and it was almost entirely superimposed. > 

In 1931, the Political Department of the Government of India 
appointed A.C. Lothian, as a special officer to submit a report 
on the status of the States and to ascertain whether there was 
any justification then for maintaining any discrimination against these 
States. In 1932 he submitted a report in favour of making them 
more self-contained and less dependent on the political authorities 
for support in their internal administration. Thus he advocated a 
general levelling up of the status of the ruling chiefs. He was careful 
to point out that any depression of the status of the chiefs, should 
be avoided for reasons of Imperial policy. This advice was superfluous, 
for it was .the settled policy of the Government of India to allow 
the Ruler to deal with his subjects as he liked, as long as he 
avoided undue publicity.) ° For instance, confidential instructions had 
been issued to the Political officers on the matter of behaviour 

. of such officers with the feudatory chiefs of the Orissa and Chotanagpur 
Division” ’ The Political Agents were required to interfere as little 
as possible in the management of the States and to treat the chiefs 
as friends. Petitions against the authority of the chiefs or against 
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their orders were discouraged. His duty in regard to such States 
was one of general watchfulness and friendly advice and support. 
The emphasis of these instructions was unmistakable, (1) that the 
Political Agent must not interfere in the intérnal affairs of the Raja, 
{2) that he must convince the Raja that he (Raja) had a free 
hand in his State and (3) that he should never allow the subjects 
of the Ruler to think that appeals against the oppression to the 
Political Agent would be successful. In other words, the Political 
Agent was asked to handover a blank cheque to the Ruler in 
return for loyalty to the Paramount power. 8 Their personal services 
and contributions in men and money at the Empire’s hour of crisis 
got them their rewards in the fullest measure in the way of further 
Imperial protection for impossible claims.” ” 

With the increasing liberalisation of British India’s Political system 
and the growing strength of Indian National Congress, it was felt 
that the support of the Princes might ultimately prove essential 
to the maintenance of British control in the sub-continent.) The 
Princes could be useful to the British by keeping the areas they 
ruled immune from the agitations in British India and providing 
loyal and urbane figure for imperial and world-display. 1 Consequently, 
Minto shunned Curzon’s policy of intervention and, after him, Lord 
Hardinge, who had to court the support of the Princes for the 
war effort, tipped the balance still further away from interference 
in States’ internal affairs. When the Montagu-chelmsford reforms 
provided for greater participation for the elected representatives in 
the administration, the British pursued a “‘laissez-faire” policy towards 
the States in order to boost them as a counter-weight to the Indian 
Nationalism and democratic forces generally. 

Generally, in all administrative matters and even in criminal 
and civil appeals, the usual policy of the Political Department was 
to be one of Non-interference. Such appeals and petitions were 
almost invariably sent back to the Ruler for disposal. Thus the 
check from above was virtually never applied and the check from 
below, the public opinion, was completely forbidden. The consequences 
of such a policy, of raising the status of the chiefs externally and 
giving them a free hand internally (to carry on the administration) 
were disastrous. The result of all- this changing policy had been, 
on the one hand, to make the Princes irresponsible despots. ©? The 
maintenance of the Princely status was an expensive business and 
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compelled the Princes to extort money from their subjects in every 
possible way, and the ‘free ¢120d’ made this extortion an easy 
matter. ~ Every ruling chief aspired to be levelled up as far as 
possible with the tallest of his peers, without taking into consideration 
the size and resources of his State. 

But the Government did not seem to have realized, or if they 
did realize, they seemed to ha overlooked, the economic consequences 
of this ‘levelling-up’ policy.64 It was easy to raise the status and 
dignity of a small ruler, but was quite difficult for him to get 
the money to keep it up. This amply explained the desperate efforts 
of the rulers to exact money. The feudatory chiefs being safe under 
Imperial protection grew autocratic in their attitude and adopted 
exaction and repression as the standard norms of their administration 
instead of trying to ameliorate the lot of the people.S 

CONCLUSION: The Orissa States were in the beginning kept 
out of the Bengal regulations on the ground of expediency only. 
But they were very much under the control of the District Magistrates 
and Commissioners of the adjoining Divisions. They did not exercise 
sovereignty in true sense. But as the British Indian Political system 
became more democratic and as the Congress developed into a 
credible alternative to the Raj, Princely India’s chiefs, big and small 
alike, were given more or less a free hand to carry on the administration . 
in their respective jurisdictions. The Princes were allowed to persist 
in their autocratic ways, not inspite of events in British India, but 
rather because of them.” ” Side by side with the Provinces becoming 
more and more democratic, the British wanted to mamtain their 
sway in the sub-continent in some form as long as possible. As 
a consequence, during the late 1920s and 1930s, princely India 
came increasingly to seem the purest embodiment of the autocratic 
side of the Britain’s split personality in India, at the very time, 
when the liquidation of autocracy was coming to seem increasingly 
certain and near. 

Thus the British tried its best to delink the States’ people 
from the . National mainstream and to set the rulers to serve as 
a stumbling block to the effulgent Nationalism in India. As long 
as the States were linked up directly with the Crown, they would 
serve their best for the maintenance of the Raj, no matter how 
powerful would the Nationalists be within the Provinces. “The paradox 
of two different Indias existing side by side-one advancing towards 
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electroal democracy and the other mired in personal autocracy, which 
the expediencies of British Policy had created- this paradox was 
clearly destined to pass away.’08 

—— 
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CHAPTER HI 
LAND SYSTEM 


The land system in the native States was simple and there 
was no intricate ramification of the tenure. The entire area used 
to be regarded as belonging to the State or the Ruler. The distinction 
between the two was practically non-existent. The Durbar had the 
sovereign and proprietory right in all lands comprised in the Statc. 
Village was the unit and the individual had no identity and existence 
except as a member of the community. The headman of the village 
was its only representative and spokesman in all dealings with the 
outside world and all official business could only be conducted 
by him. The ryots used to pay rent to the headman and he in 
torn to the State and intermediate tenure holders. Apart from the 
rent free grants and certain Zamindary tenures, there were no 
intermediate proprietors, as the headmen of the villages were not 
given the proprietory rights in any State. The collection of the 
land revenue might be considered as falling into two distinct parts 
as the village or land concerned, (1} directly ‘under the State or 
(2) an alienated village held by a Zamindar, Khorposhdar-or other 
tenure holder. Khamar villages or villages held by the Ruler in 
his personal capacity would be regarded as alienated, in as much 
as the revenue of such villages did not enter the State account 
though, in some States as Talcher, the revenues of the villages 
held by the Khorposhdars were credited to the treasury under a 
separate head. There was no systematic depiction of revenue laws 
in any of the States of the Agency. All that existed was a list 
of practices or rights jotted down in the course of a settlement 
report by the Settlement officer or a document of conditions imposed 
on the headman of a village, these extending to an enumeration 
of the rights and liabilities of a ryot as well, in some cases.! 

After the establishment of the British rule, development in the 
States followed to some extent the development in the province 
to which they were attached for administrative purposes. Previously 
the Rulers were content merely with assessing entire villages and 
leaving ‘it to headmen to make the detailed distribution. Of course 
there was no guarantee that additional doses of levy would not 
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be collected for special occasfons or special reasons. The headmen 
and the ryots used to keep themselves ready for any such additional 
payments. There was, however, more land available than people 
to cultivate it and this acted as a check against excessive demand. 
If the rapacity of a Ruler proved far too much for the paying 
capacity .of the tenants, they left the land and migrated to some 
neighbouring State where land was available.” This was a salutary 
check on rack-renting. Before the British established their 
predominance, the Moghuls and the Marathas had two different 
types of land revenue assessment. Under the Moghul system, which 
was systematized by Raja Todarmal, the individual cultivator had 
his land measured and assessed. This system was confined mostly 
to the developed areas of Orissa and the hilly areas were left 
almost entirely untouched, except for a small portion of Keonjhar 
Statc. The inaccessible nature of the country comprising the States 
was of course responsible for this and it was also suggested that 
the Marathas were simply interested in recovering as much revenue 
as possible from Orissa and troubled themselves very little with 
the administration.” The Marathas assessed the chicfs to a tribute 
or quit-rent. 

Attempts at regular settlement in the States were made in the 
course of the .19th Century and in the beginning of the present 
century. By 1936, most of the Orissa States were having detailed 
traverse and cadastral survey, however unsatisfactory, but in a number 
of States like Keonjhar, Bonai, Ranpur and Kalahandi, there were 
large arcas inhabited by aboriginal tribes practising shifting cultivation 
which had not been subjected even to a traverse survey. 


THE VILLAGE HEADMAN 

‘The emergence of a headman in cach village in these States 
could be attributed to the process of clearing the forest for cultivation. 
It was probably one settler, or a few settlers, who went and cleared 
the jungle and created a village by attracting other cultivators or 
by natural increase of their own numbers.“ The pioneer or the 
oldest among them must have been accepted by others as the 
headman, who commanded obedience among his fellowmen. The 
rulers found it convenient to entrust these headmen with the task 
of collecting the revenue and controlling the villagers. Thus with 
the recognition of a superior authority such as the Ruler, thé headmen 
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practically became the official of the Government. Where the tribal 
tradition was strong, the village hcadmen were generally recognised 
on the principle of heredity and in other cases were chosen by 
the villagers. 

So long as the Rulers did not become extremely rapacious 
or deposed cxisting headmen in favour of favourites and others, 
the system worked extremely well.” During the latter part of the 
Maratha rule, a vicious situation was created, when the practice 
of auctioning villages or giving them out to favourites, after the 
deposition of long established headmen, became rather widespread. 
The village hcadman as a hereditary incumbent was now often 
displaced by the lessee or thekadar of a village. This deposition 
of old hcadmen must have caused serious rescntment because the 
headmen were often influential persons and the law of heredity 
was almost sacred. As far as Orissa was concerned, the villages 
used to be auctioned in Nagpur and somctimes purchased by more 
than one lessee and cach of them attempted to collect what he 
could from the village. During the British period, this system of 
hereditary village headmanship, or managers or lessees (thekadars) 
existed throughout the States of the agency, with some modifications 
.here and there. But in Nilgiri the system of village headmanship 
was abolished in 1940 and in Athagarh in 1937 and in the Anandpur 
subdivision of Keonjhar, the Padhans (the headmen) were climinated 
‘as early as the 1915 settlement. 

Practically in all the States, it was the village headman, whether 
known as the Padhan, Sarbarakar, Thekadar, Gaontia, or Ganjhu, 
had the responsibility for the payment of the entire village revenue 
to-the State. The ryots were required to pay the land revenue 
to him, but from the point of view of the State, it mattered little, 
whether all of them had paid to the headman or not. This responsibility 
for revenue was perhaps a vestige of the bygone days, when the 
Ruler did not take the trouble of collection of the assessed amount 
of a particular village. In view’ of this responsibility attached to 
the post there existed many villages in the States without headmen. 
In the past such villages, it seems, had their headmen who were 
later removed on account of inability to fulfil their pledges in respect 
of revenue, or surrendered the “villages for the same reason, Or 
were removed for other reasons, and a new candidate did not 
appear on account of the unattractiveness of the village.’ 
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A significant but commor? practice in the States, that developed 
in the last century when cultivation became profitable was not to 
recognise the hereditary right to succession as village headman, 
but to make the lease or patta of the village terminable after a 
certain number of years, or at the next settlement. During the 
currency of a lease the right of the son to succeed was however 
commonly recognised, but after the completion of the tenure of 
the lease, the ruler or Zamindar was at liberty to grant it to some 
one else. In order to retain the headmanship and alongwith it the 
valuable service lands attached to it {and in many cases the headmen 
had no other land), the heirs of the headmen had to pay heavy 
premium and this practice had led to the ruin of many families. 
Where a village headship fell vacant through failure of heirs, removal 
of headman through breach of contract or surrender of the village 
by him, or due to other reasons, only then a newcomer was ordinarily 
appointed, though instances of arbitrary removal and resettlement 
of villages with favourites or persons who offered financial inducements, 
were not uncommon.!° Lucrative villages were often kept by the 
rulers for their personal income and were granted to the relatives. 
In many cases, in addition to the official salami realised from 
appointment of village headman, private salami was also levied by 
many rulers and this was of fairly common occurrence, In connection 
with the Gangpur record of rights the Political Agent then wrote 
“In Rairakhol indeed, 1 believe, though I cannot prove it, that 
already there is a double salami, one to the State to satisfy the- 
enquiries of the Political Agent and the other to the Ruler privately.” 1! 

In the past the village headman had many powers of revenue 
administration like right to settle ryots on waste land on their own 
terms, possession and disposal of surrendered and abandoned holdings, 
and in some cases cven powers of cjectment and distraint. And 
as they used to pay salami to get the village, they used to levy 
salami while exercising the aforesaid powers. But these powers were 
gradually withdrawn in the beginning of the second quarter of the 
present century and alongwith these withdrawals, the office of the 
village headman became less and less lucrative.” Their powers 
had been reduced considerably and nearly in all of the Orissa States 
they had hardly any power apart from the collection of revenue. 
In Baud, the headmen were not given even the duty of revenue 
collection and their duties were confined to those commonly discharged 
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by ali headmen of reporting crime, Gooking after the interest of 
the State and so on. Wherever they still had powers, they of course 
made use of them to their own advantage, and harrassment of 
the ryot was the result.!3 

REMUNERATION OF VILLAGE HEADMAN: The post of 
headman got the land incident as remuneration, known as Bhopgra. 
In the past these lands were held rent-free and there was no other 
remuneration. But most headmen had power of reclaiming new land 
and in the process acquired a very large portion of the village 
area as home farm. In order to put a check to this tendency, 
which ultimately resulted in converting most of the ryots of the 
village to temporary tenants of the headmen, restrictions were imposed 
in some States on limiting the area to one-fifth of the total cultivated 
area. In most States, however a percentage of the total rental of 
the village was stipulated as his remuneration and he reccived it 
cither in the shape of rent-free home farm or a reduction of the 
village rental, if the rental of the home farm was less than the 
fixed percentage. However percentages varied from place to place 
and State to State. 

Subsequently in a few States the Bhogra lands were all resumed 
and resettled on ryoti terms and the headmen were thereafter 
remunerated only in cash fixed at a percentage of the land revenue. 
This system was first introduced in Hindol in 1932 and then in 
Nayagarh, where some dissatisfaction was caused because of this. 
In Athamalik the Bhogra lands were resettled on payment of salami. 
In Pallahara the Bhogra lands were assessed at the rate of three-fourths 
of the ordinary rent. 

“ ABSENCE OF PROPRIETARY RIGHTS: The proprietary rights 
were not accorded to the headmen in the Orissa States and it 
was stipulated in the patta in clear terms that he was not allowed 
to alienate or partition his right in any way and any violation of 
this rule, would result in the forfeiture of the patta. 

The Gaontia or Thekadar or Padhan or Sarbarakar, as the headman 
was variously called, was liable to be ejected for misbehaviour, 
violation of the terms of the lease and other reasons. The Malguzars 
{headmen} of the Central Provinces on the other hand had been 
granted firoprietary status, whose properties could be sold up for 
the recovery of his liabilities. 
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Another difference was that if a Gaontia did not accept the 
assessment offered at the setti£ment, he was liable to be removed 
but the malguzar in the Central Provinces could only be excluded 
for the term of the settlement or till he accepted the assessment. 
No sort of patta or Kabuliat was issued to the malguzar at each 
settlement and he had full rights over the entire village waste and 
forest, and had full powers of transfer or partition. 

Thus the headmen in the Orissa States were weaker persons. 
They had not even the powers of the Gaontias of Sambalpur, who 
had proprietary rights with full liberty to transfer the Bhogra land 
and were entitled to hold the post of Gaontia permanently, alongwith 
the ownership of the Bhogra. They were not in any sense tenure 
holders or proprietors, though they had in many cases paid heavy 
Nazarana or premium to be the headmen. 

HEADMANSHIP IN DHENKANAL: In Dhenkanal, Sarbarakar 
or the Pradhan was the only village official In the rent paying 
villages, he was the State Accountant, appointed for the term of 
a settlement. He was responsible for the land revenue of the village 
and was paid 12.5 percent as commission. In case of dismissal 
or death of a Sarbarakar the vacancy was not filled by, auction. 
Generally the son of the deccased Sarbarkar was appointed. A patta 
was issued at the time of appointment, and no salami was taken. 
In the tenure villages the tenure holders themselves might be considered 
as Sarbarakars though no Sarbarakari patta was issued to them 
where the ienure was rent-free. Only the cesses were collected 
by the tenure holders and with certain exception, such as, fuel 
cess and local cess, were credited to the State. 

Two qualifications, like literacy and solvency, were taken into 
account for the appointment of Sarbarakars. But it was difficult 
to appoint a suitable Sarbarakar in the jungly tracts of the State, 
as no one usually was prepared to shoulder the responsibility for 
the rent. Owing to the lack of proper communications and unsatisfactory 
economic conditions, as well as the depredation of herds of wild 
elephants, the ryots also found it difficult in such areas to pay 
the rent. 

The Sarbarakars had no powers to allot waste land or abandoned 
land. They did not hold any rent-free land also. 

The Sarbarkari system did not appear to be working satisfactorily.1* 
Arrears of land revenue were as heavy as 1.72 lakhs in 1941 
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excluding the cesses, and the Sarbarakars in the villages had to 
borrow money at 18 to 25 percent interest in order to pay the 
revenue by the duc date. !5 The instalments of revenue were payable 
on the 15th January and 15th April respectively and were equal. 
The Sarbarakar got a commission of 12.5 percent from the State 
and the net demand made by the State upon him was the rent 
of the ryots minus his remuneration. 

The rule 4, of the Sarbarakari patta maintained ‘that within 
fifteen days after the date of each instalment of revenue collection, 
the defaulters’ list was to be submitted. The State would then 
assist in the collection of arrears. But the stringent precondition 
was that the Sarbarakar was compelled under rule to make the 
full payment of revenue to the State on the due date. 

Formerly the State used to file certificate cases against the 
Sarbarakars only if they failed to send in their arrcar lists within 
two months of the instalment date. Subsequently, however, cases 
were filed against the Sarbarakars, who in turn instituted cases 
against the ryots, the cases against the Sarbarakars and ryots often 
proceeded simultaneously. The rules regarding recovery from the 
Sarbarakars seemed to be rather oppressive. Only if a Sarbarakar 
had made payment out of his own resources, could he file rent-suits. 
The responsibility of the Sarbarakars for the revenue resulted in 
many of them getting indebted.! SAnd even in case of non- payment 
because of genuine difficulties, the administration put the Sarbarakars 
into task. This had created a great deal of consternation among 
them and the natural outcome was the oppression of the ryots 
in turn, in form of heavy exaction both in cash and kind by the 
Sarbarakars. 

HEADMANSHIP IN TALCHER: The Sarbarakar was a State 
servant and representative of the State in the village. He was responsible 
for the revenue of the village. The dutics of the Sarbarkar were 
laid dwon in the patta, granted to each of the Sarbarakar at the 
end of each settlement. 

“Fhe Sarbarakar got malikana (Collection charges} which ranged 
irom 5 to 8 precent of the net land revenue collection. Besides 
the malikana, the Sarbarakar was entitled to enjoy the State Jagir 
lands called Bhogra, paying the rent and cesses thercon for his 
miscellancous dutics in connection with vaccination, management 
of schools. sending information (€ police, improvement of tanks etc. 
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In the Scttlement Report of 1911-12, these lands were described 
as State lands and were given to Sarbarakars for their services 
as State servants.!”’ ‘The Sarbarakars were entitled to hold them 
on paying usual rent so long as they were in service. These Bhogra 
lands were impartible in nature and could not eithér be alienated 
or transferred by the Sarbarakar during the time he was in possession 
thereof. The grant was not expressly hereditary also. In the absence 
of the right to transfer or bequeath, it was evident that no right 
of occupancy could be created in these lands irrespective of the 
length of possession and payment of rent. 

The Sarbarakar according to the rules and custom stood as 
the mediator between the villagers and the State Administration, 
collected land revenue and other assessments, controlled the rural 
police, settled village disputes and enforced the orders and instructions 
of the State. Collection of forced labour and forced contributions 
was considered as one of the ordinary duties of the Sarbarakars.!° 
These collections were abolished in 1939 in response to the public 
feeling which was against it. 

Formerly, the Sarbarakars used to pay a salami on appointment, 
but this practice appeared to have been stopped subsequently and 
a land Registration fee was levied. 

In Brahmottar villages, the village headman was known as 
Mukaddam and in Paikali villages, he was known as Garhnaik. 
In the Brahmottar villages the Mukaddam was appointed in consultation 
with the Brahmottardars. The pattas issued to Sarbarakars, Garhnaiks 
and Mukaddams were similar, except that the patta of a Garhnaik 
contained a special clause regarding liability to render service, when 
called upon. 

~ In Kharposh village the rent was not paid by the Sarbarakar 
to the Kharposh holders but payment was made in the Treasury 
into Kharposh account. 

The Sarbarakar was required by his patta to make Dusserah 
presents to the Ruler. He had to look after the Khas Dakhal lands 
and arrange for their lease etc. The patta also laid down that village 
roads and temporary bridges should be constructed by the villagers 
without payment. n 

For each pargana there was a bera pradhan, appointed to supervise 
the work of the Sarbarakars in his pargana. But his appointment 
and dutics were not prescribed in the rules. He had no specified 
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duties. nor did he get any remuneration though he enjoyed certain 
forest concessions. The appointment simply scemed to be a relic 
of the past, when there were pargana officials and the bera pradhan 
was then one of the influential Sarbarakars of the pargana appointed 
as such. It was stated that the State work would not suffer if 
the appointment was discontinued. The appointment of bera pradhan 
was made in consultation with the Sarbarakars. 

COLLECTION OF REVENUE : The land revenue was payable 
in two instalments on the Ist of December and lst of March. 
The payment on the first instalment was inconvenient as the harvest 
would not be completed by that time. Most of the villages got 
indebted and the Sarbarakar had himself to borrow in some cascs 
when the tenants defaulted. 

The lability to pay the rent of the whole village rested upon 
the Sarbarakar and he was expected to file a list of defaulters 
after the date for payment had expired, when the State would 
proceed to take action. According to the rules, the Sarbarakars 
could file suits only when the number of defaulters exceeded 25 
percent of the total number of ryots of the village. He was entitled 
to levy interest from the ryots. In case of non-realisation of any 
part of the revenue, the arrear would be realised from the commission 
payable to him. If this would not meet the amount of the arrears, 
the State could realise the balance from the movable and immovable 
properties of the Sarbarakar. Interest was charged from the Sarbarakar 
for failure to pay land revenue on the due date. The Sarbarakar 
had to pay interest of one percent for a week’s default, and thereafter 
at one anna per rupee per month. 

As many as 34 Sarbarakars of different villages of Talcher 
were ejected between 1931-37, being unable to fulfil the fiscal 
obligations to the State.” It was a period of economic depression 
and the prices of agricultural products were alarmingly low. Since 
the entire economy was agrarian in nature, the ryots found it very 
difficult to make annual payments. The result was the eviction of 
the ‘Sarbarakars for arrears. It was no wounder that when the unrest 
started the Sarbarakars in many cases took up the cause of the 
people, which clearly exposed -the accumulated dissatisfaction of 
the headmen against mismanagement and maladministration. 

WORKING OF THE HEADMANSHIP IN THE STATES: 
Responsibility for the entire revenue of the village was the primary 
function of the headman. This responsibility being onerous, there 
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existed many villages in diffeyent States for which headmen could 
not be found. The administration often sought a man with a high 
fiscal potential who would be able to deposit the entire amount 
from his own resources on the due date. And this cventuality of 
making advance payments was never infrequent, when either for 
poor harvest or for some other difficulties, the ryots had failed 
to discharge or delayed in fulfilling the financial obligations to the 
Statc. 

Many headmen had to incur debt to pay their instalments. The 
follow-up action against the defaulters was possible, only after the 
full payment had bcen made in due time. Under this background, 
with the exception of Gangpur in the Orissa States, where the 
headman was paid a high commission of 25 percent and a few 
States in the Chhatisgarh Agency, where the Gaontia was entitled 
to a high remuneration, the system did not work satisfactorily in 
other places.2° Collection of revenue since 1931-32, showed 
considerable arrears and there were numerous cases and evictions. 

Since in most cases Nazrana or salami had been paid or the 
post was purchased in auction, the ejectment from the post was 
therefore a serious loss, especially when the headman was not 
really to be blamed, as in the case of default of ryots. Generally 
speaking the position of Sarbarakars with the responsibility for the 
revenue became difficult through-out the agency.2! This responsibility 
for the revenue of the village through a headman without proprietary 
status, could be carried on satisfactorily, only where the payment 
to be made to the State was considerably less than the total income 
from the village. Experience in other provinces had shown that 
if the Government took much more than fifty percent, the settlement 
used to break down in a few years.22 This was the reason why 
the Sarbarakari system in Orissa, where the Sarbarakar got only 
about 10 percent or less of the village rentals as his remuneration, 
was gradually breaking down. Samething happened in States like 
Dhenkanal where the responsibility for the revenue was rigorously 
enforced.” To be successful, the system needed to be bolstered 
up by a considerable sacrifice of revenue on the part of the State. 
The possibility of making only the village headmen responsible for 
collection, being the local collector of revenue on behalf of the 
State (to which he had been reduced in some of the States practically) 
did not seem .to have been envisaged. But the line ef thinking 
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that, at the time of trouble it would be useful to hold one man 
responsible and make him pay would not prove successful as it 
was obvious that nobody would accept the position, unless assured 
of recovery from the ryots. 

In the event of default, the headman was used to be proceeded 
against in the first instance. He was usually served with a notice 
to pay the amount and sometimes a warrant of attachment of movables 
was issued against him. If he failed to pay, the movables were 
put to auction. And as the last resort, in case of non-recovery 
came ejection. The post was then auctioned and! resettled otherwise. 

The system of auctioning or Selling the headmanship was the 
most pernicious onc, because the primary purpose of such a village 
headman was to extort as much as possible. In some of the States, 
where the hcadman had the power of allotting waste lands in the 
village, he usually cxacted a salami despite its prohibition by law. 
The rule was evaded in praciice with the connivance of the ryot. 
Also in case of surrender and transfer of lands, the headman did 
not fail to extract profit at the cost of innocent ryots. 

The system of auctioning villages was popular with the States, 
because it usually provided the ruler with good money in the shape 
.of Salami. But the system was very much harmful from the point - 
of view of ryots. Though the leases brought in a certain amount 
of Nazarana, it was clear that the State suffered a loss in the 
shape of heavy drawback intercepted by the headman, which in 
a system of direct management, would have entered into the State 
accounts. 

The powers of the headman had been reduced from time to 
time on account of abuse and in view of corrupt practices inherent 
in the system.=* Throughout the agency, with the exception of 
a few States, like Gangnur and Pallahara, the powers of allotment 
and reallotment of land had been withdrawn and the Sarbarakars 
in these areas were littié morc than collectors of revenue on behalf 
of the State. 

, The system of farming out villages to headmen with responsibility 
for the revenue would then be regarded as a primitive method 
of management, the utility of which, if any, had expired with the 
time when cultivators were difficult to find and it was not suited 
to an age of rapid communications and rapidly increasing population, 
it had not fulfilled the expectations of village improvements, and 
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had on the other hand resulted often in harassment of ryots.... 2° 
The responsibility for the revenue of the village had resulted in 
the system breaking down in many States. The States, like Nilgiri 
and Athagarh completely did away with the system and in Baud, 
the headman had been rclieved from the responsibility of paying 
the land revenue. In almost every State, the administration was 
compelled to come to the rescue of the headman with certificate 
procedure and other means to ensure the revenue collection. Also 
for many villages it was difficult to find out headmen who were 
willing to accept the responsibility for revenue. 

CONCLUSION : The headman in whatever name he was 
recognised, was in the beginning a natural leader of the people. 
He was also a public servant, as he was responsible for the revenue 
collection and such other duties assigned by the ruler. Thus he 
served as the cementing link between the ruler and his subjects. 
The influence of the headmen over the masses provided the necessary 
popular base for the chiefs. 

But the degeneration of the post of headman started in, the 
subsequent period. These posts were auctioned to the highest bidders. 
Gradually the hereditary right io succession of the headmanship 
was violated. So as a natural Corollary, for the money that was 
paid to occupy the office prompted the hcadmen to extort and 
oppress the masses illegally. The position of the Sarbarakar became 
peculiar with the march of timc. They were alienated from the 
masses as the agency of oppression. Side by side they were also 
penalised by the administration for the non-fulfilment of the fiscal 
and other obligations. 

with the advent of the British, gradually the traditional elite 
groups were replaced by rationalised bureaucratic institutions, because 
the Britishers favoured their replacement by a system, which was 
very much analogous to their own for the establishment of an 
effective: imperial control. “This process also scrved to displace 
the customary elite groups of the Indian Princely States from their 
prévious political and economic power, destroying their traditional 
patterns of administrative interaction.” 

Gradually the powers of the headmen were curtailed. He became 
less and less effective. His sole responsibility regarding the collection 
of revenue at any cost from the villages made his position untenable. 
At some places also the revenue collection was carried on by the 
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6 
Government servants. Thus one would find, the headman became 
a weaker person. He had lost his popular base to be regarded 
as a natural leader of the masses. And on the other hand, he 
ceased to be the public servant, upon whom the administration 
depended. 

With the decline of the position and influence of the headmen, 
the State administration was left without any customary basis. The 
chief lost the rapport with his subjects and there was the total 
alienation. Alongwith the decline of the hcadmanship, declined the 
control and influence of the ruler. Thus in the absence of a popular 
agency, the princes lost the necessary social prop. 


LAND TENURES 
The various interests in land, apart from the ruler, that existed, 
would be enumerated as follows :- 

1. Zamindars, who were very few in number, including illaquadars 
or pir pattidars, where they existed. 

2. Holders of grants of whole villages or assignees of revenues 
of entire villages such as Khorposhdars (maintenance grantees}, 
Debottars (Temple grants} and numerous others, like grants for 
service rendered: or for rendering services, grants to Brahmins 
(Brahmottar) and Mathas, favour grants etc. 

3. Grantees of land for the same purposes and reasons as in 2, 
holding free of rent or a quit-rent. 

4. The actual cultivating class. 


ZAMINDARIES 

The Zamindaries were created for military purposes in the earlier 
days and there were Zamindars or Ilaquadars in a few Orissa 
“States like Gangpur, Seraikella, Keonjhar, Bonai, Bamra, Sonpur, 
Patna and Kalahandi, Ai one time the Zamindars practically were 
for most. purposes. Independent and they had their own criminal 
and civil administration in addition to revenue and forest administration. 
They used to enjoy powers of levying Octroi, ferry dues, cattle 
pound dues etc. and maintained their own police as well as war 
like levies. But .this practice gradually disappeared and by 1920, 
they werr practically non-existent.2’ Zamindary Sanads did not exist 
in all cases and where they did, they were vaguely worded as 
to the rights and powers of the Zanindars. 
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There were instances of Zamindaries being taken over by the 
State on the ground of mismanagement as in Kalahandi or on account 
of minority. Because of the distance and inaccessibility, the control 
of the ruler was necessarily slack, where the Zamindars considered 
themselves more or less independent, highly undesirable conditions 
used to crop up from time to time. It was clearly most undesirable 
to let Zamindars enjoy powers in such vitally important matters 
as making settlement, maintaining revenuc and land records staff 
of their own or exercising powers of coercion or distraint.*® Such 
undesirable conditions led to the political department to pass orders 
divesting the Zamindars of powers of direct control over forests. 

Most Zamindars had villages with headmen like Gaontia or 
Thekadars, there were also villages, as in the non-Zamindary areas, 
which were either held directly by the Zamindar as a Khas village 
or was temporarily vacant and under direct management. Zamindars 
usually disposed of their villages in the same manner as the rulers 
and used to realise salami or Nazarana. ‘In respect of actual 
cultivators, usually the same system or lack of it, prevailed as 
in the Non-Zamindary areas, and till the beginning of the thirties 
of the present century, the only security the cultivator had was 
that he was the hen laying the golden egg. 29 As was common 
in this area the Thekadari or Gaontiahi or Sarbarakari system of 
village management prevailed and the position of.the ryot was similar 
to that under this system elsewhere in the State. 

The Zamindars generally made a payment called Takoli to the 
State. This was a nominal sum fixed at the time of the grant 
was made and had no relation to the income of the Zamindari. 
In some cases where the Zamindars had a right to revenue other 
than land revenue it was calculated as a proportion of the total 
income of the Zamindari and in others it was a Certain percentage 
of the total land revenue. In case of a State of the Chhatisgarh 
Agency, Sarguja, the Government of India once held that the Takoli 
was a fixed ‘payment which could not be enhanced. A Takoli ,cess 
had then to be imposed in that State for covering administrative 
expenditure. The Takoli was a small portion of the total income 
of Zamindary. ° 
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NON-ZAMINDARY TENURES 

RENT FREE TENURES: In respect of rent-free grant, the 
States distinguished themselves by its copiousness and variety.30 
Niskar or rent-free grants were known by different names according 
to the purpose for which they were granted. Some of them were 
of great antiquity. In some States a considerable portion was gifted 
away in various ways. Types of grants common to all States were 
maintenance grants given to relatives or favourites, grants made 
as charity, as rewards [or good service, or as remuneration for 
rendering services or to show favour and grants for the purposes 
of deities or religious Institutions {Debottar}). Thesc grants consisted 
of entire villages or a single village or mercly portions of lands. 
Some of the grants were considerable. 

MAINTENANCE GRANTS: Khorposh grants were given to 
relatives, Raj family members, free of rent and all kinds of cesses, 
in consideration of their position and maintcnance. In Dhenkanal 
it was the practice for the Rajas to make grants in hereditary 
rights to their relatives. The estates granted to the member of 
the Rulers’ family were practically Zamindarics. They were generally 
held free of rent but paid quit-rent. The sanad for instance, issued 
to the Patait Saheb, N.P.Singh Deco, by Raja Sankar Pratap Singh 
Deo Mahendra Bahadur on ! March 1931, granted a cash allowance 
of Rupees five hundred only (Rs.500.060} for his life time and 
also an assignment of land measuring 6941.71.5 acres. 31 The 
Sanad specifically allowed him to possess and enjoy the land covered 
by these grants with all forests, waters, minerals, wood, stone and 
fisheries as a rent-free Lakharaj tenure, free from all other liabilities 
to the State and would not be alienated without the previous permission 
of the ruling chief in whole or in part. The State would bear 
all costs for reclamation of the land covered by this grant, for 
rendering it fit for cultivation. The only condition that was imposed 
was loyalty to the Ruling Chief and the State. Also another Sanad 
was issued in his favour on the said date, providing lands for 
the construction of residential buildings on the same terms and 
conditions.” = The grant for {Patait’s} residential mansion consisted 
of lands measuring 539.21 acres. n 
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TABLE I 
Allowances and land grants ‘hade before 1942 to the members 
of the immediate family circle of the Ruler of Dhenkanal. 


————————S rrr rere rire 


Sl. Name Allowance Area of the Land rent+ 

No. per month land to the cess to the 
nearest acre of nearest rupee 
the villages 


TO DOO Oe 
1. Rajkumar N.P.Singh Deo Rs.500.00 7,490 acres in Rs.4,337.00 


Patait. 6 villages. 
2. Rajkumar S.P.Singh Deo Rs.S00.00 6,003 acres in Rs.1,029.00 
8 villages. 
3. Smt. Ratna Prava Devi Nil 10,034 acresin Rs.1,370.00 
Rani Sahiba. 5 villages. 
4. Smt. Jeje Manima Nil 318 acres in not known. 
6 villages. 
5. Smt. Rajmata Sahiba Rs.750.00 5,073 acres in Rs.4,099.00 
10 villages. 


Source: File No. If, 8 {Pol}, 1947, Accession No. 90 (OSA). 


In Talcher the Khorposh grants were generally made for the 
life time of the grantee. Raja Kishore Chandra Birabar Harichandan 
made the Khorposh land heritable not transferable. The Durbar rescrved 
the power to convert any khorposh land into ryoti after seven 
generations from the original grantee or could leave it rent-free 
for an unlimited period. Khorposh or Khanja holders could create 
ryoti or under ryoti rights in his tenures. If converted into ryoti, 
the owner of such ryoti lands would enjoy all the privileges of 
a ryot. Like that of all other States, the Khorposh grants depended 
upon the loyalty to the Ruling .chief. These tenure holders were 
of two kinds:-(1}) Those who claimed consanguinity with the Ruling 
Chief and (2) those who were distant relatives. The former had 
hereditary interest in land and others for the life time. In this 
state, grant in cash and grant of villages towards Khanja and Khorposh 
were in practice. Those who got cash khorposh were entitled to 
draw the amount from the State Treasury. Whereas those who 
enjoyed the villages got the full control of the villageg granted 
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to them by the State, subject to the following conditions, (1) that 
the appointment of the Sarbarakars should be under the contro! 
of the State, (2) that the Khorposhdars were not entitled to levy 
any tax or extract any work beyond the standing rules of the State 
and {iii) that any extra assessment when made on these khorposh 
villages would be paid to the State. They enjoyed their original 
grants. In Khorposh villages the rent was not paid by the Sarbarakar 
directly to the khorposh holders, but payment was made into the 
State treasury, wherefrom the khorposhdars got their due.33 


TABLE II 
Khanja Villages together with their land revenue and cesses 
and the cash grants enjoyed by the members of the Raj family 
of Talcher. 


Sl. Name No.of Landrevenue Cash grants Total amount 
No. Khanja including madeto some of Khanja 
villages cesses. members of enjoyed. 


the Raj family. 


Rs-Anna-Pies Rs-Anna-Pies Rs-Anna-Pices 


1. Ranee Sahcba 14 8§740-8-2 1963-13-5 10,104-5-7 
2. Patait Saheb 5 8360-14-10 565-12-6 8,926-11-4 
3. Keshab ChandraSamant 3 800-0-0 800-0-0 
4. Hadibandhu Singh 2 365-0-0 365-0-0 
5. Mahesh ChandraSamant 2 711-4-7 19-7-3 730-11-10 
6. Gokul ChandraSamant 1 371-2-4 371-2-4 
7. Prafulla ChandraSamant | 382-5-10 382-5-10 
8. Naba Kishore Samant 1 j130-0-0 130-0-0 
9. KailashChandraSamant 1 120-0-0 120-0-0 
10.Suresh Chandra Samant 2 120-0-0 120-0-0 
11.Umesh Chandra Samant 2 120-0-0 120-0-0 
12.Parmananda Singh 1 500-0-0 500-0-0 


NOOO OOOO Oo 


Source: Ruler of Talcher to Addl. Political Agent, 11 October, 1939, 
Bowstead File of 1939-40, Talcher, Subdivisional office record 
room, Talcher. 
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By the decision of the ruler of Talcher on 16 March 44, all 
rent-free Khorposh lands of ‘the State merged into the tenancy land 
and Ee norposheoes were entitled to get the cash grants from the 
State treasury.” The cash allowance was regarded as Khorposh 
grants to be enjoyed by them without any interference to the terms 
and conditions of the original grants. 

The origins of these grants were based on the responsibility 
of the Ruler to provide for the junior branch. The responsibility 
for such maintenance was accepted and was discharged by making 
land grants. Sometimes a Ruler made extensive grants in favour 
of his wife and younger son to guard against denial of help by 
his successor in case of disagreement with the fomer.3 

The general rule, regarding maintenance, favour and good services 
grants was that they were unconditional or with nominal conditions, 
such as loyalty, but in somc of the subscquent grants, conditions, 
such as their being for the life time of the holder only, were 
imposed in case of maintenance grants. Some Khorposh (maintenance) 
grants simply implied a right to the income as in the case of 
Talcher, but others carricd other rights as well which practically 
extended to Zamindari rights. The Sanads, particularly of the older 
grants, used extremely vague and sweeping language. There was 
no unanimity among the States about the substance of the grants. 
In Dhenkanal, the Khorposhdars had the right to minerals and forests. 

Many of these grantees and Debottar and other holders of whole 
villages used to enjoy the right of appointment of their own village 
headman, with or without the approval of the State and quite a 
number of them directly held charge of their villages taking the 
position of village headman as well. 

DEBOTTAR GRANTS: The grants to deities or temples or Debottar 
grants, were extremcly extensive in Orissa States. Quite a number 
of the grants were in favour of Institutions outside the States like 
Jagannath at Puri or mathas at Gaya. But most of the grants were 
for deities inside the State. Small grants of holdings made for the 
purposes of village-Deitics used to be managed by persons known 
as Sebaits or Marfatdars of the deities or in common by willagers. 
Other grants were usually managed by the ruler himself or by 
a member of his family through what was commonly known as 
the Debottar Department or Thakur Mahal . 
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The accounts of this Department ‘except where the State was 
under management, were usually a private affair and were not subject 
to audit or examination. The Lakhraj Control Order in Nilgin did 
not apply to Debottar grants and in Hindol, the Committee constituted 
to report on the management of these grants was debarred from 
examining grants managed by the ruler. There was in practice no 
agency to examine the management of thesc grants even where 
the Institution or dcity concerned was within the State and, needless 
to say, there was anything in respect of those at PURI or GAYA. 

The funds of Debottar estates were often lent out at a high 
rate of intcrest for various purposes. This would cstablish that the 
funds were much in excess of the requirement. In most cases it 
might be assumed that the Debottar funds formed an addition to 
the income of the Ruling family.” 

Generally speaking, the Debottar grants did not connote anything 

more than the deity taking the place of a Zamindar or Khorposhdar 
or the village headman through the Agent or ‘the marfatdar . Sometimes 
full rights had been given in village waste as in Dhenkanal and 
Narsinghpur in addition to the right of appointing the village headman. 
In some cases there was nothing more implied than that the revenues 
were appropriated on.behalf of the deity, this was the case where 
there was the headman appointed by the State. Not all Debottar 
grants were held rent-free and some paid quit-rents, particularly 
some of the holdings of land. 
In Dhenkanal, the Debottar grants were all managed by the Debottar 
Department under Ruler’s brother, the Ruler being the final authority. 
The Debottar estate consisted of lands given as service-grants: “to 
Shebaits of temples, land cultivated directly or through lessees, and 
also jungles. The total Debottar area in Dhenkanal constituted 47,554 
acres in’ 78 villages.?! Out of them, quit-rents were collected on 
7,693 acres in 11 villages, which amounted to Rs:420.00. In connection 
with this Department, resolutions were passed at public meetings 
alleging that the lands were being managed as if they were the 
Rulers’ private prop crty and suggesting vesting the management in 
a public committee. ® 

The Talcher Debottar lands were held rent-free and cess free 
for religious purposes and could be transferred only with the permission 
of the Dogrbar. They were impartible, ryoti and under ryoti right 
could be created with the sanction of the Durbar. Some portion 
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known as State Debottar segmed to be mananged by the Ruler. 
In case of villages, Debottar in particular, which were beyond the 
operation of the Debottar- Manager, it had been frequently found 
that the Sebayat, the person who received the income from the 
land and had the right to devote it to the worship of the deity, 
treated it as his private property. The Debottar tenure holders were 
allowed to retain and enjoy the land revenue of these villages, 
paying the cesses such as school cess and forest cess to the State. 
The tenure holders of these lands enjoyed the miscellaneous cess 
as a part of land revenue. These tenure holders had sub-tenants 
under them. 

BRAHMOTTAR GRANTS : The Brahmottar grants (Grants to 
Brahmins) were often grants of whole villages but were quite commonly 
of plots of land only. The grants usually constituted a rent-free 
settlement for Brahmins whose immigration as religious preceptors 
and learned men, the rulers formerly encouraged. The grants usually 
consisted of villages, probably new settlements or, it might be, 
villages from which the original cultivators were ejected, given to 
a group of Brahmins for themselves and their progeny. These became 
the villages of exclusively Brahmin landlords or holders of land 
who cultivated through labourers or paid servants. The Sanads of 
these grants alienated them in perpetuity and contained no reservation 
of any sort in respect of forest or minerals, and the Brahmins 
always claimed them as absolute property. Usually the entire village 
area, cultivated as well as uncultivated, was divided between the 
residents. Rights of alienation was recognised in most places where 
the alienee was also a Brahmin, but in some, as in Dhenkanal, 
alienation used to terminate the rent-free character. 

In most of the places occupancy right was granted to their 
tenants. There used to be no headman in the usual sense of the 
term in these villages as ordinarily no revenue was paid but most 
of them did have some sort of recognised headmen for the purpose 
of collecting cesses and quit-rent where payable. New cultivation, 
if any, in these villages was not the concem of the State except 
in Keonjhar where reclamation used to require permission of the 
State and the land assessed to quit-rent. 

The Chowkidar and other Village servants were usually nominated 
by the Brahmins. 
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‘Another characteristic of these villages was that the Brahmins 
were not liable to any Bethi, or Begar or any other levy of the 
type to which other villages were Liable. 

Generally ‘speaking, Brahmottar villages were an agglomeration 
of Individual grants or grants made collectively to a number of 
persons. In nature, the grants differed little form an oridinary 
maintenance grant, without any conditions.” 

In the Brahmottar villages of Dhenkanal {entirely Brahmottar} 
the holders were all Brahmins and they usually cultivated through 
servants, but there scemed to be recorded sub-tenants with occupancy 
rights also in some cases. These sub-tenants paid rent to the Brahmottar 
holders, they had right of tranfer and their rents were fixed at 
settlement. A quitrent was levied on Brahmottar-Dars but some 
seemed to be Lakhraj (rent-free) also. The total Brahmottar arca 
in Dhenkanal constituted 28, 139 acres in 65 villages.” out of 
them, quit-rents were collected on 22,452 acres in 40 villages, 
which amounted to Rs.1,767.00. There were headmen in the Brahmottar 
villages known as Mukaddams, who used to collect and pay the 
cesses. The Brahmottardars had rights in homestead trees and 
fisheries.” ! 

The Record of rights of 1924, showed that Brahmottar and 
other rent-free and quit-rent paying tenures were heritable but not 
saleable without the permission of the State. Formerly the tenures 
were liable to forfeiture if transferred but according to proclamation 
of 1938, transfers by sale were pemrmissible without salami, but 
holdings became ryoiti holdings on such tranfer. 

In Talcher, Brahmottar lands held by Brahmins were liable to 
pay quit-rent and cesses, according to the terms of the pattas they 
were heritable, not transferable except under will or gift without 
the previous sanction of the Darbar, and liable to lose their character 
as Brahmottar and become ryoti after any tranfer other than Wo 
succession, will or gift unless otherwise permitted by the Darbar.” 
The total Brahmottar land area in Talcher constituted 3, 530. 36 
acres and the quit-rent and cesses collected on them amounted 
to Rs.5,256-14-6.33 

In some States like Mayurbhanj, Bamra and Talcher, certain 
rules for the control of these grants were framed in the beginning 
of this century. In other States, like Nilgiri and Hindol, rules were 
comparatively of recent date. The;,object of the rules or Lakhraj 
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control orders, as they used Ao be known in some States was 
to control the holders of rent-free grants and in Nilgiri it was 
stated to be an Indirect measure for resumption of the grants. 
Mostly the rules provided for resumption in certain circumstances 
such as disloyalty, misbehaviour, alienation and so on. The introduction 
of the rules did not make much difference in the position except 
that they sometimes defined the position in respect of alienation 
ane sometimes prescribed salamis, where alienation was permitte- 
d. The Lakharaj grants in the Dhenkanal State did not carry 
with them the right of transfer, and that the alienation ‘of these 
grants without the consent of the State, was invalid. In 1904, the 
Bengal Government issued orders directing that all Lakhraj grants 
alienated without permission should be resumed and assessed to 
rent, but these orders were not in fact carried out. In 1916, the 
late chief laid down the principle that unauthorised transfers made 
prior to a certain date would be recognised on payment of penalties 
on a prescribed scale and that transfers made without sanction 
after that date would not be recognised. The Lakhrajdars of Dhenkanal 
filed a petition against the imposition of penalties. His Excellency, 
the Governor of Bihar and Orissa after a full view of the circumstances 
considered it advisable to adhere to the principle adopted by the 
late chief and had directed that the 1st January, 1923 should be 
fixed as the date after which no transfer of lakhraj lands effected 
without sanction, would be recognised.” Unauthorised transfers made 
before that date would be recognised, subject to the payment of 
penaltics on the scale as finally revised by the Chief in 1916. 
In this respect no distinction would be drawn between transfers 
made before and after 1901. Any transfer effected without sanction 
after the Ist January,1923, would lead to the resumption of the 
grant. 

RULER’S PERSONAL LANDS : Each ruler and member of 
his family kept a number of villages in personal capacity. Such 
villages were commonly known as Sir, Nijchas, Kham, Bhanda: 
or Khamar villages. As far as villages held by the members of 
the family, such as Ranis, were concerned they were indistinguishable 
from rent-free grants, except that in a number of States they ‘were 
held without a Sanad; while in a few, there were Sanads or conditions 
contained in the order making the grant. Conditions usually concernec 
the period for which the grants might be enjoyed. ° 
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There were also certain villages which were not held as rent-free 
grants but were held in the capacity of a village headman. There 
were, for example, villages in pallahara of which the Rani was 
the Sarbarakar. Here the cesses were appropriated by the Ruler 
or all the Bhogra land was held rent-free, even though it was 
in excess of the prescribed percentage. Usually in Khamar villages, 
cultivation used to be carried on partly by the Ruler’s servants 
and partly by tenants without any rights in the land. At times 
also the Khamar villages were converted into ordinary villages, on 
account of the Nazarana available for the post of headman of the 
village. 

In Talcher the Khas-Dakhal lands were either leased out or 
managed directly by the Darbar and were recorded in the name 
of the Darbar in the settlement records; all waste lands (including 
Protected forest) not included in the holdings of any ryot, were 
assumed to be Khas Dakhal. The Durbar reserved the right to 
make personal use of all waste lands or to lease them out to 
any class of tenants on any terms which the Durbar thought fit 
and proper. This meant that waste land could be leased out by 
the Ruler on rent which could not be fixed at settlement and the 
ryots could ‘continue indefinitely as tenants at will, liable to be 
ejected at any time. These lands represented mostly waste lands 
reclaimed, lands relinquished, abandoncd by ryots, or lands pruchased 
by the ruler from the subjects. 

BABUAN JAGIRS : In a few States like Bamra, pallahara, 
‘Bonai and Patna, there existed a type of grant, sometimes a whole 
village, known as Babuan Jagirs.”0 These Babuan Jagirs were grants 
made to relatives of the ruler, either free or on a quit-rent and 
where the whole village was a Babuan Jagir, the resemblance to 
a Brahmottar village was striking. Here also the grant was made 
originally to one or more grantees to be enjoyed by themselves 
and their progeny, and the land was subsequently divided among 
the descendants of the holders. 

“ Such grants were not however absolute and rent free, and a 
quit-rent used to be paid with liability to enhancement at settlements. 

SERVICE GRANTS: The service grants or service Jagirs, which 
meant that the grants awarded on the condition of service being 
rendered were found in all the States. These grants were rarely 
consisted of entire villages. In practically no case, the grants were 
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held for any public service of importance, and where any service 
was rendered to the ruler the} must be regarded as an unseen 
addition to his privy purse. 

Most important of the large number of service grants were 
those made to the old-paiks or Khandaits, who constituted the 
local militia in olden times. The paiks were to .be found almost 
exclusively in Orissa States. There were occasionally whole villages 
of them, as for example in Talcher, and in some places the bulk 
of the cultivators of a village consisted of paiks. They originally 
held their lands rent-free on the liability of being called up for 
military service but when this contingency was ruled out because 
of the political developments in the country the Paiks were settled 
as occupancy ryots.48 In the Orissa province the Paiks were settled 
long ago as occupancy ryots. The Institution of Paiks however still 
continued in some States, as in Hindol or pallahara where they 
were made use of for guard duties or as peons of Officers, the 
rulers etc. The peculiarity of these Paik jagirs was that, even when 
fully assessed, the normal law of succession did not apply and 
only one member of the family who was considered fit to discharge 
the duties of a Paik inherited the jagir. The Paiks in most cases 
appeared to have held the land for generations, and probably the 
land was cleared by them.” They were entire villages consisting 
of Paik families, and all the lands available were Paik jagirs or 
service holdings. The headman of such a village was known as 
Garnaik, Garhtia,Sardar or similar other title. 

In Dhenkanal an important class of Jagir holders were the Paiks, 
who were.formerly foot-soldiers; 675 of these Paiks were recorded 
as retained at the settlement but their lands had been assessed 
to rent.) The Paiks got Rs.6.00 per annum out of the land revenue 
of the village. Despite the fact that the land had been assessed, 
the Paik had no ryoti rights in his land, and if he was removed, 
he lost thie land. His heir got the land only if he was fit to perform 
the duties of a Paik. They performed guard and patrol duties. 

In Talcher, in the Paikali villages the holdings of the Paiks 
did not descend according to the personal law of the holders sbut 
the eldest son of the holder was usually appointed as Paik in 
succession. He got the whole holding but the land was not jagir 
and held free of rent. ° 
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Among other Service jagirs were those granted to people performing 
various works like the drum-beaters on ceremonial occasions, 
washermen, dancing girls, barbers, painters, astrologers and numerous 
others. During recent times, most of these grants became practically 
useless, or the grantees used to appear on ceremonial occasions 
only before the ruler, once or twice a year. 

Then there were the village servants holding jagirs like barber, 
Dhobi, Kumbhar and so on. With the change in the social and 
economic sect up of the community in the beginning of the present 
century most of these grants became of no use to the community 
and the services of these jagirdars used to be utilised mainly by 
officers of the State for their purposes while on tour. ! 

The most important among the jagir holders of the village was 
the Chowkidar and in some States his assistant, known as Jhankar. 
The Chowkidar was usually regarded as a police-servant, and the 
Police were usually consulted at the time of his appointment. In 
most States the: Chowkidar was remunerated in shape of Jagir land 
though not always adequate for his maintenance. There were ନ 
Chowkidars in Talcher enjoying only 403.59 acres of jagir land.” 
In the States like Korea, Surguja, Patna or Sarangarh a levy was 
made for the dress of the Chowkidar. In Tigiria, there. was the 
exceptional practice of the Chowkidar making a levy for the grant 
of receipts for payment of revenue. On the whole the number 
of village servants holding Jagir or mate ned by villagers or both 
seemed to be greatly in excess of needs.” The additional burden 
on the ryots in some States on account of the village servants 
seemed to be two annas, or more, per rupee of the land revenue. 

In Talcher, Jagir lands included Chakaran Jagir, Chakaran bajiafti 
Jagir, Bhalloke Jagir, and persons holding such Jagirs were called 
Jagirdars. Chakaran Jagir lands were held rent-free and cess-free 
for the purpose of rendering free service to the Durbar, were not 
transferable, were impartible and generally enjoyed by the senior 
member of the family by succession. Chakaran bajiafti tenures were 
Jagir lands which paid rent and cesses. Such Jagirdars were bound 
to render service but were entitled to receive wages also. 

AN APPRAISAL :The enormous alienation of State revenue 
in the shape of grant was striking. The impact of the grants, that 
increased in number and extent from time to time by fresh ones, 
made by each ruler, was particularly adverse on the State revenue. 
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Most of the grantees were non-cultivating land lords or rent 
receivers. Over wide areas a very large proportion of subletting 
had emerged. In consequence, a bulk of the real cultivators, were 
reduced to unprotected tenants. They had no security of tenure 
and this naturally had a demoralising effect on the tenantry. 

In the States, like Hindol or Nilgiri, where the policy of resumption 
had started, it had caused resentment. The grantees in most cases 
held the lands for many generations. To eject them from such 
lands or to levy a Salami from them, had generated intense 
dissatisfaction. The policy followed in the provinces in respect of 
such lands was usually to assess them to revenue without ejecting 
the holders, the land becoming ryoti. By the settlement of 1911-12 
in Talcher, the service tenures had been assessed with rents. The 
holders were required also to perform their professional services 
on payment by the State. But they were restricted being forbidden 
to alienate their lands by sale, gift, mortgage or otherwise. 

The Brahmottardars in Dhenkanal were very much restive, because 
of the restrictions on the transfer of lands and the imposition of 
Salami The gradual control of the Lakhraj tenures by the State 
was not favourably disposed. In 1925, five petitions were filed 
by 37 Lakhirajdars of Dhenkanal State for exemption from payment 
of the Magan levied from all the persons in the State at the time 
of the marriage of the minor chief.5? Though the political agent 
decided not to exempt the petitioners from the payment of contributions 
on special occasions such as marriage of the chief, this: clearly 
brought into surface the simmering discontent among the Lakhiraj 
Brahmins in the State. 

Finally there were various rulings of the Political Agent to the 
effect that no ruler was bound by the grants made by his predecessors 
and rulers generally made use of this rule to punish such grantees, 
whom they considered undesirable. 

It had been pointed out in respect of Debottar grants. that 
there was usually no proper control. This was true of all grants 
as well and in a number of States there was no register even 
of all the grants. ® 


THE RYOTS n 
In the absence of a properly codified tenancy law, the ryot 
in the States was left insecure against harassment and exploitation. 
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The administration pursued the previous practices, orders passed 
in individual cases, expedients adopted to handle particular situations 
and at best, the fragmentary rules in dealing with the tenancy in 
the State. The only security the cultivator enjoyed in fespect of 
his land, was, therefore, the fact that he was a desirable person, 
contributing to the revenue of the State.” But the situation was 
completely different in the early period of settlement, when there 
were more land than the people to cultivate. The land owners, 
whether they were headmen or Zamindar or the ruler, often offered 
inducements for attracting the prospective cultivators. The chance 
of dispossession or harassment was the least as that would mean 
the abandonment of cultivation. The land owner, however, retained 
the right of ejection of the individual cultivator, if he failed to 
rise up to his expectation and conversely in case of injustice and 
unfair treatment, the cultivator also maintained the same right to 
give up the land and change over to an area under a different 
owner. Since, in the early days, the land for cultivation was available 
in plenty, the right on land was not so much insisted on and 
the cultivator was satisfied with . merely the permission to enjoy 
the land.°® Any possibility of harassment, must have been therefore 
remote and the cultivator was once a favoured individual whose 
threat to give up cultivation and go elsewhere was not to be taken 
lightly.?? 

As, however, the population increased and more and more land 
became cultivated and forests receded, there was a change in the 
position. The position of cultivator gradually weakened and he 
was no longer so much sought after as in the days when cultivation 
was scanty and cultivators were few in number. So with the growth 
of population it became difficult for the cultivator to find new plots 
of land for himself and the situation emerged in many places, where 
he did not hesitate to put up with considerable harassment, lest 
he would lose the land. 

From 1901 to 1941, the population increased in the province 
of Orissa by 32.9% and in Orissa States by 42.7%.°1 The growth 
of population in the States like Talcher and Dhenkanal during the 
fifty years (1891-1941) was considerable, being 39% and 36% 
respectively. 

But there was no growth of cultivable land in the States. For 
example in 1911-12 the total amount of cultivated land recorded 
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in the State of Talcher was 79,912.33 scres.® During the seventeen 
years thereafter, there was no addition to the area of cultivable 
land, rather the growth Was negative. In 1928-29, the cultivated 
area recorded, was 79,300.71 acres. * Similarly, the addition of 
cultivable land to the total was meagre in Dhenkanal. Since the 
settlement of 1897-98 to a fresh one in 1923-24, only 30,152 
acres of fice lands had been brought to cultivation, an increase 
of 13.33%.°° In 1923-24, the amount of cultivated land recorded 
was 3,14,390 acres. Thus it would be seen that the area fit for 
cultivation gradually exhausted, whercas the population went on 
increasing. 

Thus as the strength of the cultivator declined, the Thekadar, 
the Zamindar and the Ruler became more and more powerful. Loss 
of his land became a serious matter for the cultivator and with 
it emerged, the need for the rights in the land. This explained 
as to why the agitation for the right in the land was of comparatively 
recent growth in the States, but none the less, the agitation was 
strong, definite, and broad based and grew in strength as time 
proceeded. 

EJECTMENT : The situation, that emerged out of thc weakening 
of the position of the ryot, was recognised in some States quite 
early, particularly in the States under the direct management of 
the Political Department during minority of rulers. A definition of 
rights and liabilities was attempted. The tenancy regulation, introduced 
in the State of Mayurbhanj in 1910 based mainly on certain provisions 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. In many States the Patta 
granted to the village hcadmen, contained some sort of record of 
tenants’ rights, particularly a clause depriving him of the powers 
of ejectment except of non-payment of rents and through the agency 
of a State Court. Simultaneously with the conferment of this protection 
of the ryot against the hcadman it had also to be recognised that 
the State or the Zamindar should also not eject the ryots arbitrarily 
and in most of the States it became the rule that a ryot would 
not be ejected so long as he did not make default with his revenue. 
This however was not actual conferment of any substantial right.” 

In all the States the ryot could be ejected without compensation, 
if the land was required either for a public purpose or for the 
private purpose of the ruler or his relatives. In some states compensation 
for improvement only {as for example buildings) were supposed 
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to be payable. The procedure for acquisition in almost all cases 
was very summary in nature and always caused considerable hardship’ 
to the tenants affected. 

So far as the rights of the ryot was concerned in Dhenkanal, 
the ryots could hold the land at a fixed rent during the currency 
of the settlement but were liable to be ejected for arrears, for 
rendering the land unfit for the tenancy or for leaving it uncultivated 
for three consecutive years, for transfer by sale or mortgage without 
previous permission, for violation of a special or customary condition 
of the tenure or for disloyalty proved in the course of a Judicial 
proceeding. ® As modified by the proclamation of 1938, the position 
was that there would be no eviction for arrears of rent but a 
part of the holding sufficient for the recovery of the arrears was 
liable to be attached and sold. 

In Talcher, a ryot, once admitted to the occupation of the 
lands either by the State or by a tenure-holder, acquired the right 
to hold the land so long as he paid the rent and discharged the 
duties regulated by the Durbar, unless the said lands were required 
by the Durbar for any public purposes. ®” When the land was required 
by the Durbar for any public purpose or for the use of the Durbar, 
the lands so required might be acquired on payment of a reasonable. 
compensation to the holder. Under-ryots obtained rights from ryots 
or tenants on such conditions as payment of half the produce, 
a fixed produce rent, or a fixed cash rent by agreement; an under-ryot 
acquired Occupancy right over the land, if it was held continvously 
for more than twelve years. He could not be ejected till the contract 
between himself and his landlord held good. The term Occupancy 
right was not otherwise used in the rules and there was no definition 
of what it meant. 

TRANSFER: A peculiar conviction was in vogue in the State, 
that all the land belonged to the Ruler or the Durbar (Usually 
the two things were indistinguishable). And the ryots were not entitled 
to compensation in case of take over of land and compensation, 
if granted, was largely a matter of favour. Out of this conception 
emerged, with. exception to a few States, the idea that the ryot 
did not.possess any transferable rights on the soil. In States like 
Ranpur, Athagarh, Bamra and Nilgiri, transfer did not require sanction, 
but in all the remaining States, permission of the State or the 
headman or both was required. The absence of the rights of transfer 
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did not however mean that the, prohibition was fully effective, it 
was only limited in its application. So far as the cultivator was 
concerned, he always considered that he had a right to the land 
he was tilling and he used to make use of the land to get rid 
of the fiscal stringency. Transfers in the States in which the ban 
existed, was more or less freely carried out in collusion with the 
headman (who had the power to accept the surrender of land, 
and/or reallotment thereof) by a pre-arranged sale taking shape 
of surrender to the headman, and reallotment by him to the person, 
who bought the land. 70 Thus in places, where the land had any 
value, this became a recognised practice in course of time. But 
at times, the State administration was taking a serious view of 
these unauthorised tranfers of holding. Restriction of the rights of 
transfer was of course one of the main grievances of the cultivators.” 

In the States in which permission to effect a sale was necessary 
it was usually obtained on payment of a Salami; in some States 
the levy was not called a Salami, but mutation fee or registration 
fee; in some others a Salami as well as a mutation fee used. to 
be levied. In the State of Sonepur, both the Headman and the 
State used to levy Salamis. The Salamis varied from 10% to 25% 
and the total expenses of a sale in most cases came upto about 
thirty or thirtyfive percent in Salami, mutation fee, and other payments. 

In most of the States, which permitted transfer, this was subjected 
to so many conditions, that sometimes meant virtual negation of 
the right.’ Thus sales by aboriginals were allowed to people of 
the same class as far as possible. In some States, for example, 
Bamra, sale by members of backward castes was also restricted 
in the same manner. In a few States transfer was restricted to 
holdings above four to six acres, and in some others a rental limit 
was taken for this purpose. A large number of holdings did not 
satisfy these conditions and thus, transfer was virtually denied in 
all these cases. 

In Dhenkanal, formerly the holding could not be partitioned 
without permission but subsequently this was allowed. Sale of land 
was subject to a ‘Salami (Sale fee) based upon the nature and 
classification of the land and the highest rate por acre was charged 
Rs. 20.00.23 

According to the proclamation no Salami was charged for mortgages 
for first five years, and beyond this period, Salami at 2% of the 
consideration money could be recovered. 

i 
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Aboriginals and, persons of low castes could not sell land to 
persons of high castes or non-aboriginals without permission. Part 
of ‘a holding measuring five acres or less could not be sold unless 
a tenant had other land in the state which with the residual holding, 
amounted to five acres or more in area. Part of a holding of 
more than five acres could be sold if the residue was not less 
than five acres. Holdings of less than five acres might be sold 
entirely, with the exception of homestead arcas, the transfer of 
which was optional. Rent free homestead might be sold on the 
same conditions subject to payment of Salami but on tranfer, was 
liable to be assessed for rent. Paikali land could be sold to a 
Resident Ryot, but the purchaser would be liable to render service. 
Infraction of the rules entailed liability to resumption. 

Salamis were also charged in cases of exchange, adoption without 
permission, usufructuary mortgage and testamentary succession without 
previous permission. A mutation fee at four annas per acre of 
land or part of an acre (maximum Rs. 20.00) was also charged. 

In Talcher ryoti lands could be partitioned or transferred by 
sale on payment of a Salami with the permission of the Revenue 
Officer. Mortgages and exchanges eic. were also permitted. The 
rules regarding the tranfer of lands required the Revenue Officer 
to be particular that the whole or greater part of the good land 
belonging to the owner was not sold, because the remaining inferior 
or small portion of the good land might leave uneconomically small 
area to support him and his dependents, which might subsequently 
compel him to leave the State and also might make it difficult 
for him to pay the rent of the remaining inferior land. 74 The Salami 
was 25% (reduced to 12.5% in 1941) of the consideration recoverable 
from the transferee. In the land acquisition case. for the Radway 
the Salami was actually recovered from the ryots or transferors. 
Under an Amendment of 1941, the Revenue Officer was also asked 
to ‘be particular to see that an aboriginal is not generally allowed 
to transfer his Jand', such permission might be granted only when 
there was enough land Jeft to support him and his dependents. 

“ Mutation was through Land registration. A person acquiring ryoti 
land was required to get his registration done within three months 
and free were charged at the rate of Re.1.00 for lands upto Rs.5.00 
rent, Rs.2.00 for Rs.10.00 rent and for more than Rs.10.00 additional! 
fee of a annas for each Rs. 10.00.76 Failure to register within the 
prescribed period meant double f1e normal fees. 
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When land was acquired by succession, will or gift or deed 
of sale, a proclamation inviting Objections was issued when the 
case would come up and the transferee was also noticed at the 
cost of the applicent. This was done inspite of the fact that transfer 
required permission and before granting such permission a notice 
inviting objection etc. was issued. When the land was registered 
in a person’s name, a new Patta was issued and entries were 
made in the Settlement records. 

Prevention and restriction of transfer resulted in harassment 
and discontentment of the ryots. It restricted their credit potential 
as they failed to make use of the land as security at the time 
of their disposal. The mojority of the holdings being uneconomic 
and the consequent compulsion of the cultivator to borrow to invest 
capital to avoid the diminishing retum in the plot of land and 
to skip over the bad period, he was put in a very tight comer. 
At times he was compelled to give up his land and cultivation. 
In the absence of any restriction, by selling a part, he might have 
been able to save the rest of the plot and could have met the 
urgency. 

The restriction was often used by the Government as a source 
of revenue. The cultivator had to spend an appreciable amount 
and. to .wait for a good deal of time to get the money, when 
he needed it urgently. He had to incur expenditure in the way 
of court fee, the petition paper fee, petition writer’s fees, expense 
connected with coming to -the Court, proclamation and notice fees 
etc. Having spent so much at the time of the fiscal need, he 
had to wait for sometime to obtain the necessary orders for sale. 
On the other hand, after spending. so much of money, energy and 
time, if he was refused permission, then the quantum of his irritation 
and harassment could easily be imagined. ‘Restrictions were not 
successful, caused only inconvenience and expense to the cultivator 
and engendered a feeling of ‘grievance and frustration, it led to 
the concoction of ways of circumvention which were always based 
on dishonesty and thus had the effect of lowering the moral standard 
of the poorer classes still further.’?! 

The ryoti tenure was more or less uniform throughout the States 
of the Agency. The Ryot acquired rights (such as they were) in 
land, as soon as he started cultivating it, unlike the provision of 
the Orissa Tenancy Act of 1913, which prescribed a period of 
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twelve years cultivation before. a ryot could claim exemption from 
the arbitrary eviction. 

In Orissa, generally the terms Thani and Pahi were commonly 
used in describing the status of a ryot. Formerly there was considerable 
difference between the two tenures as described by S.L. Maddox 
in his Settlement Report of Orissa (1890-1900 A.D.). But the distinction 
between the pahand Thani ryots gradually disappeared throughout 
Orissa including the States, though in the latter area the terms 
were still used to distinguish between Resident and Non-resident 
cultivators. 

The next kind of land tenure was that referred to as Chandanadar 
in some of the States, a name given to a person who used to 
hold a house site, but had no cultivation, particularly in the village 
of residence. The pahi or Non-resident cultivator of one village 
might be a Chandanadar of another village. A Chandanadar might 
be described as a person, who held only a house site, and was 
either a non-agriculturist, or cultivated in another village. 

IMPROVEMENTS : In all States, the right to make simple 
improvements by digging wells were recognised only in the thirties 
of the present century though generally improvements like digging 
‘of “tanks, construction. of water reservoirs etc. could- not be made 
without permission. In most of the States there used to be no 
rules regarding the conversion of land to non-agricultural purposes 
like constructing a house. In some States like Nilgiri, conversion 
was not permitted and presumably conversion was penalised by 
ejectment or used to be condoned by the levy of a Salami. 

RIGHT ON TREES : In most of the States, till the upheavals 
of 1938, the ryots had few rights in trees on their holdings. The 
general position was changed after 1938 and the ryots were allowed 
to do what they liked with the trees of unreserved species and 
with regard to the more valuable species usually a fee was charged 
on a concessional rate. In Talcher, the number of reserved species 
before the agitation was enormous, as many as thirtyone in number, 
but sicne then there gad been a reduction to a number, which 
was, as few as ten.’° In Dhenkanal under the new proclamation 
the ryots could enjoy the fruits and flowers of all trees on their 
recorded holdings and could cut tress of unreserved species without 
permission. Reserved species could be cut with permission and according 
to-a further proclamation of 1939, the royalty on such trees was 
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reduced to 3/4th of the origiral royalty. According to the record 
of rights a ryot had full rights in trees plantd by him on his 
homestead or holding. Generally speaking the practice about planted 
tress was that they belonged to the planter. In no State had the 
full right to a tree standing on person’s holding been conceded.”? 

On trees on waste land, the position was similar. In most states, 
fruits of such trees were enjoyed in common by the villagers, but 
in some States like Nilgiri, the right was auctioned by the state. 

In contrast to the position of the ryots in the States the condition 
of their counterparts in the British districts of Orissa across the 
border was much secure. In the old districts of Orissa (Cuttack, 
Puri, Balasore) towards the latter part of the 19th century a very 
far reaching change had been effected in the tenancy relations by 
the extension of certain sections of Bengal Tenancy Act through 
various Government notifications. For the first time the ryot obtained 
the statutory recognition regarding the accrual of the occupancy 
rights. Any person who continuously possessed the land as a ryot 
for twelve years became a settled ryot of the village and every 
settled ryot obtained the right of occupancy in all lands held by 
him. Those who enjoyed the Occupancy rights, were protected from 
ejectment for arrears of rents and from enhancement of rent beyond 
certain limits. The .right of non-occupancy ryots were also placed 
on a definite footing and the power of the landlords to evict them 
and to increase the rents was limited. Tenant protection throughout 
India was then sought, after the model of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1885, which secured the status and privileges of all classes 
of tenants. Similarly, the Orissa Tenancy Act, which came into 
force on 12 Septemeber 1913, clearly defined the rights and the 
position of all types of tenants. ‘One of the main principles that 
influenced the framers of the act was that the ryots shold be guaranteed 
security of tenure...” °° Similarly, on the other side of the State 
of Talcher and Dhenkanal, Angul was a Government estate and 
the Government had direct dealings with the interests in land. The 
land tenure was simple there being only ryots under Government 
who for all practical purposes, were occupancy tenants and private 
rent receiving interests were practically unknown. In this background, 
it was no wonder that when the unrest started in 1938, one of 
the foremost demands was for the improvement of the status of 


the ryots. 
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UNDER RYOTS (SUB-LETTING) : Thani and Pahi ryots were 
entitled to engage their lands with under ryoti without reference 
to the State. Under-ryoti meant, ryots. who held land under a Ryot 
or a tenant, (1) to pay half of the produce as rent, or (ii) to 
pay a fixed produce-rent, or (iii) to pay a fixed rent for a term 
or a period as fixed by intermediate tenure holder or a ryot, as 
the case may be. 

Persons who cultivated the land of others on system of cash 
rent or share cropping known as Bhag, Adhai, Sanja etc., did not 
acquire any rights in the land and were pure tenants at will. This 
was no tenure, but the Bhag or the Sanja holders were nothing 
but the cultivators who carried on cultivation on behalf of the owners 
or proprietor of the land and for his labour he took half of the 
produce or the balance removed after paying the Sanja produce 
to their owners. In case of Sanja the holder of the land was considered 
to be a tanant-at-will, though he held the lands for a number 
of years, but Bhag cultivators did not cultivate the land every year. 
The Sanja payments of the produce was often considered to be 
paid in good and bad years alike, Bhag payment of the produce, 
automatically used to adjust to the vicissitude of the season. Very 
little was: to be said-in favour of these two systems- of cultivation. 2 
In many cases the khas lands of the State and of the Khorposhdars 
and Lakhrajdars were given to the ryots under the terms of Sanja 
and Bhag. 

The custom of sub-letting had led to the emergence a 4 new 
class of unprotected tenants below the legal peasant line.5? The 
tenant was converted into a mere rent-receiver contributing neither 
capital nor managerial service to agriculture. And an agrarian order 
very close to the feudal system came into existence and resuslted 
in reducing the economic status of the actual tillers of the soil. 
Those who claimed the privileges of a’ ryot were often persons 
to whom working wiht 2 plough in the field was a social degradation. 
To a Brahmottardar ( a Brahmin), cultivation with own hands was 
taboo. There was a disintegration of the peassntry also, -the emeregence 
of rich peasants, who possessed more Jands than they could cultivate 

with family labour, had to seek hired workers for cultivation. Though 
some of them had to depend upon hired labour, a great majority 
had leased out holdings on share agreements. Thus the vast mass 
of unprotected agricultural workers maintained a very wretched 
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existence, whercas for their codnterparts in the districts of Orissa, 
the law fixed the maximum payable and prohibited ejectment during 
the period of a written lease. The pressure of population and the 
lack of Industrics for alternative source of employment made them 


completely helpless and they were forced to accept all unenviable 
terms. 
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CHAPTER IV 


AGRARIAN CONDITIONS OF 
DHENKANAL AND TALCHER 


The vast majority of the population in the princely 
States comprising 70.4%, were heavily dependent on agriculture for 
the maintenance of their livelihood.! During the time of the primitive 
village community, the land-man ratio was very much favourable. 
Gradually with the growth of population, the ratio was reversed. 
But even in the changed situation, cultivation continued to ramain 
the chief source of employment. The villages were self-contained 
and the limited wants of the rural population were met by the 
village blacksmiths, potters, carpenters and weavers etc. The persons 
engaged in trade, commerce and other occupations were very few, 
those in the industries and other professions accounted for only 
13.9% and 0.27% were engaged in trade.? 

Both in Dhenkanal and Talcher the population was preponderantly 
agricultural. In the absence of census figures, the exact percentage 
of the total population dependent on various occupations could not 
be ascertained. However, the Settlement Report of 1923-24 of 
Dhenkanal Feudatory’ State had maintained that the proportion of 
the population depending on agriculture in this State was very large 
being 72.7%.3 In Talcher, out of the total population of 51,006 
(census of 1921), the agricultural population constituted of 39,650 
souls or 77.1%. To this percentage of agricultural population in 
the States of Dhenkanal and Talcher could be added the persons 
living solely on agricultural labour. And this dependence on agriculture 
was always on the increase with the growth of population. The 
single most important cause of this increasing dependence on agriculture 
was lack of any alternative means of living. 

Because of the increase of pressure on agriculture, the proportion 
of arable land available to each cultivator went on diminishing. 
A continuous heavy demand was made on the land to feed a 
growing population. Not only did the land provide food for the 
population but also all other expenditures of human existence ‘were 
met from it. It was because of this that the character of the land 
holding underwent a great change. With the growth of population, 
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the number of holdings increased and the average size of it diminished 
gradually. The 1898 Settlement recorded 64,532 number of holdings 
in Dhenkanal.” But the number of holdings went up to 92,631, 
an increase of 43.5%, according to the Settlement of 1923-24.6 ` 
The average size of the cultivated holdings was therefore, reduced 
from 3.79 acres in 1898 to 3.02 acres in 1923-24.” Thus the 
holdings of the majority of the peasants were uneconomic. 

The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee stipulated three 
characteristics of an economic holding. They were :(i) it must afford 
a reasonable standard of living to the holders, (ii) it must provide 
full employment to a family of normal size and atleast a pair of 
good bullocks, and (iii) it must have a bearing on other relevant 
factors peculiar to agrarian economy of the region. The Committee 
rightly did not lay down any exact size of an economic holding, 
as it would vary from region to region. But no holding of an 
average quality, below five acres, could be considered as an economic 
holding.S 

The amount of cultivated area per head of the cultivating population 
was very small. The total cultivated and otherwise occupied lands 
in rent paying and Lakhiraj villages stood at 314,390 acres in 
Dhenkanal.” The 1921 Census recorded a total population of 233,691 
souls (in Dhenkanal), out of which the total cultivating population 
would be nearly 73%, or 170,601 souls and so the amount of 
‘cultivated area per cultivator stood at 1.8 acres. The total cropped 
area together with fallow and homestead in Talcher was 79,300 
acres and out of this the total area allotted to the cultivating class 
was 59,475 acres, which nearly gave 1.5 acres per head.!° 

In a broader prospective, taking the pre-Independent India as 
a whole, the problem was not one of absolute land shortage. ‘It 
arises, first, from the failure to use the existing cultivable area, 
owing to restrictions and neglect of development; and, second from 
the extremely low level of production in the cultivated area, owing 
to the paralysing burdens of the existing social system and barriers 
to technical improvement and large scale organisation.”! Jn the 
princely States also a very large portion of the land area was left 
uncultivated. Out of the total area of 1463 square miles in Dhenkanal, 
1230 square miles had been recorded within the village boundaries 
and 233 square miles were covered )y the reserved forest area. 
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.Table 1 


Classification of lands within the village boundaries of Dhenkanal 
excluding the reserved forest. 


Oe OC Ce Oe cee 

Sl. Description of lands within the Area in Percentage 

No. village boundaries. acres. of each class 
of land. 

1. Cultivated and otherwise occupied 3,14,390 40 

lands. 
2. Culturable waste land. 17,671 2 
3. Unculturable waste jungle lands 4,55,339 58 


Total 7,87,400 100 
Source: Dhenkanal S.R, 1923-24,Vol.I,p.1,para.4. 


Thus out of the total area, only 40% was capable of producing 
crops or otherwise productively occupied. Culturable waste lands 
and unculturable waste jungles constituted 2% and 58% respectively. 
There was hardly any scope for further expansion of cultivation 
in the open, parts of the State. But there was enough scope for 
the reclamation of the unculturable waste lands in the open forests 
for purpose of cultivation. On the other hand, the major factor 
which obstructed the land reclamation .was the State law itself. 
In the open forests of the State, jungle lands,if fit for Saradh (paddy) 
cultivation (the staple food crop of the State), were allowed to 
be reclaimed, but the reclamation was limited to ten acres for 
each applicant. 1? So the persons who were capable of reclaiming 
the jungle waste lands were restricted by the stipulations of the 
law. On the other hand, hand to mouth existence of the majority 
of the cultivators left them completely without any resources to 
accomplish this task. In Talcher also a very large portion of the 
land area was left uncultivated. Out of the total area of 2,11,627.14 
acres (excluding the reserve jungle of the State, which was 43,832.89 
acres), the cultivated area constituted of 79,300.71 acres and the 
area left uncultivated was 132,326.43 acres. 13 Thus it would be 
seen that the cropped area of the State (Talcher} constituted nearly 
38% of the area of the State (excluding the reserve jungle area). 
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The recorded figure of fallow land in Talcher stood at 7,756.73 
acres.!” There was considerable area left that might have been 
cultivated without difficulty. 

Not even the Government had taken any initiative in the direction 
of land reclamation for bringing more areas under cultivation. There 
was no canal irrigation in the State of Dhenkanal.1” Tank water 
was used primarily for drinking purposes and very rarely for irrigation. 
Also wells were never used for irrigating paddy fields. There were 
numerous hill streams and depressions in all parts of the State. 
Water reservoirs could have been constructed by erecting embankments 
across them. That would have served a dual purpose of providing 
water for the existing paddy fields and also of bringing more areas 
under cultivation. This point was understood by the former chiefs 
of the State. Raja Bhagirath Mahindra Bahadur had constructed 
many bundhs (embankments) in several parts of the State. After 
him the Court of Wards Government form 1877-1902 had spent 
about Rs.50,000./- in constructing and repairing about 52 bundhs 
and tanks.!© The Settlement Officer in his final report of the settlement 
of 1898 had specified for the construction of 170 bundhs on priority 
basis in all the 24 bisos of the State. His observation was that 
.if those bundhswere constructed, the crops on existing Saradh areas 
would be assured and there would be a large increase of land 
revenue resulting from the extension of cultivation and improvement 
of land.!” Of the proposed 170 bundhs,13 were constructed during 
the period of last settlement. After the completion of the settlement 
of 1923-24, a provision of a ridiculous amount of Rs.2,000/- was 
allocated (in the budget of 1925-26) for encouraging the ryots to 
construct embankments. Thus the Government was very little concerned 
with needs in the sphere of land reclamation and irrigation works. 

In Talcher also agriculture depended almost exclusively on the 
annual rainfall. There were some rivers, tanks, bundhs {embankments} 
and natural springs in the hilly portion, which facilitated irrigation 
to some extent. Sufficient water was seldom available and, during 
the time of drought, lands mostly went dry.!8 In the uplands owing 
to undulation and sloping, it was difficult to retain rain water and 
production of rice was badly affected. A number of hill streams 
ran through the whole surface of the State, and the Government 
should have taken care to construct reservoirs of water for the 
purpose of irrigation. The Settlement Report of 1911-12 recorded 
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the area under irrigation in Talcher to be 18,290.25 acres, covering 
nearly i/4th of rice lands.! The area included rivers, tanks, 
embankments, natural springs etc. The Settlement Officer then proposed 
the construction of embankments costing Rs.6,665./- for 33 villages. 
But when the next Settlement was carried on {1928-29), the total 
irrigated area in the State stood at 19,059.30 acres or 24.03% 
of the net cropped area. 0 Out of this, the area irrigated by natural 
springs was 1208.01 acres. Thus between the two settlements (1911-12 
and 1928-29), the development in the field of irrigation in Talcher 
was practically nil. 

LOW LEVEL OF PRODUCTION: In the absence of irrigation 
facilities there was complete dependence of agriculture on thc annual 
rainfall and so the production used to fluctuate year by year. Deficient 
and irregular rainfall led to reduction in the total output. During 
1914-24, the average yicld of the winter paddy in Dhenkanal remained 
at 68.75%.2! During the second decade of this century there was 
deficiency in rainfall in Talcher. This deficiency continued for seven 
years from 1912 to 1918-19. As a result the average out-turn 
of the Op in Talcher was not good, the figure varied from 56.25 
to 68.75%.*2 

The level of production went on diminishing owing to the decrease 
of the fertility ‘of the soil. There was evidence of deterioration 
in productivity. The paddy lands were situated in the depressions 
between two contiguous ridges of uplands. The rain watcr from 
the high lands carried down mud and clay to the lower level. 
So the lowest level of lands retained fertility and required comparatively 
littte manuring. But the lands situated at a comparatively higher 
level received less clay and needed more manuring. Thus the continuous 
cultivation of these lands without adequate supply of manures, naturally 
exhausted the soil. Decp ploughings were not given and this deficiency 
was not compensated by the application of sufficient manure to 
the land. 

Cow dung and ashes formed the chief source of manure, but 
the supply of cow-dung manure had dropped due to the decrease 
in the number of cattle in the States. The grazing ground of the 
cattle was gradually reduced because of the demarcation of large 
area as reserved forest and village forest in the States. The famine 
of 1919 was also responsible for the decrease, as a large number 
of cattle was sold in the British districts by the poorer classes 
of tenants. ® 
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The cow-dung, again, was not wholly used as manure in the 
field, as a part of it was used as fuel. Since the supply of wood 
for domestic consumption was restricted because of the demarcation 
of large areas as reserved forest, more and more cow-dung was 
substituted as fuel. The residues of crops and straw were used 
as fodder or else they could have been used as manure. Straw 
was used also for thatching huts and houses. 

In the absence of adequate supply, the reduced quantity of 
manure had to be spread over a large area of cultivation. So the 
quantity of manure available for a plot of land was very less to 
combat the operation of the law of diminishing returns. With the 
deterioration of the fertility of the soil, the production fell off slowly 
but steadily. The peasant had to struggle hard to maintain his livelihood. 
The chief, the real proprietor of the land, had not the desire, 
the inclination or the ability to improve the condition of the land 
in the State. They were more disposed to maintain or enhance 
the fineries than to improve the economy of the State. If little 
improvement was expected from such large proprietors, still much 
Jess was it to be hoped from those who occupied the land under 
them and were in constant apprehension of being dispossessed or 
of the rents being enhanced, should the productive power of the 
land be in any way increased. 

CONDITION OF THE RYOTS : Under such conditions the 
lot of the peasants was bound to be deplorable. The exactions 
from them were numerous and extortionate. Previously the Ruler’s 
share was a proportion of the year’s produce, fluctuating with the 
production of the year. But subsequently this was replaced by a 
system of fixed money payments assessed on land. The assessment 
was not linked with annual production. Whether the harvest was 
good or bad or even whether the land was cultivated or not, the 
rent was bound to be paid. 

In most of the States, there had been a tendency to extract 
the largest revenue possible and it was chiefly because of this 
fact that the settlements of land revenue were more frequent in 
the States than in the districts.” For example, according to 1879 
Settiement, the gross rental of Dhenkanal was Rs.96,005./- In the 
next settlement, which was operated in 1898 the gross rental went 
upto Rs.1,48,564./- an increase of 54.72%.26 Again the recorded 
gross rental of the Settlement ff 1923 stood at Rs.2,39,347/-, 
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a rent hike of 61.11%.” On the other hand during this period 
between 1898-1923, the cultivated area increased by 13.33% only.28 

Similarly in case of Talcher, according to the Settlement of 
1895, the gross rental of the State was Rs.97,104-12-2.2° In 191 1-12, 
another settlement was carried on and the rental of the State stood 
at Rs.1,20,677-15-2, an increase of 24.2%.3° The Revision Settlement 
of 1928-29 in Talcher recorded the rent of Saradh paddy land 
to be Rs.87,902-4-6. This assessment was an increase of Rs. 1 1,640-4-4 
or a rise of 15.5% over the preceding Settlement of 1911-12.31 
But the arca under Saradh cultivation during this period (1911-12 
to 1928-29) rose by 9% only.3? 

LAND RENT AND CESSES : The system of taxation then 
prevailed in the States defied all canons of sound finance, and 
the land was heavily taxed without regard to the capacity of the 
peasants to pay.33 The incidence of rent in the States was higher 
than that prevailing in the province of Orissa. In case of Dhenkanal, 
the highest rate of rent for Saradh paddy lands according to the 
Settlement of 1923-24 was Rs.2-11-9. The Settlement Report of 
1928-29 recorded the highest rate of rent to be Rs.3-4-1 for Saradh 
paddy lands in case of Talcher. On the other hand in the neighbouring 
areas of Banki in the British Orissa, the average rent was Rs.1-3-5 
per acre. and the highest rate of rent per acre in Angul, which 
was adjacent to Talcher was Rs.2-11-9 for Saradh lands. 

In Dhenkanal, in the Settlement of 1879, 26 rates of Saradh 
lands, ranging from Rs.3-2-0 to Re.0-1-1.5 were adopted and in 
the Settlement of 1898, 9 intermediate rates ranging from Rs.2-1-4 
to Rs.0-6-3 were adopted.?” In the Settlement of 1898, the Saradh 
lands were divided into 3 classes (1st, 2nd and 3rd) with 9 rates 
of rent. The rates varied from village to village and were not uniformly 
applied and the lands belonging to the same class in the same 
village were assessed with two rates.” Palo (alluvial lands on the 
banks of the river and the big streams) and Baje-fasal (high lands) 
lands were assessed not on the basis of soil classification but on 
the nature of the crops grew on them and there were 19 rates 
for Palo and 20 rates for Baje-fasal lands. For homestead lands 
there were eight rates and for Toila (newly reclaimed jungle lands) 
there was one rate only. In the Settlement of 1923-24 in fixing 
the new rates of rent, the State of Dhenkanal was divided into 
2 groups of villages, A and B, for the area situated in, the open 
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tracts of the State and those that lay in the remote jungles and 
the hilly parts respectively. And the villages falling in these two 
groups were again divided into 3 classes. The cultivated arcas in 
the State’ was divided into as many as 5 classes, namely, Saradh 
(sub-divided into 3 classes according to their varying degrees of 
fertility), Palo (sub-divided into 2 classes}, Baje-tasal (sub-divided 
into 2 classes), Homestead (sub-divided into 2 classes), and Toila.3? 
Different rates of rent were imposed on these various categories 
of land. 

Before the Settlement of 1911-12 in Talcher, there were 39 
rates for Saradh paddy lands varying from Rs.6-4-0 to Re.0-6-0, 
20 rates for Do-fasali (double cropped land) and 30 rates for 
miscellaneous crops.3° These rates were fixed arbitrarily and bore 
no fixed rclation to the actual condition, fertility and capability 
of the soil.” The rate for the same class of soil varied from 
village to village. But in the Settlement of 1911-12, a rationalisation 
was attempted by classifying the rates into 3 or 4 groups with 
one common rate for each class. The villages in the State were 
divided into 5 classes on the basis of fertility of the soil like, 
superior Aul, Aul, Docm, Soem and inferior Soem. Again in the 
revision Settlement of 1928-29, the village group rates were. applicd 
like the preceding Settlement with enhancement of rates. The cultivated 
areas of the State were divided into 8 classes, namely Saradh {subdivided 
into 5 classes according to fertility), Baje-fasal or lands growing 
miscellaneous crops (subdivided into 3 classes}, homestead (subdivided 
into 3 classes), Toila, Laik patit, orchard, sugarcane, and tank. 
Thus a complex structure of land revenue was introduced in the 
States to exact the maximum from the tenants and comparatively, 
the system prevailing in the areas falling under the British districts, 
was simple. 

Not ‘noly the land revenue assessed was heavy in the States, 
but also the time and manner of the collection of the same created 
much problem for the people. Generally the land revenue was payable 
in-two instalments, on the first of December and first of March. 
The payment on December was most inconvenient, as the harvest 
of paddy, the main staple crop in the States, took place in November 
and December. So by the time the payment of the first instalment 
fell due, the harvest was incomplete. So the cultivators were constrained 
to incur loan to fulfil the fisca: obligations. In case of Talcher, 
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because of this system most of the villagers were indebted, and 
the Sarbarakar had himself t© borrow in some cases when the 
tenants defaulted.” There were no rules regarding the methods 
of collection or the procedure that the revenue officer used to 
follow for the same. Such a state of affairs had provided: the rulers 
full scope to do what was financially advantageous to them and 
the Paita (lease) was not a proof against anything which the ruler 
chose specially to do. 

In contrast, in the Province of Orissa, a ryot with occupancy 
right, had to pay rents at ‘fair and equitable rates.’ Enhancement 
of the rent upto 12.5% could be made by a contract, but after 
that for a period of fifteen years no such enhancement was permissible. 

However the landlord could take the help of a court for demanding 
a higher rate of rent on the ground of increase of prices or the 
productive power of land or that the rate of rent was too small. 

The non-occupancy” ryots were liable to pay such rents as might 
be agreed upon and might be ejected for failure to pay the same. 
In respect of the under ryots the law fixed the maximum rent 
payable and prohibited ejectment during the period of a written 
lease. In the matter of fixation of rents, agreement between the 
landlord and the tenant was an important factor and a rent agreed 
upon would be accepted by the Revenue officer, unless he considered 
it unfair. 

For the recovery of Government dues, there was the public 
Demand Recovery Act in the province, the provisions of which 
could be applied by the Government for the purpose of recovery 
by the landlords. The Act contained provisions relating to judicial 
procedure. 

Before 1938, land revenue was never suspended or remitted 
for any cause in practically all the States except where the revenue 
was irrecoverable.“2? But on the other hand a reduction could be 
claimed by the ryot in the province on the ground of deterioration 
of the soil or fall in prices. 

CESSES: Added to the land revenue, there were numerous 
other taxes, fees, Salamis, levies and monopolies. There were education 
cess varied between half anna to two annas, three pies per rupee 
of rent, hospital cess betwen half anna to one anna six-pies per 
rupee of rent, forest cess between half anna to one anna three 
pies per rupee of rent.*? The imposition of road cess or miscellaneous 
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cess varied between six annas to one anna and six pies per rupee 
of rent. Such cesses were levied in lieu of bethi and begar (unpaid 
forced labour), but in actual practice this excessive cess was collected 
over and above the bethi, which was also realised as before in 
many States.“ Grazing fee was collected at one anna to Rs.1-4-0 
per cattle per year. Taxes were imposed on Industrial Castes and 
landless labourers. Cesses were imposed on sugarcane and for using 
sugarcane crushing machine, for exporting grain or merchandise. 
There was a fee for adoption and a Salami was exacted for permitting 
widows to adopt. In many States there was a levy of Income tax, 
tax on salt, Kerosene, bidi, tobacco, Pan, coconut coir, meat and 
many other articles and necessaries of life, through monopoly. In 
some States special fees for permitting use of double plank-doors, 
use of any head dress, use of palanquins etc. were imposed. Tax 
on plough and many other taxes had been also levied. In a poverty 
stricken area which had no other sources of income except land, 
this heavy and iniquitous burden had broken the backs of the peasantry 
and created conditions ripe for an agrarian revolution.” The masses 
were badly hit by the system of monopolies of the daily necessarics 
of life like salt, kerosene, ‘pan’, coconut etc. The prices of those 
commodities soared high up. 

Although practically ‘in all the States, the principle that the 
land revenue should not be subjected to revision during the currency 
of a settlement had been recognised, this principle proved meaningless 
by the imposition of cesses inthe States. While nominally fixing 
the land rcvenue for a period, the States left themselves free to 
impose cesses at any time, inspite of the fact that the cesses as 
well as land revenue had to be paid from the same source of 
income.” In several States like Dhenkanal, Talcher, Khandapara 
etc., the cesses formed a considerable percentage of land revenue. 

In case of Talcher, the total amount of cess constituted Re.0-7-6 
per rupee of land-rent. No-where in the districts of Orissa province, 
the amount of cess attached to the land rent was so high as in 
Talcher.?? Formerly the system of Bethi and Begar was in practice 
in” this State. This was commuted to a cess of 5 annas per rupee 
of land revenue and the cess known as miscellaneous cess, was 
levied at this rate since 1911. Added to this miscellaneous cess 
of 5 arinas, the forest cess constituted one anna, school! cess one 
anna, and Chowkidar tax six pies {total Re.0-7-6) per rupee of 
land revenue. . 
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Description of different items commuted to cash 
under Miscellaneous cess in Talcher. 


SI. Description of items Rate per rupee of 


No. Land revenue. 
———————————— 
Re. Annas Pies. 

1. Digbhari (for carrying luggages outside 0- 0- 6 
the State). 

2. Karakatha (Firewood supplied to the 0- 0- 3 
palace). 

3. For thatching court houses. 0- 0- 3 

4. For thatching out-houses of Rajbati. 0- 1- 3 


5S. Raj bije Rasad (For provisions supplied 0- 1- 0 
to the chief on tour). 

6. Bharias (For carrying the luggages of 0- 0- 3 
the chief within the State) and Baje 
bethi (Miscellaneous beth). 

7. Parba Parbani {provisions supplied on 0- 0- 6 
ceremonial occasions). 

8. Kara Chaul (Supplying rice to the 0- 0- 6 
palace at fixed rates). 

9. Ratha Katha (Timber supplied for the 0- 0- 6 
construction of the Car of Lord 
Jagannath at Pun). 


Total 0- 5- 0 


Source : Ruler of Talcher to Addl. Political Agent, 11 October 
1939, Bowstead File of 1959-40, Sub-divisional office 
record room, Talcher. 


In Dhenkanal, in addition to the land revenue, there were 
impositions like, school cess at the rate of two annas per rupee 
of land-rent and forest cess at the rate of one anna three pies 
per rupee of land revenue. Bethi and Begar were abolished by 
the proclamation of 1936, but in the place of these exactions, 
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a cess called Local cess was imposed at the rate of four annas 
per rupee of land-rent.“® Thus in Dhenkanal, the forest cess increased 
the rent by nearly 8% and education cess by 12.5%. If a cess 
was a negligible addition to the land revenue, as for instance in 
the provinces, there need not be great scruple about this, but it 
would be seen that the cesses imposed in the States amounted 
to a considerable enhancement of the land revenue.” In Dhenkanal 
and Talcher, the cesses stood at no less than six annas per rupee 
and if forest cess was included this amount was further increased. 
The States regarded the imposition of a cess as an addition to 
general revenue and not as a levy for specific objects. While the 
cultivator was burdened with the cesses, there were instances of 
the same (cesses) being appropriated entirely or partly by tenure 
holders or by members of the Ruling family in Khamar villages. 
For instance the local cess in Dhenkanal was appropriated by the 
tenure holders. In the State of Nilgirt, a Parbani cess (festival cess) 
was levied for some religious purposes, the revenue did not enter 
into the State accounts, but had gone to the Thakur Mahal, the 
cess, however, was recoverable as part of the land revenue. 

Thus there were levies over and above the land revenue in 
the.States which had often been imposed at any time, and without 
a definite purpose being mentioned in some cases. Some of these 
cesses were imposed in lieu of levies formerly prevalent such as 
Bethi, Begar, various kinds of magans, abwabs and the like and 
were regarded as a commutation of these levies. It was meant 
for a specific purpose and the revenue derived was not to be 
treated as a general revenue. In the Orissa province a rate was 
levied for the remuneration of the Chowkidar and this could not 
be strictly classed as a surcharge on the revenue. In contrast to 
these small payments, tiie maximum cess levied in the States, apart 
from the payments made to the Chowkidar and the forest cess, 
which was regarded as a commutation fee, worked out at nearly 
33% of the land revenue in the case of Khandapara and Patna, 
and 25% in Talcher and Dhenkanal, 28% in Athagarh and 24% in 
Boudh. °! If the forest cess and the payment made to the village 
Chowkidars were taken into account, the cesses had come upto 
$0% or more. It was simply argued that as Begar and imposts 
were customary levies and part of the ryoti tenure, they should 
be replaced by a rate if they were to be abolished. In a number 
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of States notably in Dhenkana] and Patna, there were bitter complaints 
of over assessment and these were the two States where there 
were heavy cesses also. Commutation was a recognition of this 
obnoxious practice. If this form of slavery was to be abolished, 
as it was improper, there could be no commutation of it. Commutation 
meant that if a person was not willing to commute or was unable 
to do so, then Bethi, begar would continue as before. 3- 

In the carlier period, the land rents constituted the only payment 
made to the Government. But to the simple land assessment was 
subsequently added a variety of extortions. In Dhenkanal, during 
the 1898 settlement, two important cesses, namely the forest cess 
and school cess, were introduced. Over and above, the ryots were 
also subjected to a number of other fiscal exactions and manual 
work, depending upon the whims and the needs of the chief. Despite 
the imposition of a number of exactions, the level of land assessment 
had shown an upward trend and within a span of forty-four years 
(1879-1923) the land revenue was raised thrice in Dhenkanal. 

In Talcher, the people were also used to the system of Bethi 
(gratuitous services). This was commuted to a cess of five annas 
per rupee of land revenue since 1911. The cess was called miscellaneous 
cess and in addition to this there were also two other cesses namely 
school cess and fuel cess. 

On top of it the cost of cultivation was also high, amounting 
to one half of the gross produce, where the ryot did not cultivate 
his holding himself or with the aid of his family members. In 
case where he cultivated himself, the cost might approximately be 
taken to be one-third of the gross produce. 

Thus a large increase of the land assessment, alongwith the 
imposition of a varicty of cesses and duties and their collection 
in cash had worked very unfavourably on the economic position 
of the cultivators, whose holdings were very much uneconomic and 
where the cost of cultivation was high. 

Against the arbitrary enhancement of the land rent and the 
forceful exaction of other cesses, the people in the States like 
Baud, Bamra, Rairakhol, Ranpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri and many others 
had spontaneously risen several times. But they were crushed by 
the administration. In Talcher, when the miscellaneous cess was 
introduced in 1911, the people re-acted instantly, but vere suppressed. 
Similarly the movements in 1922 and 1932 were put down by 
the administration and the leaders were punished. 
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In Dhenkanal there was a sharp reaction against the revision 
of rent in 1898 and in 1923. Because of the resentment and agitation 
some redress was effected. But the leaders were all punished, which 
gave a set back to the movement. 

Thus it would be scen that the ryots were agitated over the 
question of the high and frequent assessment of land revenue and 
other allied exactions. 

INDEBTEDNESS : With the increase of difficulties, a larger 
section of the population lived in a State of chronic indebtedness. 
The peasant had to go to the money lender, as the feudal exploitation 
left no margin to the actual tiller of the soil. Under a backward 
economy in general, he was responsible for the supply of seed, 
manure, irrigation, imipl-ments and cattle etc. required for cultivation, 
besides his own labour. ° About half of the population of the State 
of Dhenkanal were indebted.” S They used to borrow from the money 
lender (Mahajan} at a rate of interest ranging from 25 to 50 percent. 
The Mahajans very often got the original bond renewed and the 
borrowers had to pay compound interest. They borrowed from year 
to year, repaying in the harvesting season and again borrowing 
in the summer. Once a ryot borrowed from a Mahajan, it was 
hardly possible. for him to get out of his clutches. The annual 
festivals and social ceremonies proved a source of wasteful expenditure 
to the poorer classes of the people, involving them more and more 
in indebtedness from which they were unable to extricate themselves.” 
To add to the burden, when a son arrived at the age of 15 and 
a daughter at 13, their condition became deplorable, as they had 
to arrange the marriage of their children, which involved heavy 
expenditure. 

Like Dhenkanal, the people of Taicher were also heavily indebted. 
Few abe had stocks that lasted longer than nine months in 
the yrar.” 8 The Mahajans (Moncey lenders}, who held the debtor’s 
lend exacted a high rate of interest.” In many cases, stamped 
deeds were extended, and the ryots depended so much on the 
Mahajans that the amount of the debt and condition of repayment 
were left blank in the deed. The ryots signed it to avoid starvation 
and misery. Thus a large number of unsuspecting ryots got into 
the clutches of the exacting Mahajans. The ignorant borrowers could 
not recover possession of their lands until the principal was repaid 
and the lands in most cases becam”~ the property of the mortgagees. 
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Just as rent was limited only by the landlord’s capacity to squeeze 
the peasant under the feudal coénditions, likewise, interest on debt 
was limited only by the moneylender’s capacity to fleece him.©° 

The indebtedness of the agricultural population was a great 
obstacle to growth. The careless manner in which the aboriginal 
classes cultivated their field was in some measure due to indebtedness. 
They cultivated their lands with the impression that a large portion 
of the produce would go to the hands of their creditors. Among 
the aboriginals in Talcher, there were families, who had stock to 
last not more than six months. !The best incentive for efficient 
cultivation was that cach man would enjoy the produce of his 
own labour but, in practice, this was not true in case of the borrowing 
people. In the State of Talcher, loans were advanced by the State 
at 20% rate of interest, which was very high. But still higher was 
the rate of money-lenders. When a ryot got into debt, one of 
the two things was sure to follow-either he had to sell part of 
the land or mortgage it or his movable property, or if he was 
unable to pay off the mortgage money, sooner or later, he was 
likely to find himself in the court. The figure, therefore, of transfer 
of ryoti holdings and of mortgage and money suits, served as some 
indications of the extent to which the population was heavily indebted, 
for it was reasonable to suppose that if a man whas highly indebted 
and if he had the prospect of paying back his loan within a limited 
time he would not be forced into either of them ultimately. But 
nearly 25% of the total number of tenancies in Talcher had becn 
transferred during’ the period between 1913-14 to 1928-29 for the 
recovery of loans.® 

The Mahajan usually combined in himself the role of a grain 
merchant with that of a usurer. He held the monopolist’s position 
of purchasing the crops during the time of harvest at a throw 
away price. The ryot was obliged to sell, for often the money-lender 
advanced the seeds and implements for cultivation. 

The real causes of indebtedness of the peasantry were very 
much economic. They were closely linked with the burdens of rents 
and cesses, of the rising prices of the bare necessities of life and 
the general poverty of the cultivating classes. The growing pauperization 
of the cultivating classes could be attributed to the growth of population. 
With population growth, the demand for cultivable land incresed 
steadily. Rents could be increased arbitrarily and no tenant could 
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afford to give up lands in the absence of alternative source of 
employment. The revenue system which established fixed impositions 
in cash irrespective of harvests or economic changes, created havoc 
in bad years and inevitably threw the peasant into the hands of 
the money-lenders. Growing indebtedness among the poor cultivating 
class and the consequent transfer of lands to money-lenders {land 


alienation) had considerably worsened the agrarian relations. 
PRICE SITUATION : As the vast majority of the population were engaged 


in agriculture, their material well-being was determined primarily by the 
production of rice, the staple crop of the area, which, in turn, very much 
depended on the quantity and distribution of rainfall. Even a normal annual 
rainfall did not assure a good harvest because the floods interfered to prevent 
the crop being a success. So the price situation in the States was very 
much fluctuating and the bulk of the population used to feel the pinch 
of scarcity in the years of bad harvest. 

During the latter part of the 19th century and at the beginning of 
the present century, the average cash wages paid in the town area of Dhenkanal 
were at the rate of Re.0-2-0 (Two annas) per day for unskilled and Re. 
0-4-0 to Re 0-6-0, for skilled labour. In the interior of the State, wages 
were paid in kind and there had been little change in the rates for thirty 
years (1882-1908). 64 Agricultural labourers on an average received 
about Rs.2.00 to Rs.2-8-0 per month or on an average Rs.24.00 
to Rs.30.00 per annum. But during the same period (1882-1908) 
the average price of paddy continuously took an upward trend. 5 Thus 
though the wages remained stationery for the thirty year period 
(1882-1908), there was a marked rise in the price of paddy, the 
staple food grain of the State. 

Similarly in case of Talcher an analysis of the condition of 
labour would reveal that there was no substantial increase on the 
wages of both skilled and unskilled labour in the twenty-year period 
between 1901 to 1921.0 

The chief feature of the first decade of this century (1901-10) 
was a series of floods resulting in crop failures and outbreaks of 
Cholera. There was scarcity and the price index of rice and other 
essential commodities showed an upward trend. Emigration was 
stimulated by distress. The close of the decade {1901-1910) witnessed 
the increase of reported cases of crime in Dhenkanal, which was 
chiefly due to the short outturm of crops and the high prices of 
grains.©? The total number of civil suits registered in Dhenkanal 
was 1599 in 1909-10, against 1173 of the previous year, an increase 
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of 26.6%. This increase was niostly due to suits for recovery of 
money and grain loans, which creditors had been instituting in incresing 
numbers after the period of scarcity. 

In Talcher during 1908-09, the labouring class, however, felt 
the pinch of high prices. The number of criminal cases reported, 
showed a sight increse, being 410, against 399 of the previous 
year. The increase was due to high prices of food-grains.? 

During the second decade (1911-1920), the situation was still 
worse. Rainfall was deficient in most of the years and the year 
1920 was marked by two floods in the river Mahanadi at short 
intervals which produced disastrous effect on the crops and on 
public health. Epidemics, like Cholera and influenza, were wide-spread. 
In Dhenkanal, the result of a three anna. crop (18.75%) and the 
influenza epidemic in 1918-19 led to emigration on a large scale.?? 
The price of coarse rice in the harvesting season from 1918 to 
1920 went high and the price on the average was 8 seers per 
rupee. 

In Talchér, the deficiency of rainfall was keenly felt for a period 
of continuous seven years, i.e. from 1912-13 to 18-19. The crops 
were poor and the average price was higher than in most of the 
States. ?2? The average price of rice on the whole in the decade 
was 9 seers per rupee, but during the famine years there was 
a steep rise and the price of rice was 4.5 seers per rupee. 

By this time the economic intcr-dependence between the States 
and the neighbouring British districts was a distinctly marked feature 
with the growth and development of education and communication 
system. In January 1919 the lowest price of rice shown was 8 
seers to the rupee in the districts of Orissa. 4 Because of the 
war prices were doubled generally. The same upward tendency was 
marked also with other necessaries of life which were on the most 
part imported and the supply of which was, therefore, more directly 
affected by the war. The cost of everything that an ordinary villager 
had to buy had increased enormously. 

At the beginning of the third decade (1921-31), the post-war 
increase in the cost of living had raised the price of food grains 
to an unprecedented height. But the last three years of the decade 
witnessed a fall much more sharp than before. By the end of 
1930, the extremely low level to which the price of food grains 
had dropped had caused acute embarassment to the agriculturists. 
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Apart from the food grains, the price of other articles of food, 
fuel, lighting, clothing etc. constantly declined. The impact of the 
economic depression was badly felt in the States of Orissa till 
1935-36. The price of ‘agricultural products fell disastrously. The 
agriculturists had plenty to eat because of good harvest, but could 
get litte money with which to acquire other necessaries of life 
and to pay their rents. Complaints were universal that owing to 
the reduced demand of agricultural products, the ten-ants had great 
difficulty in realizing enough money for paying their rents. Again, 
the low prices of food stuff discouraged export and people keenly 
felt the difficulty arising out of the scarcity of money in the days 
of economic depression. 6 


Table 3 
Price of rice in Talcher during the period of depression. 
Camere error aioe eerie arias 
Year Maximum quantity of rice Minimum quantity of rice 
{in seers) per rupee. {in seers) per rupce. 
1928-29 16 10.5 
1929-30 18 10.5 
1930-31 32 16 
1931-32 32 20 
1932-33 32 20 


Source: Annual Administration Reports of Talcher from 1928-29 
to 1932-33. Subdivisional office record room, Talcher. 


Table 4 
Price of rice in Dhenkanal during the period of depression. 


Year Maximum quantity of rice Minimum quantity of rice 
{in seers) per rupee. (in seers) per rupee. 

1928-29 14 11 

1929-30 16 12 

1930-31 25 13 

1931-32 30 21 


Source: Annual Administration Reports of Dhenkanal from 1928-29 
to 1931-32. District office record room, Dhenkanal. 
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The average rate of rice per rupee during the harvesting season 
in Dhenkanal for the year 1934-35 and 1935-36, continued to 
be 29 and 28 seers respectively.’? 

The peasants failed to pay. the revenue in time and there was 
fall in the revenue collection. In 1929-30, the total revenue of 
the 26 Orissa States was Rs.1,12,72,479.00. But in 1930-31, the 
collection of revenue was dropped to Rs.1,01,28,237.00. This drop 
was due to the difficulty faced by the people in finding money 
to pay their rents towards the end of the year.’ 

Agricultural products fetched abnormally low prices, which did 
not enable the people to discharge the normal financial obligations 
to the State.’ This situation resulted in large scale evictions and 
the State confiscated the lands of defaulting peasants in 1936 in 
Talcker. There were no rules for remission or suspension of arrears 
of rent. A default in payment meant confiscation of the land, which 
was subsequently sold to the highest bidder, without the balance 
over the arrears, if any, being refunded.3? 

In Dhenkanal, the total number of certificate cases dealt with 
during the year 1935-36 was 403, including 100 from the preceding 
year, against 354 dealt with in the previous year. ! ‘Again 31 eviction 
cases remained pending from the year 1934-35 and 287 were instituted 
during the year 1935-36, making the total 318 against 81 in the 
previous year.” “ This increase was much more than usually expected 
in the hard times, when irregularity of payment of rentals by thc 
tenants was inevitable. Thus the great number of dispossessed peasants 
in the States became extremely discontented. 

A peep into the agrarian situation in the period between the 
dawn of this century and the out break of the unrest in 1938, 
would clearly reveal the enormity of the problems. The growth 
of population led to the shortage of cultivable land. To add to 
the burden, production gradually fell in the absence of any measures 
to prevent the diminishing returns. On the other hand the peasants 
were rack-rented and the extortion from them knew no bounds. 
Excessive dependence pn annual rain-fall did not assure the cultivators 
a good harvest and that led to fluctuations in the price situation. 
The price of rice, the staple crop of the States, registered an upward 
trend from the first decade of the century till the 1930s’, when 
there was a sharp fall. The people of the States were badly hit 
by the global economic depression. But the collection of rents and 
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cesses were neither remitted nor suspended. The peasantry under 
this background was naturally restive. During this period the States 
had been affected by the Civil Disobedience Movement of the British 
India. The no rent compaign in Bamra had a short life owing 
to the repressive action taken by the .Supcrintendent. An attempt 
was made to rcalise the subscriptions for the congress in Athamalik 
and Talcher. The Congress in Balasore had begun to recruit volunteers 
from the Nilgini State. In Talcher, the economic causes were combined 
in some villages during this period with a political propaganda carried 
out by a few village headmen for non-payment of rent.°~ 
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CHAPTER V 
PERSISTING SOCIAL GRIEVANCES 


The Crissa States witnessed worse reprepoon and imis-rule 
than probabiy any other groups of States in Indie! the Princely 
status of some of these far from princely don. inions had been 
a fortunate accident for them, while many others, with a Jarger 
areca nS wei as. „income, had in be content with the status of 
mere Zamiruaris.” Tno ough the people of these Staies hat everything 
in common with their neighbours in the province of Oirss; a comma 
culture, comtnon social usages, religious thought and mode of living, 
they were cut-up in several political jurisdictions witch brought 
them uncer diet. ct administration. 

The Prince was the Siate. He could do no wrong. Upon this 
theory was conducted the administration of several hundred 
Principalities.” The administration of the State was above the public 
opinion. There was no place for reason. Any onc who differed 
from this well established practice trod a perilous ground. The Prince 
knew that he was maintained in his authority not by the will of 
his people, nor. by the sanction of any elected assemblage, but 
by the accident of birth or adoption and by recognition of paramountcy.” 
Within the four walls of the State, a ruler was allowed to do 
pretty much as he pleased. The theory of sovereignty, translated 
into practice, meant the unimpeachable divine right to do anything 
that was morally, socially and constitutionally wrong, without 
interference from the paramount power or the consequences of 
its displeasure. 

There was a time in the very distant past when a kind of 
family rclation used to exist between the ruler and the ruled. The 
ruler was regarded as the Ma-Bap (both mother and father} by 
his men. But such a system was bound to collapse in the long 
run. Different Rulers had different ways in dealing with things. 
as well as different outlook and background, and they found 
convenient to administer according to their perceived needs without 
legal ietters. The quality of administration depended to a very great 
extent upon the personality of individual ruler and a Ruler, who 
was also a successful Ma-Bap, was indeed very exceptional.’ 
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In any case, whatsoever could be said in favour of such adrtawistation, 
it was entirely unsuited to the needs of the States.° It was little 
mere than a survival from the dead past. 

The rulers of the tiny Orissa States hud very sinall incomes 
at their disposal. Despite this they tried to compete with the Maharajas 
of the bigger Indian States and were obsessed with the idea that 
they were Rajas born to rule over men. They also vied with one 
another in leading a life of glamour and luxury, since they thought 
this to be the only attribute of princely life. They were nurtured 
in a school which had taught them to attach more value to pomp 
and pagcantry than to the aifection and wellbeing of the people.’ As 
this involved high cost, they resorted to ali round exploitation and’ 
osc nae taxation, which in turn roused the j;¢ople against 
them.! 

When the peasants failed to rise upto the expectation of the 
ruler, he {ruler} came to dislike his once beloved subjects. He 
ceased to take any interest in them and tried to employ all possible 
ways and mcans to fleece them. There was rack-renting and imposition 
of a variety of cesses and dues. Monopolies were introduced on 
the daily necessaries of life. There werc forced cxaclions in the 
form of Jbeihi, beggar, rasad, magan and Bheti. The services of 
Andhari Courts {Night Courts}, social and religious tribunals, were 
made usc of for the imposition of inequitable fines and punishmen:s. 
As a natural corollary, there was prostitution of justice and corruption 
in public services. In a State, where there could be no6 intelligent 
criticism of the acministration, where the executive and the judiciary 
merely registered the decrees of the ruler, the public service ou 
not be maintained in any degree of integrity or efficiency.!! As 
the interests of the people became generally opposcd to the intercsts 
of the Ruling Chiefs, the traditional bond of love between thc 
ruler pe the ruled gradually vanished. 

ENERAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE STATES: The States 

did ର have anything in the nature of representative Institutions 
comparable to those in British India. All the powers in the States 
centred round the ruler. He could pass or repeal any law and, 
in practice, violatd many of them. The essential feature of the 
dministration was the complete abscnce o any recognised” rules 
and standards to which all must conform.” The general level of 
the administration was out of tune with the times and the States 
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suffered all the ills of the one mah rule.’ 3 There were only two 
probable checks on the autocratic and arbitrary power of the Raja, 
namely the fear of rebellion and the interference of the paramount 
power. But as matters stood, the general policy of non -interference 
of the paramount power in the internal administration of the States 
and the policy of bolstering up of the princely order in the event 
of the outbreak of a rebellion had made the petty chieftains secure. 
In most cases, therefore, the administration was unresponsive and 
irresponsible. The will of the people was at no stage taken into 
consideration either by the princes or by the paramount power, 
the princes because they were too conscious of their own power 
and authority and did not want to share it willingly with their 
people and the paramount power because it was keen on building 
up the princely territories as an effective barrier against the upsurge 
of the Indian people and wanted, to keep the States as a hunting 
ground for British enterprise in future.!? 

In most of the States there were no written documents in 
which the rules and regulations were recorded. Laws were issued 
in the form of orders, decrees or firmans either by the prince 
or by action taken under his instructions.!® Orders, if committed 
to writing at all, were occasionally changed, even before they became 
properly known and in many places the position was so uncertain 
and the fears of punishment was so great that, even if a restriction 
had been removed, the people often hesitated to avail themselves 
of a concession for fear of making a mistake.! ’ Frequent change 
of orders was one of the prominent complaints in Dhenkanal, Nilgin 
and other States. ! 8 In some States, like Talcher, the State Manual 
was not a real code of laws, but a show book for the benefit 
of the Political Department. The rules and regulations mentioned 
in the manual of Talcher bore no relation to the practice of the 
State and the officials. ! Another important feature of the administration 
of the States was that the rules were not regarded as having the 
inviolability of laws. Any deviation could be permitted by the ruler 
and was permited without hesitation often in circumstances the 
impropriety of which could scarcely be questioned.2° Any public 
discussion of the administration or any protest was regarded as 
seditious. Since all the branches of administration like executive, 
legislative and judiciary. were concentrated in the hands of the 


ruler. false cases were framed and conviction was a foregone 
conclusion.<! 
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Administration in-these States kad almost become a family affair. 22 
For example in Talcher, the Ruler was the head of the State. 
The Juba Raj (the eldest son of the Ruler) was the sessions judge. 
The Pattayat (the second son of the ruler) combined in himself 
the responsible posts of Revenue Officer, the Magistrate, and the 
Controller of State accounts. One of the brothers of the Raja had 
occupied the post of Assistant Revenue Officer. Two cousins of 
the Raja were Tehasildars and another cousin was the Chief Police 
Officer, and still another, the Excise Officer. A brother of the Raja 
was the forest Officer. As to the educational qualifications of the 
Magistrates and other officers, the evidence was that the Jubaraj 
{the sessions Judge} was an under- Goduate; the Pattayat {the 
Magistrate} was not even & matriculate.®”> The others had hardly 
been educated upto the middle english standard. How the laws 
were interpreted and administered by officials with such qualifications 
could be well presumed. 

There was no security of service in these States. The officers 
were appointed, promoted, degraded or dismissed according to the 
sweet will of the Raja. There were no fixed principles governing 
the recruitment procedure of the public servants. Services being 
ill-paid and mostly unqualified, cfficiency suffered to a considerable 
extent and bribery as well as other forms of cormuption were widely 
prevalent in most of the States. 24 The worst feature was the persons 
who were dismissed or even convicted by a provincial Government 
or by a neighbouring State administration or by the State itself, 
were employed by the rulers in high positions. In Dhenkanal, quite 
good number of employces belonged to this category. ® Some of 
them had been convicted either in the State or outside. 

One of the peculiar Iolo of the administration was the whimiscal 
inter-departmental transfer.” 6 The then justice of Dhenkanal, Sri 
J.K.Misra, was transferred to the post of the headmaster of the 
local high school. Similarly,:the Late Manmohan Ghosh, the reputed 
headmaster of the high school wes posted as a Magistrate. The 
then Divisional Superintendent of Police, Gangadhar Misra, had. to 
servé as an assistant teacher in the high school. The prince in 
his own person represented the sole Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
systems and all heads of Departments exercised such powers as 
were delegated to them by the prince, merely as a matter of convenience 
for the transaction of his business as an absolute ruler, 27 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE : Since there was no 
representative legislature, the courts of justice were not cotobsnes 
by law, but were mere subordinate departments of the Executive.” 
The judiciary in the States was not independent and the judicial 
service was not based on the model of the provinces of British 
India. As judges were dependent on the whims of the ruler for 
their tenure of service, lawyers of ablity and integrity were rarely 
available. In most of the States the members of the Raj family 
or other favourites and dependents of the chicf, were in charge 
of responsible judicial positions. The people of these States did 
not have the confidence in the courts. 

Laws were not generally codified, printed and made available 
to the general public. Defence pleaders were allowed oniy with 
the permission of the local authorities in the States. The Raja or 
the Political Agent being the supreme head of the judiciary, executive 
interference in judicial matters was very common. The subjects 
had no right to sue the State for damages in civil cases. ll was 
not possible to prosecute the State servants for criminal ottences 
without the permission of the higher authorities, which was not 
easily forthcoming.” Criminal justice was arbitrary and there were 
no safeguards against arbitrary arrest. Trial by jury in criminal cases 
was unknown except in about ten States in India.) There was 
no law except the prince's will and he could withdraw, suspend 
or stay any pending case at any timc and for any personal reason. 
regardless of the merits of the case.” ! 

ABSENCE OF CIVIL LIBERTIES AND RULE OF LAW: Civil 
liberties were non-existent in these States. There was no freedom 
of speech or association. Sobhagya Samiti, the association formed 
in 1925 by the people of Talcher and named alter the son of 
the then Juba Raj to bring about certain social reforms and to 
spread erglish education was soon banned. Its funds were confiscated 
and punitive action was taken against the members. Newspapers 
from outside were either not allowed or persons subscribing to 
them were suspected. The putting forth of grievances for ventilation 
before the authorities was considered seditious. 

There was no freedom even in social afairs. No marriage or 
death ceremony could be performed or caste meetings held without 
-the permission of the authorities. A fee was charged according 
to the following schedule in Talcher.?? 
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(1) Marriage fees (bride 6 annas, bride-groom 8 annas). 

(2) Re-marriage fecs (bride 4 anngs, bridegroom 6 annas). 

(3) Widow- remarriage feces (bride Rs.2-8-0, bridegroom Rs.3.00). 
(4) Child Marriage permission fec (Re.0-5-6). 

{5} Sacred thread ceremony (Re.0-2-0). 

(6) Death ceremony fee (Sraddha} (4 annas). 

(7) Atonement fce for the death of a cow (Rs.5.00). 

{8) Atonement fee for having bad wounds in the body (Kitta patan) 
{Rs.3-8-0). 

There was also an ecclesiastical court to the utter dislike of 
the people of Talcher for the enforcement of the caste rules, which 
had become obsoletc.in other parts of the country. The purpose 
of this interference in social matters was to providc a large personal 
income to the Ruler. Detention without trial, deportation and confiscation 
of property were very frequent. Beatings, assaults, criminal assaults 
on both men and women, and torture by petty officials or the 
palace underlings were not unusual. 

PRIVY PURSE : The Rulers generally spent about half of the 
public revenucs on themselves and their families. Leaving apart 
the amount aliocated in the annual State budget for the Dormnestic 
Department, there were other devices by which a considerable portion 
of the public money was diverted for palace expenditure. 

As a specimen of how the Rulers in the Orissa States spent 
the bulk of the State revenues on themseives. leaving a very scanty 
pittance for the puposes of the State Administration, the following 
table would iliustrate in detail the position that had existed in the 
State of Nilgiri. 


—: 


Gross Income Rs.1,71,000 


Net Income Rs.1,50,000 


Budgeted amount Rs.50,000 
for Domestic De- 
partment, 
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2” 


Palace charges | Forest Palace Garden and Cattle 
debited to other 


Departments. 
P 


P.W.D. alace Electricity. Palace Theatre 
Electricity. Palace Billiard Table 
Electricity. Palace Theatre painting. 
Palace Zanana Garden. 


Education Education of junior Rani’s relatives. 


.Medical Palace Doctor. Palace Nursc. Palace 
Medicine. Palace Toilct. Fees of 
the specialist. Doctor for the palace 


use. 


Veterinary JPalace stable. 


Palace Attendants. Palace Music 


Band. 


State 
Guests De- 
partment. 


Rani’s relatives. 


These invisible charges combined with the allocated Rupees 
50,000.00 would bring the amount spent by the Raja on .his personal 
and family account to more than one half of the total income 
of the State. There were several other sources of income, which 
were not accounted for in the budget, that swelled the private 
coffers of the Ruler. The worst defect of the State rule was that, 
in some States, the Ruler’s civil-list was not clearly differentiated 
from State finances and his ‘personal expenditure was excessive. 

BETHI-BEGAR (UNPAID FORCED LABOUR) : A feature of 
the cultivator’s lot, around which much agitation had centred, was 
the liability for forced labour or rendering of commodities free 
or at privileged rates cither to the Ruler, the headman, the Zamindar, 
or tenure holder.” A peasant used to spend over one hundred 
days of the year in doing forced labour for the State or its officials. 
He was liable to be called up at any time of the day or night. 
He had to quit his own work, however urgent it might be. on 
pain of being beaten, fised or even imprisoned. If somebody foun! 
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himself unable to attend to the Bethi work, he was bound to send 
some one on his behalf onspayment.’ 6 Bethi duty was given precedence 
over all other works. Most of the works of the Raj family were 
managed by this labour. Moreover, the peasants were at the beck 
and call of the minor officials of the State, who used to compel 
them to do their own private works. Of all the cxactions under 
which the peasant was suffering. the Bethi was the most oppressive. 
It prevented his emergence frorn a State of serfdom. In the days 
of feudalism,it might have served a social purpose, when the peasant 
did the work for his feudal lord in return for protection and other 
rights. But in the States in its perverted form it had become an 
engine of ruthless repression and exploitation. Despite the declaration 
of the Geneva Convention to do away with the .forced labour, 
to which the Government of India was pledged, this system persisted 
in the States. 

In case of Talcher, Bethi or unpaid forced labour had been 
declared to have been abolished since 1911. This was commuted 
to a miscellancous cess of five annas per rupee of land revenue 
and the cess was being levied at this rate since 1911. But documentary 
evidence like original notices, signed by the Pattayat, the Magistrate, 
had proved that the forced labour was resorted to regularly for 
various kinds of works, such as the repairing of temples, construction 
of compound walls, bungalows, playgrounds, elephant stockades, Raj 
Kumar houses and for the repairing of roads.” A wall adjacent 
to Talcher paiace which was three miles in length and 10 feet 
in height, and also a minor irrigation project, called Arjun Kata, 
were constructed by the people on forced labour.” 

With regard to the repairing of road in Talcher, the clause 
20 of the Sarbarakari patta clearly mentioned that the village roads 
and the temporary bridges of them were to be repaired by the 
tenants without payment and other main roads and Pukka bridges 
were to be maintained by the public works departments, the Sarbarakars 
supplying workers on payment. But effect had never been given 
to this system and all roads were repaired free..of charge by the 
villagers. 9 Also forced labour was realised extensively in Shikar 
{hunts) and Kheda operations (capture of elephants). Thousands 
of people were forced to attend these excursions without payment. 
Elephants used to come out of the forest during the time of the 
ripening of the paddy and the cultivators had to attend to this 
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work on Bethi neglecting harvest. The employment of forced labour 
in Shikar and Kheda had been admitted by the Durbar of Talcher.*? 
During the time of the marriage of P.C.Dcb, the Pattayat of Talcher, 
the peasants and headmen of cight viliages were severely beaten 
for protesting to do Bethi and provide Rasads (forced requisition 
of provisions} on the occasion. 1 The people hud to satisfy all 
fads and whims of the Raja, his family members and other officiats. 

In Dhenkanal Bethi was demanded on a variety of occasions 
like, construction of buildings and repair work, construction of school 
buildings and hostels, planting of gardens and hedges. clearing the 
boundaries of the 17 reserved forests, extinguishing forest fircs, 
Shikar (hunting) and Kheda operations, breaking stones for buildings, 
roads and bridges, manual work at the time of marriages in the 
palace and in the houses of high officials of the State, spreading 
wooden planks or Tattis across the river bed to enable motor cars 
to go across. Boatmen were forced to ply their boats free for 
periods extending over 30 days. During the Kheda season as many 
as fifteen thousand men wers forcibly collected to capture the elephants. 
Their work. iasted from 15 to 30 days. Afterwards, two or three 
thousand men were retained for the training of the elephants. They 
had to bring fodder for the elepnants. To add to their misfortune 
nearly ali KAheda operations were carried on in the ‘harvest time. 
As they left off cutting paddy in the ficld for this Bethi, tire whole 
harvest was at the mercy of wild beasts and thieves. They had 
little time for a second sowing. There were instances of beating 
and other punishments, if a person was unablc to do certain kinds 
of work due to ignorance cor if he couid not work quickly enough 
or if he was late in his attendance. Fines were collected for the 
failure to perform Bethi and such fines in Dhenkanal were numerous 
from 1923 to 1936.4? 

The construction of the palace known as ‘JATAN NAGAR’ 
for the Pattayat (Second brother of the Raja} on the hill top near 
Dhenkanal town was carried on by Bethi in 1932. The oppressic’. 
during the time of construction crossed al! limits. People were compeiied 
to work on Bethi {for reclaiming the land at Mainesia pata and 
Kankada hada in the sadar Subdivision of Dhenkanal.’? Even minor 
irrigation projects, like Mendhapada Ghai in Dhenkanal, was completed 
by the people on forced labour. These were only some of the 


examples of forced labour, which left an indelible mark on the 
memories of the people. ¢ 
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in 1936 the Ruler of Dhenkanal made a Fe declaration 
abolishing bethi with effect from first April 1936.4“ But the Durbar’s 
order maintained that on solne special occasions the System would 
ne resorted to,viz. {1} the annual car festivals of the public idols 
in the State, {2}: the marriages and other social ceremonies in the 
Raj family, (3) extinguishing fires in the State forests, (4) Kheda 
operations and shooting. Bethi was substituted by the imposition 
of a local cess amounting to 4 annas per rupee of the annual 
rent. This meant a 25% increase in the rent. For those who were 
not paying rent, the local cess was double the education cess. 
But the order for abolition of bethi did not in any way affect 
the liability of the villagers to build and maintain the village Kothaghars 
and village school houses. It appears from evidence that this proclamation 
was a mere window dressing, calculated to catch the public opinion 
outside the State, the peasants having to pay local cess in addition 
to forced labour." 

The Political Agents had specifically permitted bethi for the 
construction and service of the deities’ cars, for villages roads and 
other imatters. The Eastern States were the only area where the 
pcople were compelled to take part in religious festivities. But what 
happened to the large incomes of the Debottar Departments, if 
it was necessary to extract free labour ior the construction of cars ୨ 

Bethi was obnoxious, but commutation was a recognition of 
this obnoxious levy. a mere change of form.” When the berhi 
was abolished, on the ground that it was improper, there could 
bc no commutation of it, which meant thc continuance of the system. 

RASAD (FORCED REQUISITION OF PROVISIONS): The 
peasants were made io supply provisions to the Ruler, his friends 
and guests, and all officials of the State passing through or touring 
the village. Such provisions included rice, ghec, goats, chicken, eggs, 
fish, vegetables, flour, spices, oil, kerosene, sugar, milk, fruits, fuel, 
utensils etc. ‘The villagers had to satisty any other demand made 
by the guests. Failure to supply the Rasad meant infiiction of punishment 
and imposition of fines. Several original notices, signed by the Ruler 
of Talcher, asking the heads of the villages to supply rasad on 
the occusion of the visits of the distinguished guests, had been 
filed before the Orissa States Inquiry Committee.“ ® In connection 
with Rasad the rules sanctioned by Mr. Scott (the then® Political 
Agent) for the three States of Baramba, Athagarh and Narsinghpur, 
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were that rasad would be supplied at the current market rates 
and failure to supply them would liable to ejection from his holding. 
The provision for payment of Current market price was honoured 
more in its breach than in its observance. 

MAGAN (COMPULSORY CONTRIBUTIONS) : The State levied 
Magan or compulsory contributions on the tenants at the rate of 
one-fourth of their annual land rent on several ceremonial occasions 
such as the sacred thread ceremony and the marriage of the ruler 
and the sacred thread and ear piercing ceremony of all the princes. 
On other occasions it was payable in theory according to the ability 
of the peasant to pay, in practice according to the ability of the 
officials to extort. 

In Dhenkanal Magan was levied and paid on occasions like 
{1) marriage ceremony of Surapratap, the Ruler, in 1903 at the 
rate of 1/4th of the annual rent, (2) the car-picrcing ceremony 
of the two Kumars(sons of the ruler} in 1912 at the rate of 1/4th 
of the annual rent, and (3) when, in 1928, the younger ‘brother 
of the Ruler went to England for higher studies, Magan was levied 
score 0 to ability, the toial sum raised being seven or eight thousand 
rupees. 

Five petitions were filed by 37 Lakhirajdars of tlie Dhenkanal 
State before the Political Agent, Orissa feudatory States, for exemption 
from payment of the magan levied at the time of the marriage 
of the minor-chief. The petitioners were {1) Sri Artabandhu Mishra 
and three others, (2} Lingaraj Nanda and four others, (3} Dhancswar 
Mohapatra and cightcen others, (4} Mahadev Mishra and five others, 
and (5) Nilakantha Mishra and two others. They put forth ineir 
claim on the alleged grounds that {1} they were exempted by the 
order of the Superintendent, Tributary Mahals, from such payment 
on the occasion of the late chief's marriage, (2) that their Sanads 
exempted them from the payment of the Magan. But Mr.C.L. Philip, 
the Political Agent and Commissioner, Orissa Feuriatory States, decided 
on dated 1 November 1925, not to exempt the petitioners from 
the payment of the Magan..® His contention was that the grantees 
should perform the dutics, if any, assigned to them and in return 
would enjoy certain lands free from the payment of land revenue 
and other fixed and regular State deman<is. He was unable to concede 
the demand to exempt them from the payment of contributions 
on special occasions, such as the marriage of the chief, when it 
was a recognised duty of all subjects to give their assistance. 
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Another form of levying Magan was to compel the peasants 
to sell produce at rates much below the market rate. Witnesses 
deposed before the Orissa States Inquiry Committee that the Dhenkana!l 
Ruler’s mother, Pattayat {the Ruler’s brother) and Nini Saheb (the 
Ruler’s second brother) used to purchase from the peasants ghee 
and rice worth thousands of rupees at cheap rates. The peasants 
were forced to sell their produce at approximately half of the market 
price. 3The payment of Magan was compulsory and failure meant 
punishment. 

During the twenty year period (1919-1939) Magan in Talcher 
had been realised on the following occasions at the following rates. 


{1} Marriage of the Ruler’s daughter 8 annas per rupee of rent. 
{2} Marriage of the Jubaraj 8 annas per rupee of rent. 
{3) Thread ceremony of the Jubaraj 4 annas per rupee of rent. 
(4} Prince of Wates’s visit to India 3 pies per rupee of rent. 

{5} Thread ceremony ofthe PattayatSahcb 4 annas per rupce of rent. 
{6) Marriage of the Pattayat 4 annas per rupee of rent. 
(7) Death of Ruler’s own father 2 annas per rupee of rent. 
{8) Death of Ruler’s own mother 2 annas per rupee of rent. 


In 1936, an orphange was established in Talcher. The entire 
cost, including the marriage expenses of the girls of the orphanage, 
was raised from the people who paid Re.0-0-9 pies per rupee 
of the annual rent for this purpose. > 

BHETT (FORCEL PRESENTS): Another form of contribution 
‘executed from the peasants was bheti (forced presents) on a number 
of occasions. On the New Year's day the. peasants offered Suniya-bheti, 
which amounted to one pice or half pice per rupee of rent. The 
collection was entrusted to the Sarbarakar (the headman) of each 
village, who used to present the money to the Raja. If a Sarbarakar 
was negligent in collection, he was fined and .punished. So it was 
natural that the Sarbarakars were very rigorous in collection * of 
the due to the last pic. In practically all the States the headman 
had to render at the time of Dusserah and other festivals a Sala 
to the Ruler usually consisting of cash and/or a goat or goats.” 
Originally the bheti was supposed to be voluntary, but subsequently 
it had assumed a compulsory character. 

FOREST RULES : As regards the forest administration in “the 
States, the interests of the cultivators did not receive proper attention. 
The State policy seemed to be actuated by the idea that with 
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4 
the exception of the State, personified by the Rulcr, none else 
had any right in forests except as a matter of favour or concession. 
In the early days, when the clearing of forest for cultivation had 
begun, the peasants used to ‘enjoy unrestricted rights in the forest 
close to the village for their own domestic purposes and the needs 
of their animals: None interfered with their rights in the forest. 
It had provided them free timber for their house and agricultural 
implements, fuel for their hearth and grazing for their cattles. Contrary 
to this position of the past, any restriction imposed in later ycars 
was regarded as encroachment on their rights. 

The forest administration of most of the States was carried 
on with the help of the forest adviser of the Agency. Some States 
like Sonpur, Talcher, Seraikella and Kharsawan were exceptions. 
Generally the forests of the States were categorised into {1} ‘A’ 
class, where reservation was absolute, (2) ‘B’ class, which were 
meant for the use of the peasants, and (3) village forests. ‘A’ 
and ‘B’ class forests were generally demarcated, but the village 
forests were not, and in most States, all waste land in the villages 
were included in the term village forests. village forest was thus 
an area covered by forest rules and managed by forest officials, 
whose jurisdiction extended to even cultivated holdings. 

The number of trees available to the cultivator were few, even 
though he paid a cess. The reserved species were usually the timbers 
and some fruit and lac bearing species. In additions, in certain 
States trees above a certain girth of whatever species were regarded 
as reserved. The reservation was applied throughout the State including 
the cultivated fields, waste land and the village forest. In Dhenkanal, 
every peasant was required to pay a forest cess, which amounted 
to five pice per rupee of rent, that increased the rent by nearly 
8%.5° The privileges that were enjoyed ‘previously had been taken 
away and various regulations had been passed curtailing the rights 
of the peasants. 

‘Payers of Nistar (forest cess) in Talcher could take trees of 
unreserved species upto six times, the equivalent of thc fee paid 
Sy them and this restriction was non-existent in other States.’ 
Again every ryot in Talcher was required to pay one anna per 
rupee over his annual land rent as fuel cess in exchange of which 
he might use from protected forests any kind of useless branches 
as fire wood.” Quite a large number of species were reserved 
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in these States which could notjbe felled. In Dhenkanal, the number 
reserved were as many as 27,°2 and in Talcher, there were 31 
varieties *~ of reserved trees. 

Reservation of forests had been made with little consideration 
for the interests of the cultivators.“ The alteration of the forest 
boundaries had resulted in considerable reduction of the village forest. 
A prominent complaint in Talcher was that the reservation of forests 
was made in such a way that the cattle going along usual paths 
could not be prevented from straying into them which resulted 
actions for illicit grazing. The Talcher administration was 
extraordinarily unsympathetic to these complaints.©® The grazing rights 
had been taken away. In Dhenkanal, a grazing fee was levied at 
the rate of 8 annas per buffalo, 4 annas for each cow and 2 
annas for each goat or sheep and the Chandana peasants had to 
pay double this fee.” Fines for breaches of grazing laws were 
very heavy, the offender being made to pay ten times of the grazing 
fee. The forest officer was taking action for illicit grazing, while 
the objections filed by the villagers were not even examined by 
the Superintendent and, in case of the States not under the supervision 
of the forest advisor, it was likely that there was still less representation 
of the cultivator’s interest. ° In marked contrast to the position 
in the States, in the province of Bihar and Orissa except for certain 
reserved species, no charge was made in the villages for Nistar 
and grazing fees for the cattle of the agriculturists. 

FOREST LEASES : The Cultivators: were badly affected by 
the granting of forest leases to the contractors. The contractors 
acquired the sole right to purchase, collect or export the forest 
products like, lac, cocoons, teerdu or kendu leaves, myrobalans, 
hides and skins etc. As per the terms and conditions of the leases. 
the minimum prices payable were fixed and, if these were strictly 
enforced, the ryot wouid not have lost much. Of course, he could 
not have got as much as in the British districts, where no monopoly 
existed. The terms of the lease vested the right in the contractor 
to get all lac, whether produced in areas classed as forests or 
on cultivated holdings. The cultivators were prevented from making 
use of their own trees. If on the other hand the cultivator had 
full rights in trees on his own holdings and was not obliged to 
sell. the produce to a monopolist, he would havé got a much better 
price. 
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The Tendu or Kendu leaf monopoly was similar. There was 
no right of the cultivator on the leaves on his own holding. The 
tendu leaf monoploy was one of the prominent grievances of the 
cultivators. 

According to the terms of the hide monopoly the contractor 
had been granted the right to take all hides of animals dying in 
the village as well as derived from the forest. But there was no 
reason to establish the State right in the hide of an animal belonging 
to the cultivator and paid for by him. The monopoly however was 
difficult to justify, as it amounted to a denial of the full right 
of property of the owner of an animal and the strong feeling against 
it in the villages was easy to understand.’° 

Generally spcaking, in all cases of monopoly even where prices 
were prescribed in the leases, it was very difficult to enforce payment 
of a proper price, but even worse than this was the bullying to 
which the ryots were often subjected.” The practice of lcasing 
out forest products did not exist in the British provinces. Most 
of the agitation in the State of Dhenkanal centred round the 
administration of the forest rules, particularly the monopolies and 
the manner of dealing with forest offences. 

EXPORT DUTY AND BAN ON EXPORT : In the States export 
duties were levied bythe forest Department and there was ban 
on the export of agriculluwral produce for sale outside the Statc. 
In the list of commoditics, liable to pay export duties under the 
forest rules in Talcher, were items like hens, rams, and so on 
in addition to homed cattle.’ The rate of export duty was Rupee 
1.00 on cach bag of rice exported.’ 

There was no justification in the levy of export duties on agricultural 
produce and the ban on export in the smaller States. In case of 
iarge States, such restriction could have practically no effect on 
the internal prices because of the conditions over large areas. But 
under abnormal conditions such as scarcity in the neighbouring areca 
there might be a tendency to export because of the difference 
in price level on the other side of the frontier. In the case of 
the smaller States, however, compulsion to sell within the State 
itself amounted to denying the cultivator the facilities of large markets 
and communications, which the State itself was unable or unwilling 
to provide.’? It was obvious that the smaller the State, the more 
backward was its condition, the less the scope available to the 
cultivator to get the best price for Ris produce,”! 
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The ban on export would in no way help people to get rid 
of the shortage. If there wan a prohibition on free movement of 
the crops to neighbouring States in times of scarcities, they would 
take retaliatory action when there would be scarcity in the State 
itself. 

‘PROFESSIONAL TAX : An annual tax was levied on different 
industrial classes of the States for the extra consumption of wood, 
fucl and charcoal. This tax was a general one throughout the agency. 
The taxes at the following rates were imposed on different classes 
of people of Talcher.”’ 


{1} Potter Re. 1.00 
{2} Blacksmith {who repaired iron implements} Re. 1.00 
(3) Blacksmith {who melted iron} Rs. 2.00 
{4) Washermaen Re. 1.00 
{5) Firewood-scilers Rs. 1-8-0 
{6) Rope and mat sellers Re. 0-8-0 
{7} Tanner Re. 1.00 
{$8} Kansan Re. 1.00 
{9} Basket-maker Re. 1.00 


This tax should have been levied only on hose persons who 
were actually crgaged in certain professions, which demanded the 
use of extra quantity of forest produce. But it was highly unjustified 
to impose taxes on every person bclonging to a’ certain ‘caste; like 
potters or blacksmits. 

CROP PROTECTION : One of the most pernicious restrictions 
that badly uffected the cultivators was related to the killing of animals, 
causing destruction of crops. The policy that was followed in the 
States was to permit shooting while the animal was actually on 
the crops. Again certain animals could not be killed even while 
damaging the crops. For example, elephants could not be shot at 
in Dhenkanal and other States, even though they caused much more 
damage than other animals. In the Indian Act for the protection 
of clephants, protection while demaging the crops or property, was 
not contemplated. 78 In some States, like Bamra shooting of females 
of certain specics was prohibited. Ranpur had banned the killing 
of animals in day light, even if they were found on the crops. 6 

Much of these prohibitions was ridiculous. Animals should not 
have been permitted to damage crops on which peasants subsisted. 
Again, small animals, like pigs, were not visible at night. The preservation 
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of animals was not to be done at the expense of the agriculturists. 
There was universal complaint in Saurik and PalasunBbisos (subdivisions} 
in the north of the State of Dhenkanal, that cxtensive damage 
was caused by wild animals, principally spotted decr, pigs .and 
elephants.” 

Much difficulty was caused to the cultivators by the rules requiring 
them to report killing of animals in protection of crops and to 
take carcass or hides to the forest pollice officers, especially as 
the cultivators had never really known what was permitted and 
what was not.5° There were no restrictions like, this, in Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa. In Central provinces, where there was an act 
for the preservation of wild animals, the cultivator was permitted 
to shoot animals in crops or in their vicinity, and animals which 
were considered vermin, like pigs, were not given any protection.?! 

MONOPOLIES: A system of monoploy existed in the States 
with regard to the sale of salt, kerosene, betel leaf and other 
necessaries of life. The Ruler used to grant the monopoly of a 
particular commodity to a person, usually a favourite. This moncpoly 
holder acquired the exclusive right dealing with that commodity 
in the State. As a result, the prices of those commodities were 
higher than elsewhere. | 

“* In Dhenkanal, before 1936, the principal commodities under 
monopoly were salt, kerosenc and betel leaf.8? As all these commoulities 
were articles of daily consumption the system weighed heavily on 
the inhabitants. The slightest breach of monopoly regulztions was 
liable to heavy fines and punishments. The system had also empowered 
host of petty officials to indulge in corruption. In many cases the 
fine paid by the accused was not really a fine but a brits to 
persuade the petty officials to withdraw the fake and fabricctted 
cases against them.53 Quite a good amount of fines was collected 
from the peasants, without granting them proper receipts, and naturaliy 
the said amount never entered into the Statc treasury. ® In 1937-38 
Nanda kishore Peskar, Court Reader to the Ruler of Dhenkanal, 
was granted the monopoly of selling Pans (betel leaves} and bidis 
{ceuntry cigarettes prepared out of kendu leaves) in thc State. He 
made use of his official position and prestige as a Court favourite 
to eam a good amount of illegal money by the gross abuse of 
his monopolies. The average retail price of bidis was 50% higher 
in Dhenkanal than Cuttack, the Adjacent British District and the 
difference in the retail price of the betel {caves was even greater.” 
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The same system of monopoly with attendant evils existed in 
the State of Talcher.? ? 

The maintenance of high prices of esséntial commodities in 
the State encouraged smuggling from the adjacent British district, 
which in tum resulted in heavy fine and punishment. Because: of 
the expansion of the system of communication and Railways, the 
people in general wanted free trade. 

UNLAWFUL COLLECTION OF MONEY :. The peasants were 
crushed by the heavy burden of fines. Unlawful exactions of money 
in the shape of fines were numerous and the peasants were constrained 
to sell their material assets like utensils, goods, cattle etc. for the 
payment of the same. Default always meant a heavier dose accompanied 
by physical torture. Very often no receipt was provided for the 
payment of the fine and the officials used to grab the whole amount. 
This practice was illegal but widespread. The most common offences 
for which the peasants were punished were the breach of monopoly 
of betel leaf, breaches of forest laws, failure to supply provisions 
{rasad}), failure to turn-up for forced labour (bethi}, slackness in 
forced labour, killing of animals on the land, removing of earth 
from he village pit, exporting rice from the State without permission, 
etc. 

Most of the fines were imposed by the Night Courts, outside 
the frame-work of the regular administration. These Night Courts 
were peculiar to Orissa States and they had acquired a sinister 
reputation. 55 No regular procedure was followed. No attempt was 
made to inquire into the veracity of the alleged charges. There 
was no fixed scale of fines. Th court fixed the fines usually at 
a high figure. The accused used to protest and plead his inability’ 
to pay. Ultimately the fine was fixed at a reduced figure. By that 
time the physical assault and torture had reduced the peasant to 
a State of mind when he was prepared to escape at any cost. 
He had to sell his utensils, cattle or plot of land for the payment 
of the fine. It was not surprising that these courts were called 
Andhari Kachery or the courts of darkness by the peasants. 

The life of a peasant was hedged in with so many restrictions 
that he treaded on a fine or physical assault or both at every 
turn. Not only was the amount of fine high and beyond the normal 
capacity of the peasant to pay, but also the .collection was ruthless 
and the method adopted for collectin brutal and barbarous. 
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No records were kept and no receipts were given. The fines were 
levied not to prevent offences, very often they were levied on 
offences which were never committed, but to bring more money 
to the private purse of the Ruler.°’ ‘The entire system of fines 
in Dhenkanal was a great racket, whose unique feature was that 
the chief racketeer was the ruler of the State himself.°° This recket 
enabled the chigpf of the State to swell his :‘privy-purse. This in 
turn facilitated his officials to make enough moncy to live in luxury. 
Thus, by swindling the entire population in the State, the administration 
was completely alienated from the masses. 

It was not 2 faci that {ili 1938 there was no protest against 
the oppression. Purandar Pani, Banamali Paramgury and some others 
were fmed in 1912 by the ruler of Talcher for petitioning the 
Political Agent against the rise in the taxation rates of the Statc.?! 
The people of Talcher had staged protest demonstrations against 
the continuance of beihi, Magan, Rasad aud the increase of taxes 
in 1921-22 under the Jeadership of Bankanidhi Bhaktaballabha and 
Natabar Sundarray and in 1930-32, under the leadership of Dhobli 
Chhayal Singh, Brundaban Pradhan ete.?2 In 1920-21 there was 
a rising in Dhenkanal under the leadership of Maheswar Subahu 
Singh, Puma -.Chandra Mohapatra, and Benudhar ‘Panda.*? In other- 
princely States of Orissa like Daspalla (1914-15), Keonjhar (1914-16), 
Bamra, Rairakhol, Baramba, Athamalik, there were protests against 
the maladministration and ‘the oppression of the Rulers. But they 
were all ruthlessly put-down with the help of the Central Government. 
One reason of failure was that all these movements were not properly 
organised.”* No concerted action in the States was taken as a 
wholc io undo the wrongs. 

Petitions ventilating grievances usually went unhceded by the 
authorities or were sent back to the Chiefs for necessary action. 
There was no check from above. From 1909 until the 1930s the 
feudatory policy of the Government of India was dominated by 
two interrelated ideas : (1) that the States had an important destiny 
to fulfil in Indian politics as allies of the Raj and (2) that in 
oftder to win the friendship of the princes it would be necessary 
to concede to their demands for greater autonomy in the administration 
of their internal affairs.” It was the permissive policy towards 
the States that prevented the princes from reading the writings 
on the wall. The indifferent attitude of the Paramount Power made 
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the chiefs autocratic and irresponsible on the one hand and, on 
the other, contributed to the restlessness of the masses. ‘‘By the 


en 
an 


d of the 1930s non-intervention had been totally discredited” 
d growing agitation by a mixed group of Congress men and 


States’ politicians left the princes floundering in their own splendid 
isolation. . 


—— 
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CHAPTER V1 
POLITICAL MOBILISATION 


*“The-Indian States represent today probably the cxiremest type 
of autocracy existing in ‘the world. They are, of course, subject 
to British suzerainty, but the British Governinent interferes only 
for the protection or advancement of British interests.” In the 
absence of an effective challenge to authority of the princes, the 
States continved to be unbridled autocracies where the democratic 
institutions even in an elementary form did not exist.” Thanks to 
the intransigent attitude of the rulers, in the case of even those 
States where organs for associating people with the administration 
existed, they were unreal to a large extent. . 

It was during the First World War that the declaration of the 
British Government was made promising the right of self- determination 
to the Indian people. Soon after, the emergence of Gandhiji in 
the political firmament of India had provided the necessary momentum 
to the National movement. This development had its natural impact 
on the people of the States, who began to feel restive. Local organisations 
started ‘coming into existence. Organisations like - Saurashtra ‘Scva 
Samiti, Rajsthan Sewa Sangh, Deccan States’ peoples’ Conference 
and Congress, conferences, Praja Parishads and fraja Mandais in 
different States, were established, after Mahatma Gandhi had begun 
to take active part in politics and tried to transfer the venue of 
the Congress activities from classes to masses.” Non-cooperation 
movement of Mahatmaji was responsible for the boycott of government 
service, legal practice and colleges by many youngmen even in 
the States, and it was these enthusiastic non-cooperators coming 
from the States, who deliberated in different places and thought 
of creating an organisation for the peoples of the States.” 

THE ALL INDIA STATES’ PEOPLES’ CONFERENCE : In 
the beginning the States’ peoples’ conferences were held at the 
Gime of the annual sessions of Indian National Congress and anybody 
present there could be enrolled as a delegate from the State announced 
to be his own.° This practice, however, continved for a short period. 
By then a thinking process had started in the minds of some leading 
political v/orkers, concerned with tne States’ problems, for establishing 
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a central organisation to champion the cause of the States’ people. 
The actual initiative to organize the States’ peoples’ movement was 
made in 1927 when the Indian States’ peoples’ conference was 
convened at Bombay.’ A liberal politician, Ram Chandra Rao, the 
Ex-Dewan of Mysore, presided over the conference. Eventually those, 
who assembled, resolved to establish a permanent organisation for 
the Indian States’ peoples to be styled as Indian States’ peoples 
conference; with its head quarters in Bombay.® The chief aim of 
this conference was decided to be “‘the attainment of the responsible 
government for the people of Indian States through representative 
institutions under the acgis of their riters.”” The Conference passed 
as many as 15 resolutions, the prominent among them being related 
to the cestabllishment of responsible government, the granting of 
civil liberties etc., and demanding for ‘‘a speedy attainment of Swaraj 
for India as a whole, the States shouid be brought into constitutional 
relations with British India and the people of the States should 
be assigned a definite place and an cffective voice in all matters 
of common concern in any new constitution that may be devised 
for the whole of India.”10 - 

The Bombay conference was organised mainly by the workers 
of Gujrat, Kathiawar members of Servants of India Society and 
other intellectuals from Poona and Deccan States and a few others. 
The leaders, who had taken active part in organising the conference, 
included Amrit Lal Seth, P.L. Chudgar, Balwantrai Meheta, Prof. 
Abhayankar, Thakkar Bapa, Manilal Kothari, Mani Shankar Trivedi, 
Dr.Sumant Meheta and others. Delegates from 17 prominent States 
participated in the Confcrence. 

‘The south Indian States had at that time their own Conference 
and south Indian States’ workers and politicians were also attempting 
to have a political organisation on an ‘all India basis.!? They had 
organised ‘All India States’ subjects’ Conference’ at Madras on the 
26th and 27th of December,1927, just ten days after the Bombay 
conference. Jt was apparent that there were lack of contact between 
these two regions for which two different organisations camc into 
being for the ‘same purposc. Satyamurthi was the Chairman of the” 
Reception Committee at the Madras Conference, which declared 
that Swaraj or full responsible government ‘is the goal to be attained 
in all Indian States’, and asked the people ‘to strenuously work 
for the same by all legislative and peaceful means.” 
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These two organisations continued to function separately upto 
1931, despite the fact that they both strove for the same goal. 
In 1931, at the Karachi session of the Indian National Congress, 
however, representatives of different groups mct Mahatma Gandhi 
and a decision was taken for holding a joint meeting of both the 
conferences at Baroda. But the proposal did not materialise. The 
All India States’ subjects’ Conference did not function after ia 
and allowed the Bombay organisation to work as an all India body.1* 
Leaders like Satyamurthi, K.T. Bhashyam, played leading roles in 
establishing that there was only onc all India organisation for the 
States’ people in the. country. 

The All India States’ Peoples’ Conference could not organise 
annual sessions and met once in two years or even later. Leaders, 
like Ram Chandra Rao, C.Y. Chintamani, Ramananda Chatterjee, 
N.C. Kelkar, K. Natrajan etc. were chosen as the Presidents of 
the Conference. In 1936 a prominent Congress leader. Dr.Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, presided over the Conference, who was succeeded 
by Jawaharlal Nehru at the Ludhiana session in 1939. Pandit Nehru 
was also rc-elected President in 1945 and presided over the Udaipur 
session of the Conference, the first of its kind organised in an 
Indian State. Seikh Muhammad Abdullah was the first Indian State: 
leader who was clected the President of the Conference for the 
session held in Gwalior in 1947. But, because of his incarceration 
in Kashmir Jail, he could not preside over the session in person. 
In his absence Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya presided upto the 30th 
September 1947, when Seikh Abdullah was released. 

From the very outset, the All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
({ALS.P.C.) had to contend with severe odds. The publicity and 
the propaganda compaign for educating public opinion and mobilising 
the people was carried on from the press and platforms outside 
the States’ territories. As a matter of fact it was impossible for 
the States’ peoples to speed up its activities in the States at that 
time.! It was because of the hostile attitude of the rulers that 
all the meetings of the A.LS.P.C. were held outside the States 
til] 1945 (Udaipur session). On the other hand, the British Government 
had consistently refused to recognise the competence of this body 
to take up the cause of the- States’ peoples. The Indian States 
Committee which was appointed in 1927 to ‘report the relationship 
between the paramount power and the Indian States’, had refused 
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to recognise the claims of the A.LP.S.C to represent the States’ 
people. One of the pleas that the Committee took among other 
things was that legally and politically only the princes were entitled 
to represent the people. 1 Finally, after a great deal of correspondence, 
the A.LS.P.C. was allowed to submit a memorandum expressing 
its views on matters within the terms of reference of the Committee. 

While the memorandum was being prepared, the Executive 
Committee of the A.LS.P.C thought that, as the Indian States Committee 
had refused to hear the oral evidence of. A.LS.P.C., a deputation 
to England might nop. I create publilc opinion abroad in support 
of the States’ peoples.!” Accordingly a delegation of the A.LS.P.C. 
reached England in October 1928, consisting of Dewan Bahadur 
Ram Chandra Rao (President), Professor G.R. Abhayankar (General 
Secretary), Amritlal D.Seth, and P.L. Chudgar at the time of the 
Second Round Table Conference. The Indian States Committee refused 
to hear the deputation of the A.LS.P.C. nor did anybody represent 
the A.LS.P.C. in the Round Table Conference. Of course Gandhiji 
declared himself to be the representative of India, including the 
princes and the States’ peoples. The A.l.S.P.C. passed a resolution 
reposing confidence in Gandhiji, and the members of the delgation 
were in constant touch with him there. The agitation which was 
carried on by it in the British Press had an educative value and 
the position. of: the: States vis-a-vis the prone as well as the country 
as a whole was thoroughly cxplained. 9 Pamphlets were issued on 
the situation of the States and P.L. Chudgar published a book 
entitled ‘Indian Princes under British Protection’ in London. Professor 
Abhayankar, onc of the Genéral Secretaries of the Conference and 
the de-facto brain trust of that body, wrote scholarly articles and 
pamphlets on the theory of direct relationship with the crown, treaties 
and Sanads, and such other subjects which created a very favourable 
atmosphere in Britain.!” The States’ Peoples’ Conference created 
new friends and cntacts and acquired a lot of influence on account 
of the activities of this deputation. 209 

THE A.L.S.P.C. AND THE CONGRESS: The Cones attitude 
towards the Indian States‘ Peoples’ Conference was faltering despite 
the fact that the Conference from its very inception had been sending 
deputations to the annual session of the National Congress. Though 
the Congress expressed its sympathy for and support to the struggle 
of the States’ Peoples for the attainment of the full responsible 
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government, at the same time, as an organisation the Congress 
did not aljow itself to be actively involved in their movement. 

The official Congress policy of Non-interference in the internal 
affairs of the Indian “States was Inu ced by Gandhiji. Such a 
proposition was conceived of in 1920, 21 as the brain-child of the 
Mahatma He devceloped.a queer logic in defence of such a stand. 
He strongly opined that at a time, when the people of British 
India were fighting for their own freedom, it would betray impotence 
on their part to interfere with the affairs of the indian States. 22 
The Congress possessed no authority for enforcing its will in Indian 
States. 23 

Gandhiji started with the legalistic premise that the States were 
independent entities under the British law. The part of India, which 
was described as British, had no more power to shape the policy 
of the states than it had (say) that of Afganisthan and Ceyion.* 
He equated the position of the States with that of the French 
and Portuguese India, that constituted an integral part of geographical 
India, but where the Congress was powerless to shape the course 
of events. Gandhiji, therefore, advocated the policy non-interve- 
ntion as a virtue of necessity. 26 Su a policy of iMon-iniwerference 
on -the Si of the Congress, Gandhiji reasoned, ନେ 
prompt the States’ Pcoples to tise upto the occasion. That would 
automatically mean that the Siates’ peoples must feam to rely on 
themselves for all internal reforms.” He wanted the States peoples 
to cary on ceaseless work in titog States but not in the name 
of the Congress. The Congress could not in the nature of things 
step into each and cvery Indian States and protect those who agitated 
there. The, Congress could give only moral support. The policy 
of Non-intervention, Gandhiji pointed out, was a wise recognition 
of the limited capacity of the Congress for doing good. 29 On the 
other hand, the abstention by the Congress did not mcan absence 
of effort on the part of Congressmen. 30 Individua! Congressmen 
could help the States’ peoples in their private capacity. He hoped, 
therefore, the affected people would realise that if the Congress 
did not offer any direct help, it was not ‘for any want of will, 
but it was entirely dye to want of ability and opportunity? i rt 
was his conviction that any attempt on the part of the Congress 
al int ence could only damage the cause of the people in the 
States.?? Jt secms that he applitd his trusteeship theory to the 
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Princes and believed in conversion, not destruction, if the trustees 
faild to discharge their responsibility.33 

Gradually, with the growth of the intensity of the National 
movement, the Congress policy was criticised both from within the 
party and without. The left-wingers in the Congress demanded a 
change of attitude towards the states and advocated active involvement 
of the congress in leading the movement within the States. Jawaharal 
Nehru often voiced his opposition to the Gandhian views and strongly 
urged active support, even guidance, of the States’ Peoples’ movement. 
Taking into consideration of the deplorable state of affairs that 
prevailed in the States, Jawaharlal Nehru, in his autobiography, has 
expressed his disapproval of the official Congress policy of 
non-intervention.2 ® It is of worth quoting in extenso: 

When such conditions prevail in the States it would have been 
natural for the Congress to stand up for the elementary rights 
of the people of the States and to criticise their wholesale suppression. 
But Gandhiji fathered a novel policy on the Congress in regard 
to the States- the ‘Policy of Non-interference in the internal 
administration of the States.” This hush-hush policy has been 
adhered to by him inspite of the most extraordinary and painful 
occurrences in the States, and inspite of wholly unprovoked attacks 
by the States’. Governments on the Congress. Apparently the 
fear is that Congress criticism might offend the rulers and make 
it more difficult to “convert them........seee. But these views were 
welcome enough to thc ruivrs of the States, and they took advantage 
of them. Within a month the Travancore government banned 
the National Congress ih its territories and stopped all its meetings 
and its enrolment of in-:mbers. In doing so, it stated that responsible 
leaders had themselves given this advice-obviously hinting at 
Gandhiji’s statement. 

In accordance with the policy of the Congress, not a single 
word of protest was said about the unprovoked attack on the Congress 
in normal times by the ‘Fravancotc government, Sardar Patel spoke 
in defence of the policy of non-intcrvention in a spcech at Baroda 
on 6 January 1935. Nehru mentions in his autobiography that Sardar 
Patel was reported to fave said, “that workers in Indian States 
should do their work with all the limitations imposed by the State 
and instead of criticising the administration, efforts should be made 
to keep-up cordial relations between the ruler and the ruled.”3° 
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There was a fundamental difference within the Congress on the 
problem. While the right wing Congress leaders wanted a closer 
co-operation of, the rulers and the ruled in the Indian States based 
on the assumptibn that the Princes, as Indians, hated foreign domination 
and would fight for National feeedom,” the Jeft wingers, like Nehru, 
Subhas and others, looked ‘to the’ problem differently. Referring 
to the trusteeship principle ‘of Gandhi, Nehru asked, “If there is 
‘anything ‘in this idea of trustceship, why shuld we object to the 
‘claim of the British government that they are trustecs for the Government 
of ‘India 737 Despite all opposition, the Congress had never officially 
reversed the Gandhian policy, although in practice Congress workers 
in their private capacities had rendered active assistance to the 
Prajamandals in various States in leading the movement. 

‘The Gandhian view created doubts in the minds of the A.L.S.P.C. 
That prompted N.C: Kelkar, the President of the States’ Peoples’ 
Organisation to write a letter to Gandhiji on 22 June, 1934, sceking 
clarification on his professed policy, to which Gandhiji replied back 
in July, 1934 defending the Congress policy of non-interference 
as wise and sound.3° 

The years following the introduction of the 1935 Act, were 
marked by widespread mass-movement in a number of States. The 
intensity with which the movement was carried on in the States 
for the redress of the grievances of the people, necessitated a 
review of the Congress policy. During 1936-37, the A.LS.P.C. gathered 
added strength with the formation of a number of Prajamandals 
in different princely States throughout India. The Civil Disobedience 
movement had also’ brought the State’ workers into intimate contact 
with the Congress leaders and had equipped them with necessary 
understanding and insight for carrying out a massive mass-mobilisation 
in the States. It was during Dr. Pattabhi’s presidentship that fundamental 
changes were brought about in the attitude of the Conference as 
well as in the constitution of the organisation.”” The karachi session 
of the A.L.S.P.C., under the presidentship of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
in July, 1936 declared its aim as the “attainment for the people 
of the States’ fully and democratic responsible government by all 
peaceful and legitimate means.” Dr. Pattabhi, however, also advocated 
States’ Peoples’ cause within the Congress at the risk of popularity 
with his own colleagues. 

With the strengthening of the A.LS.P.C. as the champion of 
the States’ people’s cuse, mass’ movement started in a number 
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of States, big and small alike. These movements drew the covert 
sympathy of the Congress governments installed in: 1937 in the 
provinces. The Provincial Congress Governments sticking to Congress 
policy of non-interference in the States? affairs could not come 
out with open support. When the A.L.C.C. in Calcutta on 31 October 
1937 passed a resolution expressing: its emphatic protest against 
the ruthless policy of repression launched in Mysore State and appealing 
for support and encouragement to the people of the State in-their 
struggle for the right of self-determination, Gandhiji wholly disapproved 
of it. In his opinion the Mysore resolution violated the Congress 
policy of Non-Intervention in the affairs of the Princely States. 

HARIPURA CONGRESS RESOLUTION ON STATES : At the 
Haripura session of the A.[.C.C. in. February 1938. the Congress 
had laid down afresh its policy with regard to the States. The 
congress declared complete independence as its objective for the 
whole of India inclusive of States. The resolution maintained. that 
the only kind of federation: acceptable to the congress was one 
in which the States. would- participate as free units, enjoying the 
same measure of democratic freedom as the rest of India.’ Thus 
the Congress stood for full responsible government and the guarantee 
of civil libertics in the States. ‘The resolution also pointed out the 
hurdles that prevented the Congress ‘from actively participating in 
the States’ Peoples’ movement, like the “‘numerous limitations and 
restrictions, imposed by the rulers or by British authority working 
through them.”*4 In-view of the different conditions prevailing in 
the States and the rest of India, the: general policy of the Congress 
was often unsuited to the States and might result in preventing 
or hampering the natural growth of a freedom movement in a 
State.” The Congress viewed that the movements in the States 
could develop more rapidly if they drew their strength from the 
people of the States. In that case it could generate self reliance 
in them and would not rely in the exirancous help and assistance 
or on the prestige of the Congress name.*° The Congress never 
hesitated to extend its moral support and sympathy to such strugegle. 
It {Congress} allowed the Congress men to assist such movements 
in their individual personal capacities.” Side by side, the Congress 
decided to call-off all local Committees in the States. 

Under the pressure of the extending and deepening struggles 
of the people in the States as also among left forces within the 
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Congress, who wanted the Congress itself to lead such struggles, 
the Right wing leaders were forced to commit the Congress 
give moral support to these movements though not actual leadership.” 
The language of the resolution showed the pres of the radicals 
but also their helplessness before Gandhian brakes. 

Commenting on the draft resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee on Indian States prepared at Wardha for the Haripura 
session, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, the President of the AISPC, had 
observed “once again there appoars to be a forward movement, 
coupled with a backward step indicative once again of the spiral 
course which we have all along discerned in the changes from 
time to time that have characterized the attitude of the Congress 
towards the States.” ° The AISPC had rejoiced over the declaration 
of complete independence by the Congress for the whole of India 
inclusive of the States. But the calling -off of all the locai Congress 
Conimaiees in the States was regarded as a definite reactionary 
step. 5S! The concluding paragraph of the resolution which direcicd 
that “‘“no Congress Committees be established in Indian States and 
the internal struggle of the people of the States will not be undertaken 
in the name of the Congress” was a poor service to those who 
had identified themselves with the Congress in its nationa! struggle 
and who had been carrying on their struggle for internal reform 
if the name of that very Congress. 

Balvantray Meheta, Secretary of the AISPC viewed that the 
Congress resolution diluted the Calcutta resolution of 1928 and 
altered the word Support mentioned thercin into moral-sup pporL 
The clause about Non-interference in the intemal aifairs, ‘expressly 
deleted at Calcutta in 1928, was again restored in the Haripura 
resolution of ne Congress on the States. This restriction, Mr. Meheta, 
opined, was “a clear contravention of the spirit that underlies the 
constitution of Congress.” "54 He admitted that he 0 failed to follow 
the reasoning in the thesis of Non-intervention.”” He was strongly 
of opinion that the facts warranted a more intimate contact of 
the Congress with the popular movements in the States.°0 
“ * Commenting on the resolution, the Bombay Chronicle sugpesiod 
that in respect of Congress intervention there shouid be no es:natial 
differenice between the Provinces and States, but that in view of 
undeniable difficulties in the Jatter, intervention should be pero: ପେ 
in exceptional cases and should Oc adopted to the circumstances 
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of each case. ” The mere fagt that it was open to the Congress 
at any time to intervene in a State was bound to have a salutary 
effect on the rulers inclined to be Oppressive. 3 On the other hand 
the rigid rule of ‘Non-intervention would be used as a licence 
by several rulers. ? Speaking on the formidable difficultics in the 
way of the Congress working in the States, the paper called for 
more active attention from the Congress, as “there was more dignity 
in the cautious facing of great difficulties than in virtually flying 
from them.©? | 

The Indian Express suggested that by excluding the States from 
the scope .of Congress policy, the Congress would only help to 
strengthen forcign authority in the States and play into the hands 
of British statesmanship.°! Those that stood for complete National 
independence must be prepared to shoulder the full responsibility 
for a struggle not only with the forcign power standing in its way 
but also with all internal allies of that foreign power. 

The post-Haripura period witnessed the simultaneous emergence 
of the popular movements in a number of States. These movements 
received the moral support and the sympathy of the Congress 
Governments of the Provinces installed in 1937. But in many places 
the Congress leaders in their individual capacities actively participated 
in these movements. A radical left-wing had then developed within 
the Congress; and it pleaded for a revolutionary policy in regard 
to the States. 03 Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, 
expressing his personal view in a mecting with the journalists on 
22 November 1938, | 
advocated that “Congress is bound to take deeper interest and 
pursue a more active policy im the matter of the affairs of the 
States.” 

This new mass upsurge in the States prompted Gandhiji to 
review his siand towards the States. In an article under the title 
States and the people’, Gandhiji wrote that ‘the simultaneous awakening 
in the various States was very significant event in the National 
struggle for independence. Discussing the Congress policy of 
non-intervention, he said“‘....With the growing influence of the Congress 
it is iinpossible for me to defend it in the face of injusiice perpetrated 
in the States. If the Congress feels that it has the power to offer 
effective interference, it will be bound to do so when the call 
comes.” 00 
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In an interview werth a special correspondent of Times of India 
Gandhiji said, “The policy of Non-intervention by the Congress 
was, in my opinion 4. perfect -picce of Statesmanship. when the 
people of. the States. were. -not, awakened. That policy would be 
cowardice when there .is all-round awakening among the people 
of the States and a determination to go through a Jong course 
of suffering for the vindication of their just rights. If once this 
is .recognised, {the strugg gle for Jiberty, wherever it takes place, is 
the struggle for all indie whenever the Congress thinks, it can 
uscfully intervene “jt myst intervene.” He further asserted that 
the moment the peonle of the States became ready, the lcgal, 
constitutional and artificial- boundary was destroyed. S He made it 
clear that “there is no. half way house, between total extinction 
of the States and the princes. making their people responsible for 
the-administration oi their States and ‘themselves becoming the trustces 
of the people iaking an eamed. commission for labours.’ 69 

TRIPURI RESOLUTION ON INDIAN STATES Under the 
background of a mass-upsurge in the States and a change in Gandhiji’s 
attitude the 52nd session .of the. Indian National Congress was 
held at Tripuri {Jubbalnore) from 10 to 12 March, 1939. In his 
presidential ‘address Subhas. Chundra Bosc had emphasised the need 
of a revision of the Congress attitude towards the States, as defined 
by the Haripura Congress Resolution. He .suggested that besides 
lifting the ban. the work of guiding the popular movements in 
the States for civil liberty and responsible government. should be 
conducted by the Working Committee on a comprehensive and 
systematic basis. 

The Congress resolution on Indian States at Tripuri was moved 
by Rajendra Prasad and passed. ‘The Congress was of opinion that 
the resolution of the Haripura session of the Congress relating to 
States had answered the. expectations raised by it and had jusriiied 
itscif by encourzging the peoples of the States to organise themselves 
and conduct their own 1ipovement for freedom. The resolution reiterated, 
“The Haripura policy was conceived in the best interests of the 
people in order to cnable them to develop self-reliance and strength. 
‘fhis policy was dictated by circumstances and by the recognition 
of limitations inherent in the circumstances, but it was never conceived 
as an obligation.” *79 The resolutiqn asserted that the Congress had 
always possessed the right 1o guide the people of the States and 
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lend them its influence.” ! It was maintained that “‘the great awakening 
that is taking place among the people of tHerSiates mav lead-:toc 
a relaxation or to a complete removal of. the .restreint which th. 
Congress has imposed upon-itself; thus resulting in am mcreasing 
identification of the Congress with the States: peopl”? 

Also a decision was’taken to ‘thos cffect then thatithe ‘Congress 
Committee would meet the AISPC to find out ways and means 
for bringing a closer co-operation ainong the pzople bf the British 
India and the Indian States. 

In the mean time’ the:AISPC holdithe sixth session at Ludhiana 
under the presidentship of Jawaharlal Nehiru:iffom the 15th to.17th 
February 1939. The AISPC resolved: thati*‘In. view of the development 
of the struggle and ‘the Congress policy in régard to it, the time 
has come when the strugglé- should be co-orditiated with the wider 
struggle for Indian independence of:-which it is an integral part. 
Such an integrated all India strugglé necessarily be cimed on under 
the guidance of the: Congress ‘and this conferenet pledges its loyal 
co-operation in it.’ "73 ‘The resolution further imalttained that “This 
conference, therefore, directs and authorises its Working Committee 
which in future should be called the Standing Committ¢e, to endeavour 
by every means to co-ordinate the ‘struggle in close co-operation 
with and under the guidance of National Congress or any Sub -committée, 
that the Congress might form for this purpose. 4 Thus; the Tripuni 
resolution bridged the gulf between the Indiam National Congress 
and the AISPC and led to a gradual identification: of the AISPC 
with the Congress.” 

WORK WITHIN THE STATES: Dr.Pattabhi was the only President 
who took keen interest in the mobilisation of the people in the 
States. He undertook extensive tours: in different States Organizing 
State Congress and Prajamaundals. He visited Jodhpur just after Karachi 
Conference and later on toured Deccan States, Mysore and Travancore 
and mobilised the people there.’ Pandit Nehru, Succeeding Dr. 
Pattabhi in 1939, provided a further filip to the States’ Peoples’ 
movement. But apart from giving temporary guidance from outside 
Pandit Nehru could not contribute much to the organisational progress 
in the beginni ing as he was most of the time in jail upto the 
middle of 1945. 

ORISSA STATES’ PEOPLES’ CONFERENCE In the third 
session of the AISPC which was held at Bombay from 9 to 11 June 1931, 
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under the presidentship of Ramananda Chatterjee, three persons 
represented Orissa. Laxmi Narayan Sahu, of Bharat Scvak Samiti 
and Sarat Chandra Das of Mayurbhanj State participated in it as 
delegates and Bipin Bihan Shoudhury of Cuttack attended the 
Conference as an observer.” $ During this period of Civil Disobedience 
movement, the British Orissa witnessed a new birth of nationai 
life.”’ But this spirit could not be contained within the four walls 
of the British districts, its reverberations were also heard within 
the States’ boundaries. The unhappy conditions of the States’ people 
necessitated the mobilisation of the masses for obtaining minimum 
civil and political rights. In such circumstances the Orissa States’ 
Peoples’ Conference was first organised in 1931 at Cuttack with 
the active co-operation of the AISPC and with the help of a handful 
of workers of Orissa States and the help and co-operation of some 
level headed public men of Orissa. 50 Notable. lcaders of the States 
like Radhanath Rath, Balukeswar Acharya, Madhusudan Patanaik 
and Govinda Chandra Mishra, convened the first meeting on 20 
June 1931 at Cuttack, which was presided over by Bhubananinda 
Das, an eminent legislator of Orissa. The co-operation of the 1ul¢rs 
was sought who, however, refused 10 pecgca pe it and on the contrary 
aticmpts were made to nip it in the hud.5! Representatives trom 
different States participated in this Confercnce. A Working Committee 
was formed with Brajsundzr Das as the President, and Balukeswar 
Acharya as the Secretary and T reasurcr. ® A number of resolutions 
were passed. The aim of the Conference was proclaimed to be 
the weitare of the States, with close cooperation of the people 
and the rulers. 3 The rulers were requested to look to the all-round 
development of education, health, agriculture, trade and industry 
in the Statcs. A plea was made for the abolition of the obnoxious 
bethi and begar system from the Statcs. 

But after the first Conterence the organisation became dormant 
and then ‘sank into a state of inactivity’. °” As the freedom strugele 
gathered momentum and there was hectic political activity in Iadia 
no national leader was available to guide the Orissa States’ Peoples’ 
Conference and so this organisation could not make any progress. > 
Even though in 1934 an attempt was made for a session of the 
OSPC, it could not be held because of the non-availability of any 
front-ranking political leader.” 

The elections to the Orissa Lcgitittive Assembly were hcld 
in January, 1937. During the erection campaign and afterwurds, 
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innumerable mass mcctings were organised in Orissa by Congress 
and Krushak Sangh workers, all under the auspices of the Congress. 
‘The people from almost all the States bordering the districts attended 
these mectings, believing in the early stages that “‘the Congress 
Government is their government also and whjsporing to once another 
that Mahatma Gandhi must save them also.”°” But none-the-less, 
the message of the Congress and the power of the Votes quickly 
penetrated into the interior of the States.°® The common people 
felt that the time had come, when they should also organise themselves 
to fight for their just and legitimate rights and to replace the feudal 
form of Government that had been imposed on them by responsible 
government. 

About the same period Sarangdhar Das of Dhenkanal State and 
some others attempted at revitalizing the organisation of the States’ 
peoples. The second session of the Orissa States’ Peoples’ Conference 
was held, six years after, on 23 and 24 Junc,1937 at Cuttack. 
Dr.Pattabhi Sitaramayya, the President of the AISPC, presided over 
it. Only about one hundred people from cight States out of twentysix 
attended.2? Many persons were unable to attend the Conference 
because of the preventive measures taken by the State administrations. 
However, wide publicity was given to the Conference in the Press, 
and some of the mal-practices and instances of gross-injustice prevailing 
in the States were highlighted. Balukeswar Acharya was the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee in the second session of the OSPC 
at Cuttack. In his address Acharya said that the aim of the Conference 
was to establish social relationship among the subjects of the different 
Orissan States, to bring out cooperation in the field of education, 
industry and administration among them, to put-forth the grievances 
of the people before the rulers by mobilising public opinion.?° 
Dr.Pattabhi, in his presidential address exhorted the people of the 
States to get themselves mingled with the National mainstream alongwith 
their fellow brethren across the boundary. He emphasized the need 
for educating and mobilizing the States peoples for the national 
cause and to harness the immense latent power of the masses 
in the States.” 

Not only a number of resolutions, giving vent to the grievances 
of the people of the States, were passed but also a constitution 
was adopted for the OSPC in this conference. The first resolution 
of the conference deplored the absence of codified laws and acts 
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in the States and demanded that the laws should be published 
for general reference. The resolution stated “whereas the people 
in general of the States of Orissa have no facilities to know ihe 
laws, codes, rules, regulations and orders, by which they are governed, 
whereas it is their bitter experience that their lives, property and 
honour are not secure, and whereas it is high time for the bencfit 
of the rulers and the ruled alike that this feeling of insccutrity 
disappear, it is hereby resolved that this Conference do take all 
such necessary steps for the purpose of impressing upon the rulers 
of the States of Orissa, the immediate necessity of declaring and 
publishing all those laws, codes and acts of British Indian legislature 
which they have adopted and also all such other laws, rules and 
orders, having the force of law which they have framed for the 
administration of their respective States.” £ 

The conference also urged upon the rulers of the Orissa States 
to immediately confer upon their subjects (a) the rights of occupancy 
on their holdings and (b) fundamental rights of citizenship.” The 
conference further drew the attention of the rulers to the evil practices 
of extracting Rasad, Magan and Bheti and strongly pleaded for 
their abolition. An emphatic protest was recorded against the 
continuance of the practice of double extortion in the shape of 
‘permanent additional taxation over and above the ‘usual forms of 
Begar, and the Rulers were urged to abolish every form of Bethi 
either in the shape of labour or of a money levy or both. 

For investigating the illegalities, excesses and acts of repression 
in most of the States of Orissa and to prepare a report on them, 
the conference appointed a Committee of inquiry. The committee 
was composed of Satish Chandra Bose, Braj Sundar Das and Balvantray 
Meheta (Secretary, AISPC) with Sarangdhar Das (Secretary, OSPC) 
as the convener. 

In another resolution the conference made a number of demands 
for better administration of the States. An immediate introduction 
of responsible government was demanded. The representative 
institutions needed to be established on an elective basis for ‘the 
purposes of local self-government, legislation, taxation and control 
of general administration. The annual budget of the States, the 
conference demanded, were to Se passed by majority of elected 
members in the Legislative Councils. The amount of the Privy-Purse 
of the Ruling Chief and his family was to .be fixed by the Legislature. 
Proper audit of the accounts of the States were to be made. 
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A plea was made for the independence of the judiciary and its 
separation trom the executive. The intervention of the rulers in 
the judicial administration was to cease. The recruitment to the 
States services was to be made according to definite laws and 
rules. 

In onc of the resolutions the conference had declared itself 
unabic to accept the federation proposed in the Government of 
India Act of 1935, on the ground, among others, of its having 
failed to secure any rcprescentation at all of the States ‘People’ 
in the federal legislature and protection of the elementary rights 
of citizenship through the agency of the federal court. 

The object of the conference was declared to secure the attainment 
of responsible government, tundamental. rights of citizenship and 
direct representation for the people in the central legislature; as 
also to work towards the advance of their administrative, economic, 
educational and social condition, by all peaceful and legitimate means.” 

All bonafide residents of the Orissa States above the age of 
18, who subscribed to the object of the conference and paid an 
annual subscription of onc anna, werc eligible for membership. 

The conference represented organisations like (1) The Orissa 
States’ Peoples’ Conference, (b) the Working Committee of the 
Conference and (2) Associations of the people of the States of 
Orissa. As regards the formation of Local State branches, any five 
or more qualified members were entitled to form themselves into 
a primary committee, and any such primary committee, on application 
to the Working Committee of the Conference, might be recognised byit. 
” The Working Committee of the Conference consisted of President, 
Secretary, Treasurer and eight other members elected by the 
Conference. The following personnel of the Working Committee 
were then elected.” 

President- Dr. B.Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 

Secretary- Sarangdhar Das (Dhenkanal) 

Treasurer- Dr. Biswambhar Rath (Nayagarh) 

Members- Lalmohan Pati (Mayurbhanj) 

Balukeswar Acharya (Hindol) 
Radhanath Rath (Athagarh) 
Harmohan Patnaik (Dhenkanal} 
Govinda Chandra Mishra (Daspalla} 
Madhusudan Mohanty (Athagarh) 
Madhusudan Patanaik (Tigiria) 
Gangadhar Mishra (Ranpur} 
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The permanent office of the Working Committee was locatod 
at Cuttack. The Secretary remained in entire charge of the conference 
and was responsible to the Working Committce. The conference 
had also resolved to affiliate itself to the AISPC. 

INQUIRY COMMITTEE : Thus far the Conference and its 
resolutions were really impositions from above by the old hands 
living outside the States.” The issue of the questionnaire on behalf 
of the Inquiry Committee in December 1937 was practically the 
beginning of the mass awakening in the States.” The thinking 
process of the people of the States started in this direction while 
giving replies to the questionnaire. Many of them came over to 
the Cuttack office of the OSPC and showed a great deal of interest. 
Replies to the questionnaire came in but usually with the request 
that the names of the signatories were to be kept confidential, 
the fear of the ‘Raja’ and his machinery was SO great. 

During this period the people from the States had started attending 
the Congress meetings in the neighbouring British districts. The 
speakers in those mectings also used to discuss the problems of 
the States and how to solve them. They were always advised to 
rid themselves of their fear complex, organise themselves in order 
-to fight for their -own--rights without looking for ‘outside help: and 
always to carry on their struggle on the lines of truth and non-violence. 9 

In the meantime the Inquiry Committee had been reconstituted. 
Satish Chandra Bose, one of the members, could not join the committee 
owing to domestic reasons. 10° Braj Sundar Das, a prominent member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly, and a member of the committee, 
was prevented by illness from participating in the work of the 
committee.!°! The Working Committce of the Orissa States’ Peoples’ 
Conference, in its meeting of 6 June, 1938, with the consent of 
the President of the Conference, reconstituted the committee. It 
consisted of H.K. Mahatab, member, All India Congress Working 
Committee, Lalmohan Patanaik, Secretary, Orissa Christian Education 
Board and Balvantray Meheta, Member, Servants of the People Society. 
H.K. Mahatab was elected Chairman of the committee in its first 
sitting at Cuttack on 20 June,1938. This committee of Inquiry visited 
various places in Cuttack, Sambalpur and Puri districts. People from 
several States in large numbers met the committee to tender evidence 
and they were no longer afraid of their names being made public. 
Mahatab had also written to all the ruling chiefs of the States 
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of Orissa seeking their help and cooperation for the inquiry, but 
no one excep: Patna State did care 16 send any reply.1 


FORMATION OF PRAJAMAMDALS 
PEOPLES’ ORGANISATIONS) 

DHENKANAL : The moveinent in the princely States of Orissa 
should not be judged as an isolated incident away from the National 
movement. ‘The Indian freedom struggle had its positive repercussions 
on these tiny principalitics. In [act before the launching of the 
Non-Coopcration Movement in 1921, the rulers of the princely States 
of Crissa were directly and indirectly patronising the Utkal Samilani!©3, 
led by illustrious leaders like Madhusudan Das and Gopabandhu 
Das. 1°? Surapratap, the ruler of Dhenkanal (1906-13), happened 
to be a friend and admirer of a galaxy of such eminent leaders 
like Gopabandnu Das, Nilakantha Das, Godabaris Misra cetc., who 
had spearheaded the Nationalist movement in Orissa.!0° He 
{Surapratap) had sent the headmaster, R.L.Dutta, to Satyabadi,!06 
to acquire the practical knowledge to build-up Dhenkanal High 
School.!°? Dhenkenal had come in to intimate contact with the leaders 
of Orissa in the earlier phase, as it was onc of the centres of 
agitation for the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts into 
one administrative unit. 

Dhenkanal had remained under the court of wards administration 
for a pretty long period (1877-1906), during which the high school 
was established (1896). A number of educated: Bengalecs were drafted 
for the management of the school and through them infiltrated 
into this tiny principality the nationalist message. The revolutionaries 
from Bengal had got an opportunity to visit this State for propagating 
their ideas and ideals and the students of the school along with 
the local persons had come into contact with them. 1°08 

When the Non-Cooperation movement had started in 1921, 
its impact was felt in this State. In response to Gandhi’s call for 
non-cooperation, the students of Dhenkanal High School boycotted 
their classes.!? During this period, it used to draw students from 
some of the neighbouring States. Besides, the Dhenkanal High School 
was specifically adorned by teachers of high reputation and erudition, 
like Rajendralal Dutta and Manmohan Ghosh from Bengal. These 
teachers, alongwith a host of others, had played a magnificent role 
in shaping the adolescent mind ‘of the region and the high school 
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proved to be a centre of the new-awakening. When the products 
of Satyabadi High School, like Basudev Mohapatra, Paramananda 
Mishra, Harihar Mohapatra, etc., joined the institution as tcachers, 
the activities for the National cause had gathered momentum.! 1° 

Revolutionaries from Bengal and British Orissa had paid frequeni 
visits to Dhenkanal. In the absence of direct communication links 
between Cuttack and Dhenkanal, the British government could not 
take cognizance of the activities that were going on there. A new 
era dawred in Dhenkanal with the development and cxpansion of 
communication system. In January 1927, started the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway service from Cuttack to Talcher, naturally through Dhenkanal 
and other adjacent States. Few years before the establishment of 
the rail-link, there had started a motor-service from Cuttack to 
Sambalpur through these princely States on the way. With the expansion 
of the road and rail-link the contact increased between the States 
and the British Orissa, specially Cuttack, the nerve centre of the 
Nationalist movement. Not only there was casy interaction between 
the people on both the sides, but also newspapers, and periodicals 
found easy access to these hitherto inaccessible tracts. 

Dhenkanal High School was the first to be inflamed by the 
nationalist: ideas. On every Saturday, mectings were organised among 
the students, where discussions were not only carried on against 
the British imperialism but also against the activities of the Dhenkanal 
administration.! 1! With the increase of the oppression by the Dhenkanal 
Raj-Sarkar, also increased the tension among the students. They 
{students} had started organising themselves and established sccret 
contact with the Congress workers outside. Most prominent among 
the students, who took active part, were Harmohan Patnaik, Laxmidhar 
Sahu, Dayan0bi Patanaik, Gatikrishna Bhanj and Baishnab Charan 
Patanaik.’!? And other youngmen of the State and some officials 
of the ruler were also secretly associated with the students.!!3 
But the teachers of the high school were the main source of inspiration 
and guidance to these young revolutionaries, even at the cost of 
their service. Subsequently the Dhenkanal administration tried its 
best to demolish the revolutionary centre in the school by terrorizing 
the students. In fact, it also wanted to rusticate some of them. 
But the enlightened teachers had come to their rescue. The student 
leaders like Dayanidhi Patanaik, Gatikrishna Bhanj, Baishnab Charan Pa- 
tanaik, Harmohan Patanaik ctc., had quitted the institution 
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{having obtained transfer certificates) before the administration could 
get the opportunity of rusticating them. On the charge of helping 
the so called notorious siudents, teachers like Rajendralal Dutia, 
wianmohan Ghosh, Bacudev Mohaput;a, Reainesh Chandra Patanaik, 
Luarihar Mohapatra, Raeshunath Kar cic., were diven out from the 
school, £1 

Those who left Dhenkanal could manage to prosecute their 
siudies outside the State, the largest number having moved to Cuttack 
and gradually it {Cuttack} became the main centre of the movement 
against the Garjat rule. The young students from Dhenkanal, like 
Laxmidhar Sahu, Harmohan Patanaik ctc., could get ample opportunities 
and wide scope for mobilising the public opinion against the Dhenkanal 
administration by publishing thc storics of oppression in the newspapers 
and periodicals. By 1933-34, a strong organisation had grown-up 
among the students at Cuttack.!!° Student leaders and eminent 
persons of Cuttack took active interest in Garjat affairs. The protest 
against the Dhenkanal-rule became symbolic of protest against 
mal-administration in the princely States of Orissa. 

The Congress leaders, particularly the socialists and the leftists, 
had taken kcen intcrest in Dhenkanal affairs. The main architects 
of this group were Nabakrishna Choudhury, Malati Choudhury, Rabi 
.Ghosh, Bhagbati Charan Panigrahi, Prana Krishna Padhiary, Gokul 
Chandra Raya Chudamani, Ananta Patanaik, Gouranga Chandra Das, 
Surendra Nath Dwibedi ctc. These leaders used to mect frequently 
at Cuttack and discuss the problems of Dhenkanal State. The mouth 
piece of.the socialists, a weekly paper KRUSHAK was giving wide 
coverage to the nature of oppression and: the resultant plight of 
the people of the princely States in general and of Dhenkanal in 
particular. For this reason, administration of Dhenkanal had imposed 
a ban on the entry of Krushak into the State. The Chief Political 
strategist of the Dhenkanal movement was Nabakrishna Choudhury. 
As the foremost left Congress man, he helped to link-up Dhenkanal 
with the Congress and under his leadership, the Orissa Congress 
Socialist party had committed itself to the Dhenkanal struggle. 1” 
Persons from Dhenkanal! like Sarangdhar Das, Harmohan Patanaik, 
Laxmidhar Sahu, Baishnab Charan Patanaik etc., who were destined 
to play a great role in the pgople’s movement, had developed a 
close link with this group. ` 
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Sarangdhar Das, was the Secretary of the Orissa States’ Peoples’ 
Conference and though new to politics, was the elder Statesman 
of the movement.’ 8 He was a suger technologist. who got his 
training in Japan and America and who had dreamt of laying the 
industrial foundation of Orissa. But, unfortunately, he became the 
victim of the ruler's whims and lost his sugar farm, machinery 
and everything. He was a non-socialist democrat, but was associated 
with the socialists because of their feeling and involvement in the 
States’ Peoples’ cause. When the movement broke out, all its secretarial 
burden fell on him. 

Harmohan Patanaik was a law student in Cuttack, who subsequently 
left his studies and joined the movement. 

Laxmidhar Sahu was a young teacher in the Mission High School 
at Cuttack, who had also quitted his job to work for the movement. 

Baishnab Charan Patanaik, employed as a painter in the oneal 
Nagpur Railways, was the real live-wire of the movement.11? He 
also had left his job. 

The process that Baishnab followed for mobilising the people 
was novel. As he .was a railway employee, he was moving from 
place to place to paint the railway pillars. In the midst of work, 
he used to inflame the workers by reading out stories of oppression 
from Krushak to them. 2° 

Similarly, after the day’s hard labour, the railway workers (gangmen, 
porters etc.) were having their Bhajan-melas (singing of devotional 
songs in a gathering) in the station area every night. It was both 
a relaxation and an entertainment to the workers. Baishnab, being 
a brother employee, was well known to them. He used to visit 
these congregations and described to them the atrocious activities 
of Dhenkanal administration. Gradually, more and more people from 
the neighbouring villages werc attracted to these Bhajan-melas and 
Baishnab explained to them, in the simplest manner he could, the 
cause of their miseries. The songs became very popular and spread 
to the nook and corner of the State. Krushak which carried the 
stories of oppression was also read-out to the people present there. 
Gradually the Bhajan-party turned to be a weekly political group-meeting 
and the villagers started inviting Baishnab to their villages.121 There 
was no problem in participating in the gatherings at the station 
area, as it was outside the jurisdiction of the State. It was risky 
to hold meetings inside the State. But Baishnab used to go secretly 
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almost every night to the villages on the out skirts of Dhenkanal 
town and organised group mectiregs there.122 

As he was a railway employce, he had the added advantage 
to move freely in train from Cuttack to Talcher. He was making 
use of this facility to distribute Krushak secretly at different places 
of Dhenkanal. His duty was to furnish Dhenkanal news to the 
paper and to distribute copies among thc people after its publication. 
This was very risky particularly when the entry of Krushak was 
banned in Dhenkanal. This was how the movement was initiated 
and how he pioneered it. 123 

In the meantime, the Inquiry Committee of the States’ Peoples’ 
organisation. was moving from place to place in British Orissa to. 
take evidence from the States’ people, as it was not possible to 
take evidence inside the States. The committee usually moved to 
the ncarest place of a State and invite people to tender. evidence 
on a fixed date. The date scheduled for Dhenkanal was 26 and 
27, June 1938 and the place was Angul. Over three hundred witnesses 
from “‘Parjang, Palasuni and Upardesh, bisos {Parganas} of Dhenkanal 
bordering Angul, had gone there (Angul) inspite of the vigilance, 
persuasion and threats of the State Police.!2“ On the second day 
of their stay, they voluntarily expressed their desire to organise 
a Prajamanda:! {People’s organisation). “° The provisional ‘ Prajamandal 
was formed and its {functionaries were chosen. A Working Committee 
consisting of 13 members was clected with Artatran Patra of village 
Marnikamara, as President, Krutibas Subudhi of Chandpur and Shyam 
Sundar Sahu of Kuantiu, two vice-presidents, Purna Chandra Mohapatra 
of Amba Palas, Secretary, Trilochan Pradhan of Jhilli, Treasurer 
and cight other members.!2° The venue of the Inquiry Committee 
being on once extreme end of the State, people from distant parts 
of the State would not possibly have come in the face of ‘strict 
police vigilance. Those who attended the ‘Inquiry Committee were 
mostly from one or two bisos, out of a iotal 24 bisos.” 127 Specially 
Parjang Biso took the lead, as the people of this part were traditionally 
militant. Parjang was at the fore front in the 1921-22 movement 
against the increase of rent. The old leaders of the last movement 
like Mahceswar Subahu Singh and Purna Chandra Mahapatra, (who 
were jailed for four years} were there and they exercised tremendous 
iinfluence over the masses. p 

MASS CONTACT MEETINGS : Shortly after the formation 
of the provisional Prajamandal at Angul, hundreds of mass meetings 
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were organised all over the State. I was resolved in every mecting 
that the Dhenkanal Prajamandal was the sole representative of the 
people. 

Beginning with 2 July, 1938 large mass meetings were held 
in various villages in Parjang and Palasuni bisos and it was decided 
to stop the chewing of Pan (betel leaf}, which, because of the 
monopoly system, was selling at a rate three or four times higher 
than the price prevailing at-‘Angul. They took out Kirtan (Singing 
in chorus with musical instruments) parties, froin village to village 
singing songs about Pan-boycott. The idea caught the imagination 
of the people in other parts of the State so quickly that in about 
a month’s time the daily import of bete! leaves went down by 
95%1238 The successful boycott of Pan generated a new confidence 
among the masses. 

Large mass meetings were held throughout the length and breadth 
of the State. As a matter of fact, the meetings were held simply 
to satisfy the people’s vanity that they were free to hold mcetings. 2 
They had never before experienced this freedom. The administration 
unable to check ihe tide of meetinigs tried to isolate the areas 
of greater awakening from the rest of the State. On this basis, 
Palasuni . and .Parjang bisos were identified as disturbed areas and 
efforts were made to seal.them. Many officers and police personnel 
were deployed in these arcas and outside contact was cut off for 
about two weeks. They used threats first and then persuasion on 
the people to desist them from holding meetings and cxciting, the 
masses, but these had no effects.’3° The idea was to isolate Parjang, 
the stronghold of the popular awakening, and to win over other 
sections by means of a few minor concessions.! >! ‘jhe administration 
after sometime admitted failure and withdrew its blockade from 
Parjang. 

During this period (1938) some parts of Dhzenkanal Statc 
experienced a drought. The leaders hit upon a novel idea, to organise 
Yajna (sacred fire) to invoke the rain-God, at different places of 
the State. But behind this plan, there was a secret political motive, 
which was to establish contact with the people for mobilisation. ° ® 
Yajna was organised in Murhi, Parjang and Palasuni bisos and 
also in other places, where thousands of peop!e congregated. The 
organisers could pick up some like minded persons, who swore 
by the name of God to fight for the cause of the people. 
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Thus meetings and processjons were carried on. The demands 
of the people were formulated, more members for the Prajamandal 
were enrolled and funds were raised. The entire State was agog 
with activities. The primary mandals with presidents and other 
fuiictionaries were formed in the villages at the bottom. Above 
them were formed the Biso Prajamandals. Instructions were only 
sent from the centre to the Biso Mandals and they were carried 
out literally with all possible thoroughness to the villages, the units 
at the lowest level The discipline of the organisation was severe. 
Every villager had to swear loyalty to the prajamandal. Any one 
associating with a State servant was considered, a traitor. Not only 
was such a person expelicd from the organisation, he was also 
ostracised. The question of re-admission to the fold of the .Prajamandal 
was considered only on payment of a fine and confession of the 
guilt in an open meeting of the village. The same punishment was 
passed on Purna Chandra Mahapatra, an old and tried fighter, as 
he was successfully persuaded by the Raja to go in his car. 133 
Al the youngmen of the village constituted its volunteer corps. 
The Raja had imparted neccssary training in the State to the youth 
for popularising the scout movement. The Prajamandal was supplied 
with an already disciplined and trained volunteer corps. They organised 
meetings: and processions and guarded their villages. They used 
conch shells.’ If it was blown in one village, it would be echoed 
back from the surrounding villages and within a short time a large 
number of people used to gather at a particular place. 

MINIMUM DEMANDS OF DHENKANAL PRAJAMANDAL : 
‘The general grievances were discussed in every meeting and finally, 
the minimum demands of the Dhenkanal Prajamandal were 
formulated.!3° The printed sheets were distributed between 11 August 
and 20 August 1938. The foremost demands were the granting 
of civil Liberties and in order to protect civil liberties and to carry 
on the administration according to the rule of law, ‘full responsible 
government by the duly elected representatives of the people is 
exsential.” The demand sheet also listed the abolition of bethi and 
Magan. The enactment of tenancy laws was demanded “‘to put 
the legitimate rights of the people over the land on a strictly legal 
basis,” as per the ciauses of the Orissa Tenancy Act and the 
Indian Civil Procedure Code. The other demands included amendment 
of forest laws, abolition of all import and export restrictions, 
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abolition of monopoly of necessaries like betel-leaf, abolition of 
fee on cang-crushing mills, permission to protect the crops from 
the ravages of the wild animals. etc. The re-establishment of the 
previous rights of landless people, like the exemption from payment 
of rents and cesses and other privileges pertaining to forest, were 
enlisted in the demand sheet. Not only was any State servant to 
carry on any kind of trading inside the State but also the people 
were to have the right to budget for and manage the primary 
Education Department for which the education cess was collected. 
Another item included the demand to set up an Inquiry Committee 
to enquire into various illegal fines, exactions and forcible confiscation 
of lands and to restore these properties and to refund the fines. 
Officers responsible for the atrocities were to be punished. 

REACTIONS OF THE STATE ADMINISTRATION: The corrupt 
administration of the State was initially shaken by the sudden rise 
of political consciousness and the mass awakening of great magnitude. 
Despite the strong desire to take repressive measures the administration 
felt altogether powerless to stand against the mass-rising. On the 
other hand the administration wanted to hold counter meetings in 
the palace and outside. Most of these meetings were thinly attended. 
On 20 July, 1938, a- meeting was organised in the palace, where 
some facilities were granted to the people. They were published 
in the State Gazette of 21 July, 1938 which among other things 
included the appointment of an Inquiry Committee to probe into 
the grievances against the forest Department. This committee consisted 
of four members, two representing the administration and two 
representing the people. Some relaxations were granted in connection 
with the import of betel leaves from outside and the restriction 
on the reading of newspapers was withdrawn. The officers of the 
ruler went every where and induced the villagers to send two 
representatives from each village, who in turn would select two 
representatives to be inducted in the Inquiry Committee. As this 
was not the only grievance and as the people were convinced that 
with its appointment the other grievances would never be considered, 
they boycotted the election meetings, which were never held.!3° 
Similarly after the distribution of the Demand-sheet of the Prajamandal 
in Dhenkanal town on 11 August, 1938 an extra- ordinary State 
Gazettee came out on the 13th, announcing some very paltry 
concessions. Since then the Ruler had convened many meetings, 
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which were never well-attended, persuading the people to appcal 
to him individually for redress of their grievances and not through 
the Prajamandal.136 But the masses remained unmoved. On 23 
and 24 August, 1938 the Ruler had arranged meetings with the 
Brahmins in which as many as 150 (Brahmins) of the nearby area 
of the Dhenkanal town participated.12? They were asked to dissociate 
themsclves from the movement on the threat of losing their Lakhiraj 
tenures. Some concessions were granted to Brahmins.138 They were 
exempted fron paying the local taxes on lJakhiraj lands. In case 
of sale of the lJakhiraj lands, no fee was to be collected by the 
State. Brahman Samitis were given powers to decide cases of 
excommunication from the society. 

Again in an attempt to dissuade the people from supporting 
the Prajamandal some concessions, mostly economic in nature, were 
granted.12? Local tax per rupec of annual land rent was reduced. 
The State Land Acquisition Act was proposed to be introduced 
by which due compensation was to be paid when land was to 
be acquired by the Statc. Tenants were allowed to enjoy the fruits 
and flowers of the trees on homesteads. In case of the sale of 
land the fee was reduced. The people of Saurik and Palasuni bisos 
were exempted from paying the arrear of land revenue in view 
of their economic backwardness. Grazing fee was abolished. Some 
concessions were granted as regards the forest-products were 
concerned. The State monopoly on the sale of betel leaves was 
also abolished.-The State constituted a board, known as Prajamangal 
Samiti to look to the welfare of the peoplc. 

But these had no effect on the peoplc. Neither the granting 
of minor concessions nor the hurling of “threats at the Brahmins 
and others, could dissuade the people from rallying round the 
Prajamandal. After the publication of the Demand sheet almost all 
the people stood out against the moves of the Durbar and declared 
that the Prajamandal was their only representative and that the 
durbar must negotiate with that body.1 

RE-ORGANISATION OF THE PROVISIONAL PRAJAMANDAL: 
The Working Committee of the provisional Dhenkanal Prajamandal 
met in an emergency mecting on 10 August, 1938 at Kuanlu in 
the Parjang area.14! In that meeeting Harmohan Patanaik was made 
the president of the Prajamandal succeeding Artatran Patra who 
resigned on health ground. The Secretary, Purna Chandra mahapatra, 
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was removed pending the final decision of the inquiry which was 
constituted to look into the allegation of his coraplicity with the 
ruler. In his place Laxmidhar Sahu was appointed the Secretary. 
Gati Krishna Bhanj and Baishnab Charan Patanaik were chosen 
the Organising Secretaries. In appreciation of the activities of Maheswar 
Subahu Singh of Parjang, the Working  Commitice expressed in 
a resolution, its deep sense of gratitude to him. Srikant Rout was 
chosen the captain of the Dhenkanal voluntcer corps. 

JENAPUR (CUTTACK) CONFERENCE : Under the auspices 
of the Cuttack District Kisan Sangh, a Kisan-rally was organised 
at Jenapur (Cuttack) to observe the All-India Kisan Day on 1 September, 
1938. Il was a huge demonstration of more than 50 thousand 
people. Many influential leaders of the Orissa Congress Party, Like 
Nabakrushna Choudhury, Malati Choudhury, Prana Krishna Padhiary, 
Bhagabati Charan Panigrahi, Sarangdhar Das, Surendranath Dwibedi, 
etc., attended the rally. The scccnd day of the celebration was 
specially devoted to Dhenkanal, and was !nown as the Dhenkenal 
Day. “‘At the invitation of the Dhenkanal Piajamandai, icn to twelve 
thousand men and some women from the State”!”” assemtled at 
Jenapur, a neighbouring British territory, to participate in the Kisan-Day 
celebration on 1 September, 1938. The Kisan-Day became @ 
demonstration of solidarity for Dhenkanal. 143 On 2 September, 938, 
a formal conference of the Prajamandalwas held under the presidentship 
of Sarangdhar Das, Secretary, OSPC. The represeniatives from the 
entire State accepted the Prajamanda! as their mcuini-piecc. the 
President explained the aims and objectives of the Prajamandal 
and exhorted them to strengthen the organisation ard to fight for 
their rights and to remain absolutely non-violent inspite of eviiy 
provocation.! 4 Several resolutions were unanimovsly carried with 
acclamation, according recognition and support to the Dhenkanal 
Prajamandal, approving the demands and soaccrning the proposed 
federation in which States’ people had no place.! 45 Harmohan Patanaik 
was elected President, Laxmidhar Sahu, Secretary, Maheswar 
Subahusingh Vice-President and Bhajan Sahu, Treasurer. A Working 
Committee of 15 including the above were to carry-out the. day 
to day work.. 

Several speakers pointed ‘out that ti.2 economic dernands might 
be conceded but there wouid be rp ot wrtainty about the permanence 
of these concessions without ¢ response government. They cxpressed 
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their willingness to face all sufferings and privations to carry on 
the struggle to the end by peaceful and non-violent means. Caste-barrier 
broke down in this meeting, as fAarijans and high caste people, 
aborigines and the so-called Aryans, fratemised with one another. 
Unlike the British districts of Orissa, the people in the State seemed 
to have become homecgseneous. The meeting was concluded with 
the singing of national songs and various slogans, such as Down 
with absence of law in the Garjats’ and Up with the power of 
ihe people. It was evident that new life had taken hold of the 
dead bones of these rustic villagers and the lowliest of the lowly 
was talking of the Vote.!? Thus Dhenkanal people left the rally, 
awakened to 2 new consciousness and fired with a new spirit. 

FORMATION OF TALCHER PRAJAMANDAL : Unlike 
Dhenkanal, there was no direct involvement of the Congress people 
in mobilisation of forces in Talcher. The leaders of the movement, 
though influenced by and having contacts with the Congress leaders 
of Orissa, had on their own set the process of mobilisation in 
motion. Some educated and well-to-do persons of the State, like 
Pabitramohan Pradhan, Gouri Sankar Pradhan, Madanmohan Pradhan, 
Maguni Charan Pradhan, Dasarathi Pani ctc., first mooted the idea 
of forming an organisation to champion the causes of the States’ 
people. 

Pabitramohan was the real king-pin of the movement. It was 
his education and family background that generated in him a 
consciousness of popular gricvances. His uncle, Bankanidhi 
Bhaktaballabh, who helped him occasionally to prosecute his higher 
studics at Cuitack, had stood before him like a hero, who had 
iought for the cause of the people and courted incarceration for 
four ycars in 1922.18 He continued to be a sympathiser of the 
Congress movement and inspired Pabitramohan to a great extent 
io raise his voice against the ruler.1*? From 1930-31, to 1934-35, 
Pabitramohan was a. student of Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. During 
this period of his study he had come in’ contact with the Congress 
Satyagrahis. He was so much influenced by the ideas and ideals 
of the Congress struggle for freedom, that he had thought of quitting 
his study to participate in the national movement.!°° He realised 
jater that, unicss the movement was started within the princely 
Statcs, it would be difficult to get rid of the oppression of the 
rulers.! 2! Despite the fact that the launching of the movement 
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in the States would not be an casy task as it would involve enormous 
amount of risk and danger, he had thought of mobilising the forces 
in the States secretly. 

Pabitramohan and his friends began to organise secretly between 
1935 and 1937, having received the support and ଖି ଓ ର of 
the educated and the influential people of the State. 52 During 
this period Pabitramohan was serving as an assistant teacher in 
the Talcher High School. On his olf days and holidays, he used 
to visit the interior of the State to widen his contacts. By way 
of discussion he was throwing light on the activities of the Congress 
and the freedom struggle in India. Secrct meetings of locally influential 
persons were organised at different villages. Gradually 2 number 
of centres were opened at parganas like Nadikul, Bajrakote and 
Derang and also in Poipal, the village of Pabitramohan.! >> Usually 
persons met at thosc centres secretly at night and went back before 
the dawn. Secret meetings were arranged mostly on Sundays. As 
Sunday was holiday, Pabitramohan had found no difficulty in 
participating in thosc sccret meetings. News-papers were read to 
educate and mobilise public opinion. Somc nationalistic individuals 
from the neighbouring States of Pallaharn and Barnra were also 
attending those centres.. Bankanidhi Bhaktabaliabh. was .at the root 
of all these clandestine activities.!>* | 

By 1937 the sphere of influence of this secret organisation 
had expanded and centres were opened jin the villages like Biru, 
Seepur, Suleipal, Jhulla Khuntia, Rengali, Kansamunda, Jarada, 
Kumunda, Bijigoal, Danara, Handidhua, Kankili and Gurujang.1 °° 
Maguni Chandra Pradhan remained incharge of organisation in the 
coalmine area and Madan Mohan Pradhan took over the charge 
of Khemei.15° 

The leaderes of this secret organisation had established contacts 
with the Orissa States’ Peoples’ Conference and the Indian National 
Congress. Necessary papers for establlishing the irregularities and 
mis-rule of the administration were submitted before the Orissa 
States Inquiry Committee. A large number of witnesses was also 
presented before the said Committee. The cordiai relationship with 
Girija Bhusan Dutta, the veteran Congress leader of Angul (the 
adjacent British district), also helped t:em to a great extent. And 


Angul provided them the refuge to carrv on the movement in Talcher 
from outside. 
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But the clandestine activities could not be concealed for long. 
The news about this organisation spread throughout the State. The 
ruler had taken a serious view of all this and on 28 October, 
1937 Pabitramohan was threatened of dire consequences.!°” False 
cascs were instituted against him. (Pabitramohan) and: his friends. 
rom June, 1938, things took a serious turn. The administration 
had pianned to put all these persons under arrest. The lives of 
all these leaders were threatened. But Pabitramohan was in a position 
io know before hand the plan and the intention of the Ruler, 
through one Balaram Mohapatra, who was an employee of the 
Intelligence Department. 158 There was also another source which 
used to furnish Pabitramohan with secret information. It was the 
children of the ruler’s employees, who were taught by him. Xf, 
perchance, they came to know of any plot being hatched against 
thcir tcacher, they informed him.1°? Soon they (leaders} decided 
to go out of the State, where they would be in a position to 
work freely without any obstacle posed by the ruler. Angul, was 
naturally chosen as the most suitable place for this purpose. 

One night Maguni Chandra Pradhan, Gouri Sankar Pradhan, 
Dasarathi Pani,Krutibasa Rath, Adhar Chandra Pradhan and Kunja 
Behari Pradhan left for Angul. Pabitramohan, during this time, was 
staying .in the Talcher High School hostel. ‘Though under the strict 
vigilance of the administration, he escaped the State one night in 
July, 1938, with the help of his most faithful student, Gokulananda 
Rath.!60 After amival at Angul, he sent his resignation letter to 
the ruler of Talcher. 

During this period there was a Congress Ministry in Orissa 
whicit was covertly helping; these people, who started mobilising 
from Angul. A number of camps were opened in the bordering 
villages. The central office of the Talcher movement was first opened 
at the residence of Girijabhusan Dutta in the ‘Angul town and, 
shortly afterwards, ‘was shifted to the Marwari Dharmasala. there. 161 
Camps were also opened at places like Paniola; Natada, Kosala, 
Santarabandh and Kamsala, etc.162 Paniola was the ‘first rural camp. 

Thé escape of the organisers to Angul created a flutter in 
the minds of the common people. They became optimistic about 
the State of things to come. For the first time they felt free and 
could anticipate something without the Ruler. The long suppressed 
fcelings of the people suddenly found an outlet as they thought 
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of an open movement for the ventilation of their demands. People 
from different parts of Talcher started pouring into the camps at 
Angul. Donations in the shape of money and kinds were made 
spontaneously. 

Thus the mobilisation of the people, which was a clandestine 
affair since 1935, became overt after June-July, 1938. Before the 
escape of the leaders to Angul in July 1938, a temporary Prajamandal 
had been constituted secretly in a meeting of 400 prominent people 
at Talcher.'°3 On 6 September, 1938 in the village Kosala of 
Angul, an open meeting of the Talcher people was organised under 
the presidentship of Pabitramohan Pradhan.!°4 In this meeting nearly 
six thousand persons from nearby villages participated and a Prajamandal 
was constituted. The follwoing persons were chosen as office-bearers. 


Pabitramohan Pradhan - President A 
Dasarathi Pani and 

Maguni Chandra Pradhan - Joint Secretaries. 
Gouri Sankar Pradhan - Treasurer. 

Krutibas Rath - Office Secretary. 
Chandra Sekhar Das (Jhalu Das) - Assistant Treasurer. 


The aims and objectives along with a demand sheet were formulated 
in this. meeting, the copies of which. were :circulated thorughout 
the length and breadth of Talcher. Meetings were organised and 
people in almost every village of Talcher supported them. 

A second meeting of the people of Talcher was convened on 
16 September, 1938 at Kosala in Angul.165 This was a huge gathering 
of 40 thousand people in which almost all the Sarbarakars, Mukkadams, 
Garhnaiks etc. were present. G.B. Dutta, member of the Orissa 
Legislative Assembly was elected to the chair. Principal speakers 
in the meeting were Pabitramohan Pradhan, president Talcher 
Prajamandal, Dasarathi Pani, Gauri Sankar Pradhan, H.K.Tripathi 
and Bhagban Behera. The aims, objectives and the demand sheets 
formulated in the 6th September meeting, were approved unanimously. 
A resolution in the meeting condemned the uncalled for repressive 
measures of Dhenkanal administration against the people and expressed 
its solidarity with the Prajamandal of that (Dhenkanal) State. 

MINIMUM DEMANDS OF TALCHER PRAJAMANDAL : The 
‘charter of demands formulated by the Talcher Prajamandal contained 
some 17 items. 166 Some of them were very general in nature, 
like the granting of civil liberties and a full responsible government, 
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abolition of ‘rasad, magan, bethi and bheti’ and the monopoly system, 
the enactment of tenancy laws, rationalisation of the rent system 
and the collection of arrears and the amendment of forest laws. 
To cope with the local situation, the Prajamandal demanded abolition 
of fees for social functions like marriage, re-marriage, widow 
re-marriage, atonement for the death of a cow, etc. The abolition 
of ecclesiastical court was also included. The attention of the government 
was drawn to the expansion of education of the lower castes and 
the FHarijans by providing them with scholarships and employment 
after education. A demand was made for the abolition of professional 
taxes. Further, the Prajamandal also demanded to increase the provision 
for the departments of social development like, Education, Health, 
Irrigation, P.W.D. etc. Proper utilisation of the education cess for 
the improvement of education was stressed and the Prajamandal 
wanted the administration of the Education Department to be entrusted 
to a Public Committee. In connection with Lakhiraj tenures, the 
prajamandal demanded that the surplus land in the Jakhiraj villages 
should not be converted into ryoti and, in case of the transfer 
of the land from one Iakhirajdar to another brahmin, the said land 
should not forfeit the Iakhiraj status. Regarding the coalmines, the 
Prajamandal demanded, among other things, the reservation of 85% 
of the posts for the people of Talcher, the permission of trade-union 
activities, the rationalisation of the pay structure and the introduction 
of the mining Act by the Government of India. 

The charter of demands was received by the ruler on 11 September, 
1938.16? In his letter the President had exhorted the ruler to recognise 
the Prajamandal as the sole representative organisation of the people 
of Talcher. The aim of the Prajamandal was to maintain a good 
and harmonious relationship between the ruler and his subjects. 
The President had asked the ruler to declare the policy of the 
administration in connection with the demands within a period of 
seven days. Copies of the same were also forwarded to the Political 
Agent and the Resident, Orissa States. It was clear that in the 
beginning, the Prajamandal did not intend abolition of the personal 
rule, it only wanted reforms to be introduced. 

REACTION OF THE TALCHER ADMINISTRATION : Initially 
the Ruler could not fore-see the magnitude of the problem. fe 
was under the impression that he would be in a position to engineer 
defection from the Prajamandal.! As a prohibitory measure 
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he had imposed a ban on all political activities and associations 
of people in any form. When the charter of demands was served 
on him, he lost his moderation and tried to thwart all activities 
of the Prajamandal. Then he proceeded to form an organisation 
with the help of his flunkeys to counter the move of the Prajamandal. 
But as he failed, he started a reign of terror.!0? ‘The Prajamandal 
was declared illegal and the prohibitory orders were promuigated 
in the State.!”? Large scale arrests were made. Innocent persons 
were fined and subjected to physical torture. The administration 
tried but failed to’ kill the leaders of the Prajamandal. The Ruler 
also met the Governor of Orissa early in September, 1938 and 
pleaded for the imposition of the sections 4 and 5 of the Indian 
States Protection Act in the border villages of Angul to check the 
activities of the Talcher Prajamandal.! ”! Apparently the subjects 
of Talcher, not being allowed to hold meetings inside ihe State, 
had crossed the frontier into Angul and operated from the other 
side of the border. But as the government of Orissa opposed, the 
said Act could not be enforced.! ® 

The measures on the part of the Ruler to scotch the movement 
pushed the ‘masses closer to the Prajamandal. ‘They started working 
with renewed vigour and zeal. Despite the Prohibitory orders, meetings 
and processions were organised and the dictates of the Prajamandal 
were faithfully followed.! 73 The Courts and the offices of the Ruler 
were boycotted and a parallel Panchayat administration was carried 
on in every village!” He who supported the Ruler was ostraciscd 
and put under social boycott. Thus, with the passing of everyday, 
the administration of the State became more and more paralysed. 

CONCLUSION :The proccess of mobilisation in the States was 
set in motion after the emergence of Gandhiji in the national political 
scene. His call for non-cooperation was having its impact on the 
educated youth in the States. A two pronged attack was made, 
it was directed not only against the British imperialism but also 
against the States administration. But the irony was that, though 
the States’ people got the cue from the Congress to air their grievances, 
the Congress pursued a policy of non-interference in ‘the States’ 
affairs. The war of invectives in the AICC sessions and outside 


between the supporters and opponents of the policy did not deter 
Gandhi. ° 
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In.the mid thirties, two associated developments brought about 
a distinct change in the situdtion of the Indian States! 5 (1) In 
the proposed federation scheme of the 1935 Act it was provided 
that one-third of the total membership of the federal legislature 
was to consist of the representatives of the states. So the natural 
apprehension was that the States representatives would bc the nominees 
of the princes and not the popularly elected representatives of the 
pcoplc. They (States’ representatives) would act as a solid conservative 
block to counteract the nationalist pressures. The Congress, the 
AISPC and other nationalist organisations demanded that the Statcs 
be represcntcd not by the nominees of the rulers but by the clected 
representatives of the people. This lent a great sense of urgency 
to the demand for responsible governments in the States. The second 
development was the formation of Congress ministrics in the majority 
of the provinces in British India in 1937. The fact that the Congress 
was in power created a sense of confidence and cxpectation in 
the people of the States and provided a great fillip for greater 
political activity. The message of the Congress and the power of 
the “Votes” quickly penetrated into thc interior of the States. 

It was the AISPC which had taken up the task of mobilisation 
in the States. The covert support and sympathy of the Congress 
men went a long way in cducating the public opinion in the States. 
Further, with the installation of the Congress ministrics in the provinces 
in 1937, the States’ peoples’ Organisation was emboldened and 
an added momentum was provided to the process of mobilisation 
in the States. Though the Haripura session of the Congress in 
1938 only reiterated the earlier stand of non-intervention, the situation 
changed faster after that. A number of States witnessed a large 
scale mass-upsurge. Congress leaders in their individual capacities 
participated in the mass mobilisation in the States. The circumstances 
prompted Gandhiji to change his stand and the Congress at Tripuri 
emphasised the need for a revision of its attitude towards the Siates. 
Thereafter, there’ was a gradual identification of th AISPC with 
the Congress. 

‘The Civil Disobedience movement of the Congress had its impact 
on the Orissa States. The Orissa States’ Peoples’ conference was 
organised in 1931 for obtaining the minimum civil and political 
rights. The rural folk of the Orissa States considered Gandhiji to 
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be their saviour. They could not differentiate between two organisations, 
like the Congress and the States’ Peoples’ conference. 

As the agency of mobilisation, the OSPC aimed at securing 
the development of the States with the cooperation of the ruler. 
It was not against the continuance of the ruling families in different 
States. When the Inquiry Committee set up by the OSPC visited 
different places, the people of the States had a unique experience 
in tendering evidence before it. A common ground for their future 
struggle emerged from the story of their sufferings and grievances, 
as narrated by them. -It aroused immense expectations in them. 
And that resulted in the formation of the Prajamandals in different 
States of Orissa, to Jead and mobilise the people for the redress 
of the grievances. 

In case of Dhenkana! and Talcher, the political mobilisation 
became easier because of the development of education and the 
expansion of the communication system. That facilitated the interaction 
between the people of the districts with their brethren in the States 
across the boundaries. Under such circumstances it was no wonder 
that when the Prajamandal framed the charter of demands, much 
emphasis was laid on the representative government and the basic 
civic liberties, on par with the British districts of orissa. The iocal 
intelligentsia'were very receptive to the message of the ‘New-awakcning’- 
and they served as the chief agents of mobilisation for spear-heading 
the movement in the princely States of Orissa. 

—— 
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CHAPTER VII 
MASS AWAKENING, 1938-39 


“The year 1938 saw the sudden emergence on the political 
horizon of India of the problem of the Indian States.....This problem 
must be viewed in its true perspective. It is a struggle against 
a reactionary regime and feudal relics. But even more so and essentially 
it is a struggle against British Imperialism. This Imperialism, failing 
to check us directly, now seeks to do so indirectly and through 
the States.”! Jn Orissa, the British Imperialism had gathered its 
armies to sustain tyranny, corruption and degradation of the worst 
type and to crush the newly arisen people of the States. 

In mobilising the people for the redress of the popular grievances, 
Nilgiri, an adjacent State to the district of Balasore, came out first 
in the princely States of Orissa. Here the trouble started, when 
the Ruler took umbrage at an intcer-caste dinner, organised in May, 
1938, by an association of some youngmen of the village Ayodhya 
named ‘Jubak Sakha Samiti.’ ® A caste case was instituted against 
the members of the association. This action on the part of the 
administration led to a number of protest meetings in the adjoining 
villages. Curiously enough, the State authorities had interpreted it 
as sedition and disloyalty and two regulations were promulgated 
on 7 May, 1938 declaring the associations unlawful, if unregistered, 
and prohibiting meetings without prior permission.* This was considered 
as a direct encroachment on the fundamental rights of the people 
of the State. In such circumstances, ‘Nilgiri- State Prajamandal’ was 
formed under the leadership of the two distinguished citizens of 
the State, Kailash Chandra Mohanty and Banamali Das (President 
and Secretary respectively), to secure civil-liberties for the people 
and the repeal of the unjust laws. As the grievances went unheeded, 
the people resorted to Satyagraha. The Ruler took strong measure 
to crush the agitation of the Prajamandal. Many people were arrested, 
physically assaulted and heavy fines were imposed. The people of 
the State had watched the methods adopted by the Congress during 
the time of the Civil Disobedience Movement and the Salt Satyagraha 
in Balasore. When the situation deteriorated, a settlement was arrived 
at through the mediation of Major R.L. Bazalgette, the then Political 
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Agent, District Magistrate of Balasore and H.K. Mahatab, Member, 
A.LC.C. The ruler conceded certain demands of the people after 
a series of negotiations and the Prajamandal was recognised as 
representative body of the people and peace was restored for the 
time being. + 

Other States of Orissa watched with keen interest the struggle 
that was going on there at Nilgiri. People in Dhenkanal, Talcher, 
Pal-lahara, Athagarh, Tigiria, Nayagarh, Ranpur, Keonjhar, Hindol 
and several other States ‘began to represent their grievances to the 
Rulers through their Prajamandals.” The Ruler of Hindol had reacted 
favourably by granting a number of concessions to the people. 
But Dhenkanal and Talcher had given a definite adverse lead in 
the line of repression. 


MOVEMENT IN DHENKANAL: 

When the Prajamandal formulated the demands, the State 
administration was embarassed. Outwardly it {the administration} 
showed its willingness to negotiate, but, in actuality, was never 
sincere in its intention. It only played for time to prepare itself 
for taking repressive measures. The Prajamandalon its part, did 
not take a tough .stand in the beginning. It had not offered Satyagraha 
for the ventilation of grievances. When on 10 August, 1938 Harmohan 
Patanaik, the President of the Dhenkanal State Prajamandal was 
not allowed to speak in a public meeting at Parjang, {on being 
served with the section 144 of the Penal Code}, he did not defy.” 
After that he was summoned by the Ruler for a discussion about 
the grievances of the people. But this meeting did not fructifv. 
There was no record of the conversation, but the President reported 
at the time that it was a rambling talk without any conclusion.” 
Similarly later, on 23 August 1938, Maheswar Subahusingh, the 
popular leader of the State was called by the Ruler. This proposed 
meeting had generated immense enthusiasm and on that day large 
number of people had gathered at Dhenkanal town. In spite of 
all persuasion and threats, the people refused to return home. The 
Ruler, therefore, called all, including the leaders to the play-ground. 
From thirty to forty thousand people had assembled there. 9 The 
Ruler and his father-in-law, the Ruler of Seraikella had read out 
speeches claiming that the State was taxed the lowest.!! The expectation 
of the people about a positive Outcome was belied and they went 
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back disappointed. These dramas were clear pointers to the fact 
that the State administratiof was only biding time to inaugurate 
a period of repression before long. In the meantime, the reinforcement 
of the State Police was made with the recruitment of the Sikhs 
and Gurkhas. When the Durbar felt that they were sufficiently equipped 
to crush the people, the uncalled for repression was unleashed. 

The Prajamandal by ihen had already circulated the demands 
of the people and meetings were organised in the nook and corner 
of the State to press the administration for the redress of grievances. 
On 5 September 1938, a leaflet was published under the signature 
of the Vice-President, Dhenkanal, explaining the concessions conceded 
by the State on 29 August. The leaflet received a blunt disapproval 
of the people. 12 On 6 September, 1938 was the Sunia (Oriya 
new Year's Day) and the people almost completely stopped the 
Sunia-veti (presents to the Ruler on the Suunia day). 

On 9 Septeinber 1938, Laxmidhaz Sahu, Secretary of the Dhenkanal 
Prajamandal, had requested the Private Secretary to fix up time 
with the Ruling Chief for receiving a deputation in connection with 
the demands of the Prajamandal.”” In reply, the adminsitration 
proposed the applicant to wait on the Ruler at 4.45 P.M. on 11 
September 1938. 5 But as many as four conditions were laid down, 
which included that.no person from outside should be included 
in the deputation, and it was to consist of five members only. 
No subsequent additions or alterations to the demands would be 
permissible. The adminsitration further wanted immediate suspension 
of demonstrations, processions, public mcetings, social boycott of 
any State- official or any subject of the State, ex-communication 
from caste etc. 

The Prajumandal expressed its satisfaction at the acceptance 
of the deputation proposal, but accepted only two of the conditions 
laid down by the State authorities with regard to the members 
and the character of the deputation.!© As it was not possible to 
read the future issues, the Prajamandal wanted not to have any 
ban on submitting fresh demands in future. It was also regarded 
unnecessary to stop demonstrations, processions and public meetings, 
2s that would reflect the public views and would certainly help 
to facilitate the negotiations. The Prajamandal also pleaded its ignorance 
about the boycott of the State officials or any person of the State 
and excommunication from caste. Social boycott of the officials 
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was not declared by the Prajamandal before il September 38, 
when the arrest of the leaders of the Prajamandal was made. But 
in reality, the common people, by then in a different spirit, could 
not afford to ‘remain passive, while dealing with corrupt and mean 
officials and their ignoble agents in the villages. Though reservations 
were expressed about certain preconditions, the Prajamandal had 
requested the Administration to postpone the discussion to a later 
date in order to enable them to select the personnel of the deputation.! 

The rejection of the two conditions by the Prajamandal was 
certainly not to the liking of the Administration and was interpreted 
as intransigence and disloyalty. Even the Ruler felt that his relation 
with his own people did not justify a demand on their part but 
a prayer or petition was the proper form.13 During this time Rai 
Bahadur Kunwar Singh, the Dewan of Bolangir Patna, and the Dewan 
of Seraikella State, had arrived at Dhenkana! to advise the State 
Administration. 

Under such circumstances, when the preparation was going on 
for the discussion of the demands, the administration suddenly took 
the offensive and there was a surprising turn of the situation. In 
the evening of 11 September 1938, several armed police raided 
the Prejamandal office in the Dhenkanal town and arrested Harmohan 
Patanaik, Maheswar Subahusingh, Lakshmidhar Sahu, President, 
Vice-President, Secretary of the Prajamandal respectively and 12 
other prominent members of the organisation.”’ As soon as the 
news of ‘the arrest spread, nearly two thousand people gathered, 
garlanded their leaders and took them in a procession tio the jail 
gate. After the arrested persons wer put into the lock-up, the police 
started lathi-charge on the crowd. Every arrested leader that night 
was accompanied by five hundred to a thousand people. garlandirg 
him and accompanying him to the jail gate.*! Crowds were chased 
by horsemen and elcphants and the lathi-charge continued. The 
People, though flabbergasted at the sudden turn of events, remained 
peaceful and non-violent.®® There was no evidence of retaliation 
but morc and more pcople joined the crowd. When these arrests 
vere made the Prajamandal asked the people for social boycott 
of the officers and of those persons who were assisting in the 
repression. It was such a surprise thrust that the Prajamandal was 
not prepared for Satyagraha in any form other than social boycott.?3 

News of these arrests and other provocations’ spread like wild 
fire all over the State and the people from all parts began to 
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pour into the Dhenkanal towy in the early morning of 12 September 
1938. Also on the same morming it was found that the town was 
surrounded by armed police forces, horsemen and elephants in order 
to prevent people from entering the town. Despite heavy precautionary 
and prohibitory measures, the people somehow managed to assemble 
at the Alasua Hat ficld near the Railway Station to take stock 
of the situation and to consider the immediate steps to be taken. 
Throughout 12 September, 1938 the State Police pursued all punitive 
measures to prevent the people from congregating in the town. 
People in thousands entered the town not only from the most 
distant parts of the State but also from some neighbouring States 
like Tigiria, Athagarh, Hindol, Baramba, Narsinghpur, Talcher etc.?* 
and from the adjoining parts of the district of Cuttack.2° There 
was a vast demonstration of thousands of people to protest against 
the unwarranted arrest and to secure the release of the arrested 
leaders. The entire atmosphere was surcharged with tension. The 
weather of the day was very foul because of heavy rain. But the 
people were undaunted and unruffled. Lectures were being delivered 
continuously amidst frequent chantings of slogans hailing Gandhiji 
and the Prajamandal.2° Voluntary contributions of food stuffs were 
made by the people of the Dhenkanal town and the nearby villages 
for feeding the thousands,who had congregated there.?? 

Fire was opened thrice, twice to hold back the people from 
entering oe town and a third time to disperse the crowd at Alasua 
Hat field.*° The climax was reached in the afternoon at the field, 
‘Where about 20,000 people had gathered.” On being asked by: 
the police to disperse, they refused and demanded the release of 
their leaders. ‘The police then opened fire and many were wounded. 
Altogether over one hundred were injured and some very seriously. 

An assembly, when excited could quickly become a mob, with 
no self-control. And that was exactly, what happened after the 
firing. The people in self-defence clashed with the police.31 Brickbats 
and broken stones, that had been collected near the railway tracks 
for repair works, were pelted at the State officials and the police. 32 
It was alleged by the Administration that the firing na to be resorted 
to in slef-defence, when the people became violent.3> Mr. Creffield, 
the Assistant Commissioner of police and some other State officials 
were injured. The prajamandal claimed that the people were non-violent. 

In the evening of 12 September 1938, Malati Choudhury, who 
had gone to address a meeting in Parjang biso was returning to 
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Cuttack by train. She saw thousands of pcople had gathered in 
the Garth Dhenkanal station and were in a very bad temper and 
several of them protested that the tragedy of those two days had 
been the result of their non-violent posture.”” She advised them 
to rremain cool. It was a case of utter cxasperation and, in the 
absence of their leaders, they lost their balance of mind and forgot 
their pledge to non-violence.3~ There were over one hundred wounded 
men lying on the platform.2° Mrs.Choudhury carried with her eight 
more seriously wounded and had them admitted to the Cuttack 
General Hospital.?? Some of them were injured by Jathis, bullets 
and butt ends of guns and .others were trampled by the police 
elephants and horses. 

It was to be noted that, despite the use of brute force, the 
crowd could not be dispersed, which increased to 25, 000 towards 
the evening.” The arrested Jeaders were released at midnight on 
12 September, presumably because the authorities were afraid that 
the crowd would break the jail. 9 The administration was praciically 
froced to release the political prisoners by midnight. The officers 
and the Ruler were panic-stricken and none ventured io come out 
of their homes.” ” But nothing untoward had happened at night. 

N.K. Choudhury, M.L.A., Sarangdhar Des, Secretary,. OSPC ‘and 
Several others reached Dhenkanal in the morning of 13 September 
1938. They addressed a huge gathering and congratulated thern 
for the strength they had displayed. The leaders advised the peojnt: 
to go back to their villages and to wait for instructions from their 
Prajamandal.*! The people went back to their villages before evening 
in 2 jubilant spirit and with a marked fecling of triuinph. Between 
14 and 16 September, there were stray cases in the villages in 
which some rowdy elements had mal-treated thc Police and other 
State servants.*® This was a natural reaction of the people to settle 
personal scores taking advantage of the situation, when the entire 
administration was demoralised. Many of those State officials, who 
were very oppressive and cruel, fell prey to the wrath of the 
common-people, who were hitherto unassertive. AS soon as it came 
to the notice, the Prajamandal! issued instructions not to indulge 
in those activities. The State administration. also asked the officers 
to ruturn to the headquarters. and some were advised to send their 
families away. This was also done; to bring to the notice of the 
Political Department and others that the State servants had to leave 
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their stations to peotect themsedves from mob violence.’3 The few 
incidents that occurred were magnified and cooked up evidence 
had been accumulated by the Administration which they had been 
using in their propaganda against the people.44 

After the incidents of 11 and 12 September 1938, the State 
administration pursued a well-planned strategy to crush the people. 
Outwardly it showed its willingness for a dialogue with the Prajamandal, 
but in reality palyed for time in preparing itself for a still greater 
offensive. On the 13 September, tiie Dhenkanal Raj communicated 
the Prajamandal taat they were prepared to consider the genuine 
grievances of the people and had recognised the State Prajamandal.4> 

But on 14 September 1938, the Publicity Officer of the State 
in a statement to the press denied the charge of OSPC about 
firing and the resultant injury as a-tissuc of lies. 30 The communique 
issued by the Publicity Officer evoked sharp reaction from the 
Prajamandal, which had described it as ‘complete misrepresentation 
of facts’ and ‘instead of reassuring the people has definitely further 
deteriorated the situation.’ .“”? And the Prajamandal expressed its 
inability to proceed with the discussions ‘“‘unless the situation is 
eased by an authoritative announcement from the Durbazr.’ 

In the meantime, a decision was made on 14 September by 
the Administration to. set up .a committee for the purpose of inquiring 
into the incident of 12 September and H.K. Mahatab, the Congress 
leader ‘of Orissa, was requested to serve on this committec.48 This 
proposal was widely welcomed. The Prajamanda! had a discussion 
with Mahatab and submitted to him a list of ten names for the 
proposed committee, any three from among the -list would inspire 
the confidence of the people.4? 

NEGOTIATIONS : After the incident of 12 September, the 
Administration was visibly shaken and demoralised and the Ruler 
sent a wire to HK. Mahatab to help in defusing tension. Mahatab, 
alongwith Satyanarayan Sengupta, then President, Cuttack Municipality, 
arrived at Dhenkanal on 14 September. As soon as he met the 
Ruler, he was informed about the decision to set up an Inquiry 
Committee and was requested to be a member of the said Committee. 
But H.K. Mahatab could not accept the offer on account of some 
previous engagements. But he had discussions with the Prajamandal 
leaders and the Ruler also had with him a talk for.a compromise. 
In the meantime, to pave the way for negotiations, the Prajamandal 
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lifted the boycott of the State officials on 15 September 38, which 
had been enforced (by the Prajamandal} after the sudden arrest 
of the leaders on 12 September. Atlast the negotiations were resumed 
on 16 and 17 September, 1938. In the conversations of the two 
days the deputationists pressed that their foremost demands were 
civil libertiés and full responsible Government. 51 ‘They also protested 
against the requisition of forces from other States. On 18 September, 
the Ruler: stopped the negotiations on the ground that violence 
was rampant in the interior and the Prajamandal people must go 
and restore the peace first. So the Conference was then adjourned 
to 20 September, 1938. 

REQUISITION OF MILITARY FORCES : This entire exercise 
was the Ruler’s ruse to gain time, prevent intensification of the 
movement while he was arranging to get armed help from the 
British. 52 The ieaders of the Prajamandal could not realise it 
at that moment. On 15 September, 1938, the Political Agent of 
the Orissa States arrived at Dhenkanal. Between 14 and 20 September 
about 200 armed police in different batchés reached Dhenkanal 
from Boud, Seraikella, Kalahandi, Patna, Keonjhar, Bastar, Khairagarh, 
Jashpur and other States in the Eastern States Agency. 33 To make 
matters worse a. contingent of about 200 European soldiers from 
the K.O.S.B. regiment arrived at Dhenkanal at 4.30 A.M. on 20 
September, 1938. The people of the Dhenkanal town were panic 
stricken because of the deployment of armed police and the European 
soldiers. It was learnt that though the troops passed through Orissa, 
the Provincial Government had not been informed regarding the 
despatch of troops. °“ The plan of the Dhenkanal Administration 
was to arrest the Prajamandal leaders that morning (20 September), 
when they would be in the town for the adjourned Conference.5) 

But the President of the Prajamandal informed the Administration 
on 19 September that, in view of the indenting of armed forces 
every day, thereby destroying the calm atmosphere of the State, 
and of the fact that the proposed Committee of Inquiry had not 
yet been set-up, it was not posible on the part of the Prajamandal 
to carry on the negotiations any further.50 Therefore, almost all 
the office-bearers of the Prajamandal were out of ‘town. The armed 
police with the support of the soldiers swooped upon the prominent 
workers of: the town, searche® many houses and assaulted men, 
women and children indiscriminately. A reign of terror was unleashed 
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in Dhenkanal and the Ruler was supported at every step by the 
Political Department. In the meantime, the Prajamandal was declared 
unlawful on 22 September, 1938 and large scale arrests were made. 
Armed forces in batches were sent to different parts of the State. 
The Prajamandal office at Dhenkanal town was destroyed. Harmohan 
Patanaik, the President of the Prajamandal was arrested at Cuttack 
by the Government Railway police under a warrant issued by the 
State. 

In a bid to crack down the activists and the sympathisers of 
the Prajamandal, villages after villages were raided by a posse of 
fifty or sixty police and soldiers, officers and some local hooligans, 
mostly under the two sub-divisional officers, Govind Chandra Mohapatra 
and Gangadhar Mishra. °? The first target was Garh Parjang, the 
strong-hold of the Prajamandal, where houses were looted and men, 
women and children were indiscriminately assaulted. The house of 
Maheswar Subahusingh, the Vice-President of the Prajamandal was 
razed to the ground by several elephants, cash and valuables looted 
and paddy, rice, grams, ghee, oil etc., scattered. 3 All these things 
happened when Subahusingh with his family members were away 
from home. In the villages nemely, Kualo, Kharagprasad and Mangalpur, 
similar heinous atrocities were committed, Deities were broken and 
thrown away and palm leaf Bhagbat texts were burnt or torn to 
pieces.?? The people used to take vows of loyalty to Prajamandal 
at the temples and so they were not spared. 

INCIDENT AT BHUBAN : Bhuban was the biggest village in 
the State; with a population of 8,000, mostly small traders and 
artisans. It was alleged that the Police officers of Bhuban thena 
had been assaulted by some people in August, 38.69 And as a 
reprisal measure, on 24 September, some Europcan soldiers, a large 
posse of armed police and four elephants, arrived at Bhuban, which 
they found deserted. Seventeen of the houses were broken into 
and cash, ornaments, clothes etc., were looted and carried back 
to the town on elephants. 61 It was believed that the total loss 
could be to the tune of one lakh rupees.©2 The hundred old men 
and the caretakers were in hiding at the approach of the forces. 
About 18 of the men were found and beaten mercilessly until 
they asked for pardon and took the Loyalty tickets. 3 

Some houses in villages near the town and in distant ones 
were burnt down. Elephants accompanying the forces, were driven 
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into the paddy fields to do damagc. In short property of every 
description was destroyed. It was a reign of terror for which no 
one was prepared. But it was remarkable that the people every 
where’remained strictly non-violent.¢4 

EXODUS : When the news of the raid in Parjang Biso reached 
Bhuban, all villagers, men, women and children locked up the houses 
and left with their cattle for the neighbouring villages in Sukinda 
in the Cuttack district. Only about a hundred old men and caretakers 
were left. After the Parjang outrage people became afraid of the 
honour of their women and the idea of fijrat took form. 66 1 
began from Bhuban village. Following the raids carricd on by the 
State Police with the assistance of the British troops, the Prajamandal 
had issued instructions to leave the State as a protest.” About 
a lakh of people men, women and children had made exodus from 
the Dhenkana!l State, as per the advice of the Prajamandal 68 
Five bisos (Parganas} out of the total 24 had been completely 
evacuated. All these people took shelter in the Zamindaries of Sukinda, 
Jenapur, Chausathipara, Balarampur, Dalijora, Madhupur, Kalkala, 
Darpan (all Zamindary Estates in the vicinity of Dhenkanal} and 
in Banki and Angul. The fraternal fecling displayed by their brethren 
vof.. these places was cxemplary. The refugees were accommodated 
in every home. Most of them were determined to stay out of 
the State as a protest, unless the wrongs done to them were redressed. 
But there were others who had run away out of terror and helplessness 
in face of such atrocities.? 

The heavy rains of the last three days of September, coupled 
with the inconvenience of taking care of babies, and, above all, 
the news of looting in Bhuban had dampened the enthusiasm of 
refugees, who had left behind properties in the village.’ On the 
other hand, the people of Parjang, smarting under humiliation intlicted 
on them, demanded the return of the refugees to start Satyagraha.”! 
Therefore, the hijrat (cxodus} was short lived for about one week 
and the Prajamandal called it off on 1 October, 1938. Though 
the refugees stayed out-side the State for a short time, it could 
give them a chance to come in intimate contact with the Congress 
workers and students of Orissa and a sense of solidarity grew. 
Many mass mectings were held in different centres and the speakers 
explained the principles of Satyagraha. The people remained firm 
in their demands and in their joyalty to the Prajamandal, but the 
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prospective loss of property and the dishonouring of women had 
unnerved them.” 

SATYAGRAHA : According to the instructions of the Prajamandal, 
people who had gone out of the State as a mark of protest, returned 
to their respective villages and Satyagraha was offered inside the 
State. For this the State Prajamandal had chalked out a plan of 
action. 2 They were {1} to start non-cooperation with the Government’ 
by launching a massive social boycott of its employees and supporters 
and to defy the Government orders at the pain of being assaulted 
and oppressed, (2) to rais¢ volunteer corps in every village for 
carrying on Satyagraha, {3) to strengthen the organisation by holding 
mectings and processions in defiance of the prohibitory orders, and 
{4} to enroll oncself as member of the Prajamandal and to give 
subscription, according to one’s capacity, for meeting the expenses. 
The Ruler had started a well-organised Boy-Scout movement and 
its disciplined members became thc Prajamandal volunteers. These 
volunteers had to undergo rigorous physical training. They were 
taught to remain non-violent, to remove untouchability and to look 
to the cleanliness and sanitation of the villages. One blow of the 
conch shell or the blast of a trumpet could bring them into action 
at any time of the day or the night. They used to march with 
Lathis (Life size sticks) in their hands in the villages by singing 
songs; which were composed to incite persons against the 
Administration.” 

As a part of Satyagraha. a mecting in the village Kualo was 
scheduled to be held on 2 October 1938. For that purpose about 
a hundred persons of the village assembled in an open space on 
the outskirts of the village and soon atter a posse of armed police 
appeared in the scence and resorted to lathi-charge. As a result, 
some of the men, cordoned by a section of Police, were made 
to enter a tank and stand there in waist deep water. Another 
section of the Police party went inside the village, dishonoured 
women and looted property. Since the Kualo incident, different localities 
had organised volunteer corps of a hundred or more, who on the 
receipt of advance information of the approach of the forces, either 
jut a guard on the women and children in the village or conducted 
them to the neighbouring forest, where leaf huts had been built 
for the purpose. 75 

‘To intensify the Satyagraha movement, the Prajamanda! then 
took a number of measures, after the firing incident at two villages, 
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namely Bhuban and Nilakanthapur, on 10 October 1938.76 (1) It 
was decided tg open branches of Prajamandal in every village. (2) 
The State Prajamanda! also appointed a Dictator or Commander 
to give necessary directions: for carrying out Satyagraha in different 
places. In casé of his arrest, he was given the power to proclaim 
his successor. (3) A volunteer camp was decided to be established 
in every biso and if possible, in every village. It was essential 
to enroll minimum 500 volunteers in every biso camps. (4) The 
voluntcers were required to hold mectings and processions by chanting 
slogans and singing songs in groups. (5) At the instance of the 
arrival of a Police party, these volunteers would immediately rush 
to that village to keep up the morale of the people. They must 
see that the boycott was effected perfectly. (6) People should court 
arrest without any protest. 

For about 20 days, batches, consisting of 10 to 20 volunteers 
marched into Dhenkanal town, but were very cruelly dealt with. 
Many of them, including the Secretary of the Prajamandal were 
arrested. Later, it was discontinued duc to the impossibility of going 
through police cordons. The volunteers had changed their plans 
and began marching from village to village and organising meetings. 

Reliable documentary evidence had reached the Prajamandal 
from nearly sixty villages, where the same tragedy had been enacted; 
assault on men, women and children, looting, destruction of food 
articles and other property.’”” The modus operandi seemed to be 
to surround the village, bring the men to an open space outside 
the village, coerce them at the point of bayonet to sign on blank 
papers and take Ioyalty-tickets and, if the men refused to do so, 
to arrest a few and to charge the rest with lathis and, when the 
men’ ran away helter skelter, to open fire on them.’8 Snatching 
away of the ornaments from the women was very common in 
a raid. As would be seen from the statements of women recorded 
by the Prajamandal, several had been stripped naked and thcir 
clothes torn. What could be the non-violent method of resistance 
against this pathetic tale of utter shame was a question that had 
baffled the most experienced of the Satyagrahis there. ?? 

INSTANCES OF FIRING IN DHENKANAL: The K.O.S.B. 
Contingent left the State on 27 September and the second contingent 
consisting of the Sikhs and Gurkhas, were brought to Dhenkanal 
by the Political Agent on 13 October 1938. It seemed that the 
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Ruler and the Political Ageat were hellbent on striking down the 
pcople’s movement in blood. The first firing incident took place 
in Dhenkanal town on 12 September, 1938. 

BHUBAN: Bhuban was regarded by the Administration as a 
trouble spot, where the State officials were alleged to be attacked, 
threatcned and obstructed in discharging their duties.8) The Police 
Officer was alleged to be threatened and assaulted on 19 August, 
1938. Again from 12 to 16 September, the Circle Inspector of 
Police and other police officials, the Tehesildar and the forest staff 
were mercilessly assaulted and they had to run with their lives 
deserting their stations. On 7 October 1938, about 200 people 
armed with l/athis and guns under the leadership of Baishnab Charan 
Patanaik and Srikant Rout had marched to the Bhuban Police Station 
and threatened the small police force stationed ‘there of dire 
consequences, if they did not leave the place before 9 AM of 
the next morning.S! Consequently on the midnight of 10 October 
1938, the village (Bhuban} was raided by about 40 armed police 
and some ofticers, with the intention of arresting some persons, 
who were brandcd as trouble makers by the Government. Men, 
women and children were assaulted indiscriminately and 8 persons 
were arrested.8? Then the arrested persons were carried to the 
Bhuban Police Station and were mercilessly beaten. As a natural 
sequel, other villagers followed them to the Police Station and pleaded 
before the authorities for their release. Without warning, fire was 
opened and onc from the crowd fell dead.83 Then the police party 
had left the village at a running pace, without caring for the dead 
or the wounded. It was raining in the dark night and this state 
of affairs continued till about 3 AM (11 September) in the morning. 
In the Bhuban firing one died on the spot and one more breathed 
his last at Jenapur on way to Cuttack hospital and six wounded 
persons, all from gun-shots were admitted to the Cuttack General 
hospital. 

NILAKANTHAPUR: The firing at Nilakanthapur was a continuation 
of the Bhuban incident. The river Brahmani was about 2 miles 
away from Bhuban and the ferry ghat was at Nilakanthapur. The 
inhabitants of the village on receiving the news of the Police atrocities 
at Bhuban in the midnight, had gathered to consider, if they should 
go to the rescue of their brothers in that village.85 Meanwhile, 
about 4 AM, the police party from Bhuban with the arrested persons 
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arrived and asked for boats to cross the river. The villagers did 
not agree for such a service. Some of them got hold of the ropes 
of their boats and refused to let the boats go, as they belonged 
to the private parties. The State boats were sunk in the water 
previously, it was alleged by the State Administration. The police 
then took the boats by force and in the process fire was opened. 
Four persons died on the spot and 8 seriously wounded persons 
were admitted into the Cuttack hospital, out of whom two also 
died there.86 Among the 4 persons who died on the spot, there 
was one 12 year old boy, Baji Rout by name. His death shocked 
the people and evoked condemnation from all quarters.8? He became 
the symbol of sacrifice for the cause of the people. 

HINDOL ROAD : On 17 October, 1938, State Police accompanied 
by some Sikh forces had marched through the villages of Balaramprasad 
and Murdangapalli. There they created panic by beating two or 
three persons and asked the villagers to sign the IJoyalty tickets. 
Then they vere engaged in terrorizing the people and looting the 
sillage.88 Some of the persons were so terrified that they ran away 
to the Raiiway linc. The Police then moved to thc village Godidihi 
at bout 3 P.iv. There also the same story was repeated and the 
people were ‘asked to accept the loyalty tickets at- the point of 
bayonets. The peopic were also ordered to raise slogans in favour 
of the Ruler and this the people refused with humility.” There 
upon some hot words were exchanged on both sides and this resulted 
in a heavy Jathi charge by the Police.?0 People fled in panic upto 
Hindol Road station to take shelter there and were joined with 
the villagers of the above said two villages. The police chased 
them and fired shots as the people were running along the railway 
line. The inhabitants of the villages had prefered io move towaids 
the Station, as Railways did not come under the jurisdiction of 
the State and so considered safc. ‘Six persons were wounded, 2 
of them being boys of 12 years.’ Just at that time, the train 
from Talcher arrived and the Railway police took charge of the 
injured persons, who were brought down to Cuttack and admitted 
to the hospital. 

TUMUSINGHA AND SIRIMULA: On 21 October 38, at about 
9 AM. an armed police party headed by a Magistrate had cntered 
Sirimula village and called the villagers of Sirimula and Tumusingha 
to the nearest field to sign the loyalty tickets. Then the villagers 
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of Putasahi arrived there andaothey were also asked to accept the 
tickets at gun point. The villagers informed the party that they 
would go to Dhenkanal town to attend the meeting convened by 
the Ruler on 27 October and then they would take the tickets. 
But the Magistrate insisted on their complying with his order to 
accept the loyalty tickets then and there, which led to some protest 
from the villagers.” Then under the orders of the Magistrate the 
Police arrested 5 prominent villagers of Sirimula,?3 and the rest 
were lathi-charged. This led to a panic and the men began to 
run away for safety. There upon the State armed forces chased 
the crowd and opened fire. Three fell down on the spot and ten 
were wounded.’4 From among the wounded one died in the hospital. 
Then the police party along with the S.D.O. ranaway. The Government 
version was that the police party visited the Tuimusingha and Sirimula 
villages to arrest some ring leaders, who were creating trouble in 
the State and had siarted a training camp at an adjacent village, 
Katani, to train the Prajamandal volunteers in Jathi and sword play.?5 
But actually, the two firings (Hindol Road and Tumusingha) were 
intended to drive fear into the people, so that they would take 
those tickcts and would go to attend the meeting convened by 
the Ruler on 27 October 38.96 

KUTUMUNDA: The sixth firing occurred in a small Harijan 
village namely Kutumunda, which was situated in the very interior 
of the State. The inhabitants of this village {Pana by caste) were 
ardent supporters of the Prajamandal It was alleged that some 
persons of this village {Panas and other castes) had committed 
a dacoity at the instigation of the agitators, to sccure funds for 
the Prajamandal?? ‘The alleged dacoity was committed at Kasia 
village under Seepur Police Station of Talcher. This necessitated 
joint action both by Dhenkanal and Talcher Police for apprehending 
the culprits and the joint police party had surrounded the village 
on 2 November 38. 

The police on arrival had pursucd the usual mode of operations 
indiscriminate beating, followed by the opening of fire. As a result, 
two were killed and two wounded.?8 On the approach of the police 
many people gathered there and the assembly consisted of not 
only Panas, but other castes of the village and of the neighbouring 
villages.?? 

The Publicity Officer of the State after the incident in a statement 
said that a joint armed contingent of Dhenkanal and Talcher police 
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had to open fire on a gang of dacoites at Kutumunda. Further 
the communique maintained that a mob of one thousand were collected 
at the spot and threw stones and arrows at the police, which resulted 
in injury of some police personnel. Then the police had to resort 
to firing. Despite this proffered theory, the people, surprisingly enough, 
instead of helping the police, stood by the dacoits and had to 
be dispersed by firing. The Amrita Bazar patrika wrote about the 
statement of the publicity Officer of Dhenkanal in its editorial on 
6 November 1938- “Communiques like this were not calculated 
to inspire much confidence in their veracity. They rather forcciully 
suggest that many things are happening in the States of which, 
we in British India kncw little or nothing.” 

KANDARSINGHA : The Prajamandal had established a camp 
in this village for training its volunteers. On 10 November 1938 
the Ruler accompanied by a State Magistrate and some police officers, 
visited Kandarsingha in a bid to dissuade thc villagers from joining 
the movement.1°9 Some of the villagers narrated their grievances 
and did not shirk to cite instances of injustice meted out to them. 
Looking at the mood of the villagers, the Magistrate threatened 
them of serious consequences and the party then departed. 

Obviously not being satisfied with the attitude of the villagers, 
the following day, (11 November 38) an armed police party alongwith 
the Political Agent and the S.D.O. raided the village at night to 
arrest the leaders. After a severe Jathi charge, firing was resortcd 
to. Three persons lost their lives.!°! The official version was thai 
the police men were attacked by the mob and fire was opcned 
in self-defence. 102 

There were severe beatings, torture and destruction of property 
in every part of the State. The object was to enforce layalty and 
the authorities seemed to bclieve that such enforced loyalty would 
prove enduring. Invariably in all the instances of firing, the 
Administration used to claim that fire had to be opened under 
constraint and for self-defence only. But althrough the State Prajamandal 
and the OSPC maintained that the people were absolutely unarmed 
and non-violent and firing was resorted to Without any provocation. 
There was no doubt that excesses were committed and by a deft 
handling of the situation the loss of many precious human lives 
could have been avoided. 

Adherence to the creed of Gandhian Non-violence on the part 
of the volunteers and activists of the Prajamandal, if not the whole 
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mass of the population, is debatable. It was a fact that the movement 
was carried on in the name of Gandhi and the leadership could 
not afford to delink such a name, which had carved for itself 
a niche in the hearts of the millions. Over and above the Gandhi 
factor, there were two different levels of leadership actually operating 
in the movement-the regional and the local. But at these levels, 
the leadership was more inclined towards ‘the Congress Socialists, 
Kisan Sabha and the leftists. Some of the leaders of the movement 
were balievers of communist ideology. They believed in struggle, 
not necessarily non-violent, to get their demands fulfilled. 103 

The character of the struggle underwent a change after the 
formation ofthe Volunteer Corps. The young activists of the organisation, 
with batons in their hands marching in the nook and corner of 
the State did not seem to be satisfied with the Gandhian type 
of non-violent social boycott. A sizeable section ofthe corps was 
even prepared to wage a well-devised system of Guerilla warfare.104 
But the Icadership at the top was not prepared to drop Gandhi’s 
name from the struggle, for fear lof being alienated from the masses. 
££ the same iime they were not prepared to accept Gandhi and 
the rightists in the Congress, who invariably preferred to compromise 
with the authorities. For that reason H.K.Mahatab and his supporters 
in the Orissa Congress did not get much leverage in the Dhenkanal 
L:ovement. Mahatab was very much critical about the leadership 
in Dhenkanal. !05 The songs that were sung, the slogans that were 
chanted, the speeches that were delivered by these volunteers, were 
never free from a violent disposition. 

Though the official policy was strict non-violence, in actuality, 
there were instances when force was applied to harass the government 
and threats were hurled to intimidate the officials. The police Inspector, 
Tehesildar and forest officials of Bhuban were served with ultimatum 
to leave the place and threatened with dire consequences. And 
the police parties in the interior villages were resisted by baton 
charges and pelting of stones. Even the pro-administration elements 
were boycotted, harassed and tortured. The common feature of 
ail these firings had been that when, some Prajamandal leaders 
were arrested, pcople in large numbers, armed with Jathis, mostly 
demanded their release und tried to. over-power the force by pelting 
stones and brickbats. Resistance even on a small scale had culminated 
in such tragic incidents, as they were no match with the well-equipped 
police forces. 
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CONCESSIONS ON RULER’S BIRTHDAY : Ever since -the 
beginning of the movement, public meetings were convened by the 
Durbar from: time to time to listen to the grievances of the people, 
which were attended by the State servants and a few of their 
own men.!06 The Administration pursued a dual policy. On the 
one hand, severe repressive measures were undertaken to crush 
the movement and, on the other hand, attempts were made to 
divide the ranks of the people on the plea of granting concessions. 
Meetings were announced for 12, 27 and 31 October 1938. In 
spite of pressure and coercion,.the people did not attend those 
meetings. The Prajamandal also had instructed the people to boycott 
those meetings.10? 

31 October was the birthday of the Ruler and a persistent 
propaganda was carried on that the Ruler had had a change of 
heart and would announce his gift on that day. The Administration 
wanted atleast two men from cach of the 900 villages. But the 
meeting was attended by only 800 persons mostly drawn from 
the town and from 2 of the praganas out of 24.198 In the evening 
the Ruler held a meeting in the palace and announced certain 
concessions.!0? The local cess was: reduced from Re.0.2.6. to Re.0.2.0, 
and monopoly of betel leaves was totally abolished. Free and unrestricted 
right of shooting of wild animals doing damage to crops was allowed. 
Agricultural implements such as ploughs, etc. would be given frec. 
Where the area of open forests was considered to be insutlicient 
to meet the local pcople’s requirement of unreserved wood, portions 
of protected forests would be amalgamated with the open forests.1 0? 
prisoners were also released from jail on that occasion. More than 
200 still remained and regarding them the Ruler said that those 
who were in prison were responsible for the deaths caused by 
firing and deserved capital punishment. At last the Ruler declared 
that the concessions would be liable to cancellation, unless the 
people gave-up the agitation within a month. However, the loyalist 
elements were assured of enjoying the concessions granted. There 
was no mention of responsible Government, nor of the Prajamandal. 
The persons who were released from prison had to execute bonds 
not to attend meetings and processions. The strength of the movement 
had secured most of the economic demands. But the concessions 
could not pacify the people. The Prajamandal was not recognised, 
civil liberties were not guaranteed and the representative form of 
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Government was not granted. The Ruler’s aim was to wean away 
the people from the Prajamandal! through concessions. 

REPRESSIVE MEASURES: The State Administration then pursued 
a policy of terrible repression in an attempt to prevent the people 
from joining the movement. The armed police and the military 
were formed into groups of fifty and sixty which operated from 
several base camps such as Nizgarh {headquarter town), Parjang, 
Murhi etc.1!0 These shock-troops used to raid the villages and 
carry on assault and torture without discriminating between a member 
of the Prajamandaland a non-member, between one with a loyalty-ticket 
and another without it.111 Villages like Kalunigoda, Bhaliapat, Kasipur, 
Nihalprasad, Kabatbandh,. Raipur, Mandar, Tolarpasi, Mrudanga, 
Badasuani, Sadangi, Bajuria, Deogan, Gandia, Kandarsingha, 
Mangalpur, Narindrapur, Gopalpur, Kharagprasad, and a host of others 
were treated very roughly. In this aspect the cult of non-violence 
had pecn disregarded. The people could not bravely face all this 
and remain firm in their resolve. Many trudged along to the headquarters 
to sign his bond and buy his loyalty-ticket. Unable to bear this 
terror many left the State for the adjoining British district. 

The employees and the agents of the Administration were sent 
to different parts of the state preaching the virtue of loyalty, which 
meant subservience to the Administration. The Ruler also visited 
different villages, surrounded by his armed guards, to exact submission 
from the people. 

17 persons had been killed and many more injured. There 
were no figures available for the injured during the numerous village 
raids. Total arrests were not less than a thousand, the arrested 
were beaten and forced to sign loyalty bonds.112 Government had 
declercd handsome rewards for providing information about the 
Prajamandal activists like Maheswar Subahusingh. Srikant Rout, 
Baishnab Charan Patanaik and 27 others who had absconded.!!3 
Purna Chandra Mahapatra the dictator of the Prajamandal, was arrested 
in Bhuban on 23 November.!!4 Those who worked from’ outside 
the State, extradition warrants were issued against them on false 
charges, approved by the Political Agent. All contacts with the outside 
world was cut off. The Prajamandal had 3 olunteer camps in 
the adjoining British territory, but as the boider was sealed by 
the Police, it was difficult to cross-over. 1 ` 

The Prajamandal leaders were completely unprepared to meet 
such intense and wide spread terror. Events moved too fast for 
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them and the repeated firings forced them to devote their energy 
to hospital and publicity work, instead of evolving new methods 
of organising the movement.11° Central direction broke-down for 
the time-being. 

In the days of the worst terror, the movement was saved from 
collapse by the rank and file who could rise upto the sccasion. 
A band of young people formed themselves into secret squads and 
risked death.110 All contacts and co-ordination, which had teen 
disrupted by the prohibitory measures of the Government, could 
rapidly be re-established. The members of the squads used to reach 
the affected villages {that nad been raided} secretly in the night, 
and hoid group meetings there. They were giving succour to the 
injured, removing the seriously wounded persons to hospital. By 
their quiet but heroic actions they instilled courage into the drooping 
spirits of the masses. On their return from the villages, they used 
to send a courier with the latest reports to the leaders and prepare 
material for Ranaveri, the organ of the Prajamanczl Again it was 
their duty to smuggle Ranaveri to the remotest villages by every 
conceivable devicc. By sheer darc-devilry ihey had kept the movement 
alive, and, despite the best efforts of the police, they escaped 
arrests. | 
SATYAGRAHA FROM OUTSIDE : Dhenkanal was under virtual 
martial law and terror was used 19 derioralise people. It was necessary 
to demonstrate that the Prajama2nda! was not dead, it was with 
the people in their suffering and for struggle.11” In such a sitvation 
some of the eminent waders of Orissa decided to go to Dhenkanal 
with a view to offering Satyagraha in‘ support of the States’ Peoples’ 
agitation for civil liberliecs and for responsible government. in ¢ 
statement they announced, “In accordancs with Harnipura Congress 
resolution, we as Individual Congress men have been helping the 
Dhenkanal movement to the best of our abilities, but in the present 
unusual circumstances we find it impossible 19 render any further 
effective service from outside; we have, therefore, decided to adopt 
the only course left open ito us, and that is to join the people 
4n their struggle inside the State.” 118 

M.K. Choudhury went to Allahabad to consult Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Acharya Kripalini and others on the problem of Dhenkanal. After 
his retum, he (N.K. Choudhury) Jed the first batch of Satyagrahis 
to Dhenkanal on 3 December 38. A lerge number of people grected 
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the Satyagrahis as soon as thg train stopped at Meramunduli station. 
The Satyzgrahis entered the State territory, carrying a national flag 
and singing patnotic and national songs. They then formed into 
a procession and began to proceed towards the village. They were 
arrested and taken to Motanga Police Station. 

Subsequently, prominent leaders of Orissa, like Bhagabati Charan 
Panigrahi, Gokul Chandra Roychoudamani, Gouranga Charan Das, 
Pandit Laxmi Narayan Mishra etc. led a number of batches of 
Satyagrahis to Dhcnkanal, and Satyagraha was offered from Bhuban 
and Parjang side. Several batches of volunteers also came from 
different parts of Orissa to offer Satyagrahe in Dhenkaral. 

All courts in the State vere temporarily closed and Magistrates 
and Sub-divisional Officers were posted at different places in the 
intcrior for handling the situation created by the Satyagraha movement. 
Additional police forces were dcployed in different sensitive places 
of Dhenkanal. Extra precautions were iaken by the State to keep 
a strong vigilance over the villagers, so that they might not join 
the batches of Satyagrahis, who were entering the State. But out 
of the arrests made in connection with this Satyagraha, only those 
Satyagrahis bcionging to the State of Dhenkanal were dctained, while 
others from outside werc beaten and released. 

The Orissa P.C.C. did not take up a definite stand in support, 
on the ground of outside interference, which was prohibited by 
the Haripura resolution. But several Congress Committees had sent 
volunteers and cash and organised meetings in support of the Dhenkanal 
movement. 

In the meantime, iceeling the pressurc of agitation, the Ruling 
Chief of Dhenkanal decided to allow the State representatives to 
associate themselves in the administration of the State.!!? But this 
gesture of the chicf, conciliatory though it was to a certain extent, 
could not satisfy the Prajamandal as it never wanted mere association 
with the Administration, but some cffective control over it. This 
announcement fell far short of the demands of the people like 
the establishment of a full responsible Government and guarantee 
of civil-liberiies. It was regarded as an eye wash to deceive the 
public opinion. The Prajamandal, the only organisation of the peopje 
was out-lawed and the suppression of civil liberties stil continued. 
So necessity did not arise for the termination of the movement. 
Onc after another seven batches of Satyagrahis went-to Dhenkanal.120 
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GANDHI’S INTERVENTION : Just at that time when the signs 
of a favourable impression were becoming visible, came the advice 
from Gandhiji to stop the Satyagrahaby persons from outside Dhenkanal. 
H.K. Mahatab, who had gone to Wardha to attend the Congress 
Working Commititec there (11 to 16 December, 38), had discussed 
Dhenkanal problem with Gandhiji. He had brorvght the message 
from Gandhiji, asking the outsiders not to participate in the Satyagraha 
in Dhenkanal, though they might offer indirect assistance to the 
State subjects.!?1 There was a great deal of consternation in the 
Orissa Congress circle on such a proposition and the persons connected 
with Dhenkanal struggle, specially the younger clements, regarded 
the directive as a stab in the back.122 The correspondence between 
NK. Choudhury and P.C. Joshi, on being intercepted, revealed that, 
during the later half of December these two were planning to disregard 
Gandhi’s advice against Satyagraha. 23 But there was no chance 
of defying the directive of Gandhi and everybody had to acquicsce 
in it. A new plan of action was formulated.324 The struggle was 
to be carried on by the workers of Dhenkanal and‘ to impart them 
the necessary training in principles and rules of Satyagraha, a training 
camp was to be opened in British Orissa. 

‘Just ‘about that time, the Political Agent of Orissa States, R.L.. 
Bazalgettc, was killed by a mob on 5 January 1939 at Ranpur, 
a small State. The ghastly murder had strengthened the hands of 
the Rulers of Orissa for the time being. On the other hand, under 
such a situation, it became imperative to stop any kind of imass 
movement of direct action. The OSPC advised the Prajamandezls 
of different States to follow this linc. 

In the changed atmosphere, the Dhenkanal Administration becarne 
tough in dealing with the activists of the movement. A detachment 
of troops had been posted at Dhenkanal. And the presence of 
troops encouraged the Ruler and his mcn to carry on unspeakable 
oppression. it was evident that the authoritics desired ito crush the 
people altogether and make any sort of agitation in future impossible. 
A notification announcing handsome rewards was issued for 
apprehending the absconded leaders.!25 There were about 350 Political 
prisoners who were confined in Dhenkanal jail. They were not 
supplied with the .bare necessaries which were ordinarily provided 
to prisoners in other jails. Hunger strikes were carried on in the 
jail a number of times as a protest against the ill treatment. 
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On 10 Apul 1939, a 65 year old Harijan Dinabandhu Mallick, 
a political prisoner from Nilakanthapur died in the jail. 126 He was 
injured in the firing of October 1938. 

The agitation of the States’ people of Orissa ultimately brought 
pressure on the Political Agent, Orissa States, who promised to 
consider the grievances that would be brought to his notice. Gandhiji 
also advised the people to withhold Satyagraha and to start negotiations 
with the Rulers and the Political Department in connection with 
the demands. On the other hand, the Rulers of the States also 
felt the impact of the agitation and they adopted a somewhat conciliatory 
approach. The Ruler of Dhenkanal had granted some more concessions 
im forest matters on 3 June 1939.127 Again on 26 June, the Ruler 
had announced a number of reform measures for improving the 
administration of his State.!28 Panchayats were proposed to be 
constituted at the village level with a nominated Sarpanch. At the 
Tehesil level local bodies of bigger administrative units, known as 
Praja Sava, would be constituted to supervise and coordinate the 
activities of the village Panchayats. A central representative body 
known as ‘PRAJA PARISAD’ was declared to be constituted of 
which half of the members were to be elected from among the 
members of the Praja Savas and the rest was to be nominated. 
It was also announced to establish a municipality in Dhenkanal 
town, with ‘the scope ‘for half of the members to be elected by 
the people. To ensure an atmosphere of good-will and cooperation, 
a remission of six months to all persons undergoing imprisonment 
in the jails of the State was made. 

But these declarations did not appease the agitators. Civil liberties 
were not ensured and warrants of arrest against many leaders and 
workers of the Prajamandal were not withdrawn. Baishnab Charan 
Patanaik, organizing Secretary of Dhenkanal Prajamandal had criticised 
the declaration because of the nominated character of half of the 
members of the Praja Savas and Praja Parisad.129° He also did 
not appreciate the selection procedure as that would fail to give 
an effective public control. He pointed out that as long as a number 
of political prisoners were confined in jails and warrants of arrest 
against many were in force, such declarations were meaningless. 


MOVEMENT IN TALCHER 


Till 18 September 1938, the Prajamandal had organised three 
meetings at Kosala in Angul, outside the State boundaries, because 
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of the strict enforcement of the prohibitory orders in Talcher. The 
Prajamandal was declared unlawful by the State. On the advice 
of the Prajamandal the people launched non-cooperation against 
the State Administration.!3) The main programme of the people 
were not to pay any illegal taxes, not to render any forced labour 
(bethi) and non-cooperation with the State Administration.!3! The 
persons who dissociated themselves from the Prajamandal were 
harassed and ‘declared outcastes.!32 On the other hand, the State 
forced and even threatened the people on pain of torture and 
imprisonment to render forced labour in the form of road making 
and construction of temporary bridges etc. which the subjects refused 
to do.133 This enraged the authorilies to a degree and prompted 
them to exact loyalty from the people.134 

On 20 September 1938, the authoritics sent armed police to 
some villages namely Bantol, Kukudula, Baghuabol, Ghantapada, Kankil, 
Deulabada and Handidhua.!35° The Police demanded a group of 
forced labourers from each of those villages. But the villagers did 
not appear before the Police. This behaviour of the subjects annoyed 
the Police, who in the proccess assaulted some men, women and 
children and looted some houses. The people fled io the paddy 
fields.in the outskirts of the village. Even two women were carried 
to the Prajamandal camp at Paniola in the same night as they 
were severely beaten.136 A panic was created in the villages. 

The next day the armed Police forces were again despatched 
to some other villages to ask them to do forced lubour, not to 
become members of the Prajamandal! and not to utter Congress 
slogans.137 At noon the ‘village Tiribida was raided.138 Some houses 
of the village including that of the headman, were raised to the 
ground. The State Magistrate, the Pattayat and the Chief Police 
Officer of the State, were present when thc raid was carried on. 

On the same, day (21 September), at about 8 P.M., it so happened 
that a motor vehicle carrying the police forces fell into a stream-let 
at the outskirts of the village Chandrabil. It was the usual practice 
that at the sight of the Police, the villagers used to flee to the 
jungles or keep themselves hidden to avoid direct contact with 
the force. And so the police when entcred the village could meet 
a few persons only and dragged them to the spot. They then compelled 
the villagers to pull out the vehicle, but on latters’ reluctance and 
refusal, they (Police) started béating and opened fire. As a result, 
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one Bika Naik, (Harijan by caste) was shot dead, and five others, 
Magta Maharana, Rathi Behera, Baishnab Behera, Jogi Behera and 
Kalia Sahu were seriously wounded.!3’ The villagers then carried 
the dead and the wounded persons first to Angul and then to 
Cuttack general hospital. Later, the publicity officer on behalf of 
the Talcher Administration made a statement that nearly 300 men 
from neighbouring jungles appeared and attacked the police with 
lathis, axes and stones and the police had to open fire in self-defence.!40 

On 23 September, the British force from Dhenkanal with the 
Ruler of Talcher himsclf went upto the village Danra, but finding 
the village deserted, returned.141 Again on 25 September the same 
force made a trip to the village Gaham to raid the houses of 
Lokshmidhar Raichoudhury and Chandra Sekhar Rajballav, two wealthy 
subjects of the Statc.!4? The entire village was deserted. 

On 26 September the villages like Secpur, Gurujang and Puipal 
were raided. The next day (27 September) the village Kankil was 
raided by the armed policc. Again on 2 October, 1938 the house 
of Kasinath Samantrai of the village Baghuabol was surrounded by 
the State Police but as the man was absent, the police only broke 
ithe door and left the village.143 

This sort of man-hunting, robbing, looting, breaking houses, 
torturing persons, outraging the modesty of women etc. struck terror 
and created panic among the villagers, who for their safety fled 
to the bordering villages of Angul. Some went to the bordering 
States of Pallahara, Bamra, ctc. and others took refuge in jungles 
and hills of Talcher. The villages wore a «<leserted look and, when 
the police entered a village, they could not find its inhabitants. 

During this period the coalmines of the State were badly affected 
because of the largescale swbsence of the Talcher workers in response 
to the cali of the Prajaimandel’ In the Dculbera Colliery (B.N. Railway} 
alone, out of 766 Talcher vworkers 561 remained absent on 16 
September, 1938,14“ presumably to attend the meeting of the 
Prajamandal at Kosala. In case of the Dera Colliery (M & SM. 
Railway} also the majority of the local labourers remained absent. 
Though in this colliery the number of persons employed from Talcher 
was 917, on 16 September, 1938 the number of abscntees was 
981,!5 which meant that some persons belonging to the neighbouring 
States, who were employed in the Colliery, also remained absent. 
But as regards the Talcher Coalfield {villiers Ltd) the exact number 
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of workers, who participated in the movement could not be ascertained. 
But, though the State Administration was not at all prepared to 
show any kind of laxity, the managements of different collieries 
were soft in dealing with these striking workers. The Ruler on 
23 September 38 sent a list of 13 local persons, who were alleged 
to be implicated in the movement, asking the management of Talcher 
Coalfield to hand over them for punitive action. The Manager 
in his reply stated that he had no control over the movement 
of workers and did not like to interfere in their activities, as that 
would create resentment.!4? Even though stringent measures were 
taken against the workers by the State Administration, the situation 
did not improve rapidly. The Manager of Deulbera Colliery had 
informed the State on 6 October, ]938 that 81 local workers remained 
continuously absent from work with effect from 16 Scptember.148 
Similarly the Manager Dera Colliery maintained that 185 local workers 
left their work from 15 September, 1938.14? 

The Ruler on the other hand sought the cooperation of the 
neighbouring States for apprehending the activists, who were operating 
from outside. He had requested the Ruler of Dhenkanal especially 
to arrest the Prajamandallcaders of Talcher like Pabitramohan Pradhan, 
Maguni Chandra Pradhan, Gouri Sankar Pradhan and Dasarathi Pani.15° 
These leaders were {frequently visiting Cuttack from Angu! through 
Dhenkanal territories and the idea was to effect their arrest at 
Dhenkanal. He had also suggested the Collector of Cuttack to take 
necessary action against persons who had taken shelter at Angul, 
under Act XI of 1934 (Indian States Protection Act).151 But the 
District Magistrate of Cuttack replied that the activities of the refugees 
did not warrant any action to be taken ‘against them under the 
laws then in force at Angul.3°2 The entry of the weekly newspaper, 
the Krushak, and the daily newspaper, the Samaj, published at 
Cuttack, were banned in Talcher as in the opinion of the Administration, 
they contained writings of seditious nature to create prejudice and 
disaffection amongst the subjects towards the Ruler. 153 

SATYAGRAHA : As a reaction to the offensive of the 
Administration towards the villagers, the Prajamanda! was compelled 
to adopt the means of non-cooperation and Satyagraha. Satyagraha 
in Talcher began on 5 October 1938.154 From that day onward 
batches of Satyagrahis marched through villages in procession ‘uttering 
Congress and Prajamanda! slogans, mainly connected with the 
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non-payment of heavy, illegal and medieval feudal dues, responsible 
government, abolition of forced 1jabour, abolition of monopolies on 
necessaries of life, liberalisation of stringent forest laws, granting 
of civil liberties etc. 

The nature of the Satyagraha was not the same all days. The 
processions were very often followed by sale and use of contraband 
articles. Salt, kerosene, tobacco leaves, betel leaves, soap, soda, 
cocoanut, bidi etc. were sold by monopoly lease system. The monopoly 
lease holder used to sell the articles at a very high price in comparison 
with the ratc that prevailed in the adjoining British area. The 
Prajamandal, in defiance of the monopoly system, had opened its 
own shops and sold such goods as a protest. But usually the police 
used to arrest these people and confiscate the goods. 

The Satyagrahis also engaged in picketing and propaganda work. 
The public roads and many other public works of the State and 
all the private works of the Ruler and the State officials were 
being done by the Bethi system. The Satyagrahis had to fight tooth 
and nail against this. Gandhi caps and the use of Khadar were 
also banned in Talcher and persons using those were arrested. 

From 5 October this type of Satyagraha was going on in full-swing. 
Batches of Satyagrahis, usually consisting of 20, were daily sent 
to Taicher town and other big villages and they were all arrested. 
Within a span of two months 1400 Satyagrahis courted arrest by 
violating the Government orders.!55° By the middle of Novermber 
1938 the mode of Satyagraha was changed and it was restricted 
to holding meetings which was prohibited. 156 A call was given 
for the non-payment of land revenue until and unless the grievances 
were redressed. This followed large-scale confiscation of lands of 
defaulting persons and removal of Sarbarakars. | 

As soon as the police found the Satyagrahis, bound them together 
with strong ropes and dragged them to the nearest police station. 
Before being .taken to the jail, they were marcilessly beaten. Then 
some of them were tatooed with two Oriya letters NI-HA (which 
meant betrayer of salt or unfaithful).1°” The Talcher jail had facilities 
for accommodation of only eighty prisoners, where around 1500 
Satyagrahis were, kept at a time.158 The food provided to them 
was not only of poor standard but also was insufficient.!°” No 
clothing was also provided to them inside the jail. The sanitary 
condition inside it was also very bad. The underfed and under-clothed 
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prisoners were subjected to over-work inside the jail, as much 
as ten hours of hard physical labour. 160 The prisoners were also 
severely beaten twice daily. The behaviour of the administration 
towards the Satyagrahis was brutal, inhuman and barbarous and 
the main purpose lying behind such treatment was to kill the popular 
movement. 

The Ruler also had adopted drastic repressive measures to quell 
the popular movement not only by using the armed forces supplied 
to him from outside but also by increasing his own police reserve. 
Repression was centralised on two points, one was to destroy all 
Institutions and activities of the Prajamandal and the other was 
to forcibly realise all sorts of forced labour (bethi) from the people. 
161 The Prajamandal leaders and workers were harassed, tortured 
and imprisoned, their houses were also set on fire. 102 The refusal 
to render forced labour had resulted in firing at the village of 
Chandrabil 

‘The pcople of Talcher had takcs a tough stand on the question 
of forced labour. They were not prepared to oblige the Administration 
by rendering bethi, as the practice had been officially abolished 
by tiic Ruler and they were paying a special tax of 5 annas per 
rupce’ of rent ‘in lieu of. that. Besides, the knowledge that forced 
labour was very much discouraged by the British Government and 
the Ruler had got no right to exact any such feudal duces, made 
the people strong cnough to protest through the Prajamandal. The 
Satyagraha against the abolition of the system of forced labour 
was accepted as a symbolic protest and the Ruler, on the other 
hand, was hcll-bent on exacting the same at any cost and had 
taken it as a prestige issue. 

The Administration pursued a systcinatic plan of coercion and 
assault for exacting the forced labour from the people. Armed Police 
contingents mouating on horses and elephants used 1o surround 
the villages at night: and then demanded labour from the inhabitants 
in the shape of working on the roads. In case of denial on the 
part of the villagers or some of them leaving the village to avoid 
higgling with the police, which were very common, the entire force 
would then enter the village and strike terror. The prominent persons 
and the spokesmen of the village were assaulted and arrested. Jf 
the house was locked from inside or if the male members were 
absent, there was no hesitation on the part of the police to enter 
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the house. During the time of operation in a particular village the 
horses and elephants were let loose to destroy the paddy and corm 
ficlds of the subjects. The police force used to leave the village 
only after picking up some of the persons. Then they were compelied 
to work in the road. The bearing limit of trror, panic and victimisation, 
being crossed, many had to work there, the residuals, the strong 
willed persons were taken to the jail for further torture. 103 The 
villages like Bada Jarada, Karnapur, Gobara, Bantol, Baghuabol, Kankil, 
Gurujang and many others had to experience this type of ordeal 164 
Similarly when the no-tax campaign was started, the administration 
took drastic measures. Besides physical torture and imprisonment, 
formal order was issued tio confiscate the whole paddy harvest 
of the people. 165 

The eminent Congress leaders of Orissa like H.K.Mahatab, 
{Member AICC} Girijabhusan Dutta (M.L.A, Angul) among others 
were taking keen interest in Talcher affairs and were giving timely 
advice to the Prajamandal. 166 When the oppression of the 
Administration became unbearable, the necessity of sticking to an 
alternative course of action as a inark of protest was badly felt. 
During this period, when the Satyagraha was going on, around 500 
prominent persons of Talcher mostly comprising Sarbarakars, Garhnaiks 
.and Mukaddams were camping at the Prajamandal headquarters at 
Angul.167 A mécting was organised in which the two above said 
Congress leaders and the prominent citizens of Talcher had participated. 
As per the decision of the mecting. H.K. Mahatab was entrusted 
with the task of seeking the advice of Gandhiji on this issue. 168 
Gandhiji used to take active interest in Talcher affairs. Alongwith 
Travancore and Rajkot, he was also tendering advice to Talcher 
Prajamandal from time to time.!¢? He had suggested an exodus 
from the State of Talcher to the neighbouring British territory, Angul, 
as a mark of protcst.!?0 The contention of Gandhiji was that such 
a step would attract the attention of the British government, which 
in tum imight put pressure on the Ruler of Talcher and the political 
Department to redress the grievances 
of the people. 17! 

EXODUS : The more the people of Talcher intensified the 
Satyagraha, the more the administration had resorted to repressive 
measures being aided by the Political Department. Warrant of arrest 
was issucd against forty prominent leaders including the President 
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of the Prajamandal, Pabitramohan Pradhan, on false charges.1 72 
So, on the advice of Gandhiji and the directive of the Prajamandal, 
a large chunk of the population had left the State as a mark of 
protest against the oppressive rule. 

The exodus had commenced from 8 November and on that 
day inhabitants of about 25 villages left their hearths and homes 
and proceeded towards the Prajamandal camp at Kosala. 173 In 
course of a week, some 12,000 took shelter in the adjoining British 
area of Asngul without even caring for the ripe crops in the field.174 
By the end of November, 1938 the number of refugces had swelled 
up to 20,000. 175 Again according to an official report, during 
the visit of the Chief Minister of Orissa on 7 December 1938 
to Angul, 18,346 people of Talcher were there at different camps, 
as per the census taken at that time.!”¢ Gradually it went on 
increasing and. a non-official estimate placed the number by the 
end of December 38 at 25,000. 17” Banking upon the information 
supplied to him, Gandhiji had put the figure of the refugees to 
be 26,000, in January, 1939. 178 The refugces from Talcher alone 
numbered about 30.000 at one stage.1”? 

But as rcgards the number of refugees was concerned, there 
were extreme views. The Prajamanda! put the number of persons 
who left the State for Angul to be 60,000. 180. On the other 
hand, the Viceroy regarded the claim of 20,000 refugees to be 
an exaggeration.!5! But it could be safely concluded that one-third 
of the population {out of the total population of 75,000} left the 
State as a mark of protcst. And to this could be added the floating 
population, specifically the male folk, who used to shuttle between 
the village and the camps secretly. Their duty was t6 ‘look after 
the property in the villages they had left behind and also the secret 
transportation of food crops as far as possible for the consumption 
in the refugee camps. 

The refugees had taken shelter in camps at different villages 
of Angul, like Kosala, Changuria, Kampsala, Puriabera, Bara Jharan, 
Natada, Santrabandh, Bhalugadia and Paniola. They were living in 
tcmporarily constructed sheds, built of leaves and branches of trees. 
At Kosala, by the. first week of December as many as 1700 huts 
had been erected and 9,000 refugees had taken shelter.!82 About 
4,000 huts had been constructed at cifferent places by the same 
period.183 The refugees mostly were concentrated in two villages 
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of Angul namely Kosala andsKampsala. By the end of the third 
week of December, 1938, the number of refugees in Angul from 
145 villages of the State, was about 19,000, of whom only at 
Kosala and Kampsala camps, there were 16,442 persons comprising 
4,254 males, 4,340 females and 7,848 childern.1834 Kosala was 
the central camp. 

The cold weather added to the privations of the refugees and 
Angul itself which was a poor and backward district had been 
subjected to heavy financial strain. Despite poverty, the people of 
Angul were doing their utmost to eid the refugees. The relief was 
necessarily meagre.!8° There was a great strain on the Orissa 
Government for making necessary arrangements for the maintenance 
of such a large number of refugees. While the private escretary 
to the Ruler of Talcher denied that there was an exodus, the 
Orissa Government issued a statement saying that the presence 
of large number of refugees a Angul was causing much anxiety 
to the provincial governnment.!8¢ The denial by the Chief of the 
existence of any exodus was a travesty of truth. 

The life of the refugees in the camps was very much regulated 
and disciplined. Castcism did not find a place there. Steps were 
taken to keep the refugees in touch with the then existing political 
trend in the country., Discussions and meetings among the refugees 
were regularly organised. 

AID 'fO THE REfUGEES : Aid to the refugees in the camps 
was provided both from the Government and Private Organisations. 
During this period the tirst Congress Ministry in Orissa was in 
power and there was no dearth of sympathy and possible help 
tc the refugees. Government of Orissa had to spend money in 
order to improve sanitary conditions and to provide water facilities. 187 
The Government had estabiished S hospitals and 3 Police Stations 
in the camps.1538 Also necessary permission was accorded to procure 
timber and other necessary materials for the construction of temporary 
houses for the refugees in the camps.!8? A sum of rupees 3,250 
was sanctioned for the construction of sheds for some of the refugees 
and a further grant of rupees 5,000 was also spent in test works 
near the camps providing relief to the poor ‘and helpless refugees. 190 
Added to this the Government provided possible aid to Congress 
workers, workers of the Gandhi Seva Sangh and Marwari Relief 
society, who were’ working for ameliorating the conditions of these 
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refugees.!?! The Gandhi Seva Sangha withthe aid from the Government 
opened spinning, weaving, cottage industry and literary centres in 
these camps. ?2 

Gandhiji had appealed to the Government of Orissa and other 
charitable organisations and private parties to provide help to the 
refugees of Talcher. He had also requested the Political Department 
of the Government of India and the Provincial Government to see 
that the grievances of the people were redressed.1?3 Gandhiji had 
sent the eminent social worker, A.V.Thakkar as his representative, 
who stayed alongwith the refugees in the camps for some-time.!1?4 
Congress leaders like Professor Ranga, HK. Mahatab, Biswanath 
Das, the Chief Minister of Orissa and members of his cabinet 
and others had visited the camps from time to time and had exhorted 
the refugees to keep up the morale. 

Charitable organisations like the Marwari Relief Society had 
spent about fifteen thousand rupees for the refugees in the camps.!?5 
The members of the Gandhi Sewa Sangha had shown the refugees 
avenues of self-employment like hand-spinning, weaving etc. Reporters 
of different national-dailies had visited the camps and had given 
wide coverage to the refugee problem. A prominent member of 
the British Parliament, Miss Agatha Harison, had spent -about four 
months in the camps. After her departure she spoke in the Parliament 
about the Talcher problem.1?6 C.F. Andrews drew the attention 
of the people of the outside world by speaking about the problems 
of Talcher. On behalf of the Christian Missionary Organisation, Adjutant 
Woods visited the camps and appealed the people to go back to 
the State. 197 The Assistant Political Agent, Major Hanncessey opened 
a temporary office there to furnish the Political Department with 
all information. The high officials of the Military Intelligence Department 
of the Government of India like Gregory, Stephenson ctc. were 
engaged in collecting the necessary information.!?8 

Gandhi was giving his considered opinion ‘on the problem through 
newspapers and periodicals from time to time, Not only did he 
exert pressure on the Ruler of Talcher and the Political Department, 
but .also he had asked the provincial government to see that the 
genuine demands were fulfilled and: the refugees were sent back 
to Talcher. “The Ministers in- Orissa may not sit comfortably in 
their Chairs, if they do not s’icceed in sending 26,000 refugees 
of Talcher to their home with an absolute assurance of safety and 
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freedom of speech and socialsand political intercourse.” 199 One 
of the most important aspect of Gandhi’s association with Talcher 
movement was that many a charitable organisation had come forward 
to the rescue of the distressed in the camps. It was his appeal 
for help that prompted organisations like Marwari Relief Society, 
All India Harijan Sewak Sangh, All India Charakha Sangha, All 
India Krishak Sangh, Christian Missionaries etc. to provide charity. 
Al India Congress Committee had coordinated the activities in the 
camps. 

HANNESSEY - MAHATAB AGREEMENT : In the beginning 
stage of the exodus, the Ruler of Taicher had attempted at creating 
dissension among the ranks of the refugees, but failed.2009 Hired 
hooligans were sent to the camps for intimidating the inmates and 
even some sheds of the refugees were set into fire, which resulted 
in three casualties.20! Extradition warrants were issued against 44 
prominent leaders and the Rulers of Athamalik, Bamra, Dhenkanal 
were requested to effect- the arrest and surrender of the alleged 
accused persons, if traced in those States. 202 

On the othe hand, as soon as the exodus began, the political 
Department had apparently shown much concern and the Resident 
and the Political Agent discussed the matter with the Orissa government 
several times,.-though nothing had come of that.293 But in this 
exercise the sincerity of the Political Department was very much 
doubted. Had they (Political Department} wanted, they could have 
compelled the Talcher Administration to solve the problem, as the 
Ruler was bound to accept the advice according to the terms of 
the Sanad. The matter was also represented to the Viceroy by 
the Orissa Government and the Prime-minister of Orissa personally 
met the Viceroy to apprise him of the situation, when he was 
passing through Orissa on his way to Madras.204 

On 9 and 10 March 1939, Major Hannessey the Assistant 
Political Agent of Orissa States, ostensibly in a bid to resolve the 
crisis, appeared in the camps, assured certain concessions to the 
people and on that assurance wanted the refugees to go back.205 

During that time, some of the leaders like. Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, 
Maguni Chandra Pradhan etc., went underground, as there were 
warrants of: arrest against them.20¢ Some others like Dasarathi Pani, 
Gourisankar Pradhan, Krutibas Rath, Laxmidhar Roychoudhury, 
Bankanidhi Bhaktaballav, Chandra Sekhar Das etc., were all confined 
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in Cuttack jail.207 In such a situation H.K Mahatab had shouldered 
the responsibility to give his opinion on the problem on behalf 
of the people of Talcher. Hannessey was not conducting any special 
negotiations, but had general’ instructions to enquire into specific 
grievances brought to his notice and to try to persuade the refugees 
to retum.208 

In order to regularise the assurances and to create a sense 
of confidence among the people, a meeting was organised at Angul 
on 21 March 1939. The participants were Major Hannessey, Major 
Gregory of Military Intelligence Department, H.K. Mahatab, Mir. Woods 
of the Salvation Army and Mr.-Ansorge, the Revenue Commissioner 
of Orissa, deputed by the Orissa Government as an observer. The 
Chief Minister had insisted’ on the presence of the Revenue 
Commissioner because of the deep concem of the Governmen* in 
the solution of the refugee problem. But the Political Department 
had welcomed the participation of the‘ Government observer from 
a different point of view, as they considered it contrary io the 
Viceroy’s policy ‘to permit Ministry or Mahatab to intervene 2S 
mediators.’ 20? The Governor of Orissa subsequently communicated 
to the Resident that Ansorge’s visit had been fruitful and that Mahatab 
had not got too much into the lime light.210 

The outcome of the meeting was an agreement between Mojor 
Hannessey and H.K. Maehatab, which stipulated that the former would 
recommend certain concessions to the ‘Ruler and later , when the 
concessions were granted, would see that the refugees repatriated. 
The discussion was confined to nine matters, which the refugees 
felt important as the condition of their return. Mr. Wood confirmed 
from his own personal contacts with the refugees that these were 
matters in ‘which they were particularly interested. Ansorge made 
it clear at the beginning of the discussion that the entire exercise 
was informal and in no case anegotiation, ‘since it was recognised 
that none of them was an accredited representative.” ! ! Major Hannessey 
stated that he had no authority to negotiate on behalf of the Ruler.212 
The discussion had started with H.K Mahatab, narrating the actual 
demands of the refugees as the condition of their return and then 
Major Hannessey commenting on each of them as to how far the 
Talcher Administration was likely to accept them.23 Mahatab hed 
undertaken that if those conditions were accepted and an announcement 
made by the Ruler accordingly, the refugees would return at once.214 
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CONDITIONS OF Tilk RETURN CF THE REFUGEES: 
{1} “Reduction of the Miscellancous cess from 5 annas to 3 annas, 


{2 


eat 


per rupee of rent and an undertaking that after the settlement 
to be started by next November, the combined rent and cesses 
will not be higher than the Angul rent and cesses, for same 
class of land.” 

On this demand put forward by H.K. Mahatab on behalf 
of the refugees, Hannessey believed that some concession would 
be made, but was unable to state how much.21° He ajso agrced 
that the dimand, after the settlement, the combined rents should 
not be higher than in Angul was a fair onc.210 
“The abolition of monopolics on the necessaries of life, except 
hides, skins, horns, ganja, opium, Bhang and liquours.” 


{3) State Administrative machinery should not be used for enforcing 


(4 


(5 


} 


et 


fine etc. levied by the ecclesiastical Courts and Panchayats. 

H.K. Mahatab stated that there was no objection on the 
part of the State subjects to the Ruler disposing of social matters 
in his personal capacity, as the religious head of the State, 
but what was objected to was the enforcement of the orders 
of the Panchayat or the ecclesiastical Courts through the ordinary 
machinery of the State.*17 It was stated that a similar concession 
had been agreed to-by the Nilgir State and Major Hannessey 
undertook it to place before the Ruler of Talcher.218 
“Compulsory labour (bethi} should be abolished except when 
necessary for public purposes and then on payment of wages 
at ordinary rates. ” ମି 

H.K Mahatab stated that there was no objection to compulsory 
labour for public purposes, when really required, provided that 
ordinary wages were paid, but what was objected to was compulsory 
work without wages for the Ruler’s personal requirements.?!9 
Major ilannessey had agreed that the condition as drafted was 
reasonable. 

“The abolition of special taxes (Pool tax) on Industrial Castes.” 

On: this point Hannessey said the Ruler denied that there 
were any such taxes. But Mahatab produced a bundle of receipts, 
which Hannessey took away to examine. Since the Ruler had 
denied the existence of such taxes, he could hardly refuse to 
sec that levy was strongly discouraged. 
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(6) “There should be no victimization of refugees on their return 
to the State.” 

The Ruler had already said that there would be no victimization 
of refugees.220 
“Constitutional reforms enabling the people to participate in 
the administration through their representatives will be introduced 
as soon as the schemes are approved by the political Department.” 
“There shall be no interference with freedom of speech and 
meeting provided that there was nothing subversive or disloyal 
to the Ruler, or his administration in those speeches or meetings.” 

Hannessey acknowledged that the participation of rcpresentati- 
ves in the administration without this provision was impossible 
and said that the Ruler would consider issuing a notification 
on these lines.221 
“People should be allowed to kill wild animals in the State 
on their own property without any penalties or fees.” The 
Ruler had already announced that the people were allowed 
to destroy wild animals on their own property, but it was 
alleged that they were then required to pay the value of such 
animals, so that the right was useless. Mojor Hannessey was 
not-aware of this and undertook to look into it.222 hl 
At that time, it was thought by all concerned that the declarations 
containing the concessions would be officially announced in a few 
days. The impression then was that the Ruler would not afford 
to flout the advice of the Assistant political Agent, as the relationship 
between Poliical Department and the Rulers of Orissa States was 
governed by the Sanad of 1937, according ‘to the clause 6 of which 
the Ruler was bound to act in accordance with the advice, tendered 
by the Political Department. 

Gradually it was made known that the Ruler was not prepared 
to grant the concession relating to the reduction of cess, though 
he was quite prepared to grant the other concessions.223 The Rulers 
of other. States took it in a different spirit and thought that the 
concessions, if granted, would amount to the loss of prestige of 
all the Rulers and so prevailed upon the Ruler of Talcher not 
to 2zccept them.224 Further ‘the reluctance for a settlement was 
attributed to the Ruler's expectation that the coming of the cultivation 
season was strengthening the.desirg of the rank and file to return.225 
By February 1939, signs of demoralisation had set in amongst the 
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thousands of the suffering geople in the camps, which in turn 
had gradually exercised a disintegrating influence.22% As the possibility 
of arriving at a settlement seemed remote, the common people 
grew more restive and even more as they drew closer to the harvesting 
season. There appeared: dissension between the leaders and the 
people on this question of going back to the State.227 The leaders 
and volunteers persuaded and in come cases even threatened them 
and they were not allowed to return in the absence of a satisfactory 
solution to the problem. 

On the other hand, the Political Department also did not like 
to advise the Talcher Administration to make the necessary declaration. 
The Resident had taken the attitude that Major Hannessey had 
no authority to discuss any terms with any body, far less to agree 
to anything.228 

In the mean time, efforts were made to find a way out of 
the impasse. Pressure was exerted from all sides on the Political 
Department. Gandhiji had vehemently criticised the Political Department 
for its indifference to the plight of the Talcher people. He found 
no justification on the part of the Political Department for placating 
the Ruler in his wholly indefensible attitude.22? He also drew the 
attention of the Viceroy to the problem of Talcher. The Viceroy 
apprehended Gandhi’s direct involvement in the Talcher affairs,230 
and as he wanted the problem to be liquidated on reasonable terms 
soon, instructed the Resident, Eastern Siates, to put all pressure 
on the Ruler of Talcher. 23! 

Exactly after a month, Nityananda Kanungo, Minister For Revenue 
and Development of Orissa sought the good offices of the Governor 
to urge on the Viceroy to expedite the decision of the Political 
Department on giving effect to the terms, which Hannessey had 
considered reasonable in the discussion of 21 March, 1939 at Angul 
and which he (Hannessey) had previously promised to the refugees 
directly on 9 March.232 Though the Governor wanted a solution 
to’ the problem, he was very careful to prevent a settlement from 
appearing as a success for the Congress and, in particular, for 
H.K Mahatab.233 But he was not in favour of pursuing a pro-Ruler 
attitude.234 : 

Finally, after a series of negotiations on 29 Apnil, the Resident 
broached to H.K Mahatab and Miss Agatha Harrison, a workable. 
solution to the Talcher tangle. 235 The Resident made it clear 
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that the Ruler of Talcher was prepared to concede all the assurances 
made by Major Hanncessey previously except one, the reduction 
of cess, which was to be left for his {Resident's} arbitration. The 
proposal also included the cancellation of all the extradition warrants, 
requiring only those who would want to go into the State to furnish 
a small security for a limited period. This package was considered 
acceptable under the circumstances and, at the instance of the Resident, 
H.K Mahatab arrived at Talcher to attend the declaration of the 
above concessions by the Ruicr on 1 May 1939. 236 

The conference held at Talcher on 1 Mey was attended by 
the Ruler of Talcher, Major C.S Searle, Political Agent, Orissa Statcs, 
Rai Sahib M.NM. Basu, Collector of Cuttack, H.K Mahatab , Mamber 
AICC, and about 7 representatives form Talcher Refugee Camps 
at Angul 237 The Ruler made the declaration in the evening, but 
it was neither in accordance with the Hannessey-Mahatab agreement 
nor’ in tune with the earlier proposal of the Resident. C.5 Searle 
{Political Agent) did not stick to the proposal of the Resident. 
The represcatatives of the refugees and others were not satisfied 
with the contents of the declaration and so they refused ¢o sign 
the Pecumeat. The hope of reaching a settisment was again belied. 

One iinportant point en which there was a broad disagreement 
was that relating 10 Bethi (forced labour}.238 The declaration stated 
that Bethi or unpaid torced-labour had been abolished in Talcher. 
Payments for Sethi when called upon to do in the ijnmtorest of the 
Ruler, his family and public purposes would be made at orditary 
rates. The question of labour for read repair or the izvy of road 
cess in licu thereof {2s was the case in British India} was uader 
consideration.: Such a declaration ied the refugees to contend thot 

ethi was definitcly retained, despite the repeated declaratiotis by 

the British Governmceat that it would not be in force in India. 

Regarding the setting up of a Byabastha Sabha (Legislative 
Assembly} as a measure of constitutional reforms’ they objected 
to the proposal of the election of the representatives on caste 
considerations. They wz.nted a scheme to be approved by the Political 
Depertment and the pcoples’ representatives and that the principle 
of popular control of the administration of the State should be 
incorporated in the refrom.23? 

To the utter surprise and. disappointment of all, the Ruler of 
Teicher made an announcement, which fell far short of the agrecment 
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arrived at earlier. The governor of Orissa opined that the Ruler 
of Talcher went out of his way to spoil the chance of a satisfactory 
sattlement.?40 A part of the declaration was foolishly provocative 
and another was barely intclligible. The concessions satisfied none 
and the refugees remained in Orissa.241 

In consequence of the announcement made by Talcher Durbar 
on 1 May, 1939, all extradition warrants issued by the State against 
43 Prajamandal workers were cancelled by the Provincial Government 
with the consent of the Political Department.242 This resulted in 
The relcase of 12 men from Talcher on 12 May 39, who were 
arrested under extradition warrants and were detained in Cuttack 
jail for about six months.243 These released workers became free 
in British ¢territorics, but in case they would want to go back to 
Talcher, they were required to give an undertaking for good behaviour. 

In the meantime, further efforte continued unabated to improve 
the announcement. H.K. Mahatab sought the assistance of the Military 
Intelligence Department operating in Orissa States, to prove that 
the announcement that was made on 1 May, 1939, by the Ruler 
of Taicher was not in accordance with the discussion made with 
Colonel Barton, the Resident of Eastern States. 244 Gandhiji, Orissa 
Government and other Congress leaders urged upon the Viceroy 
to .intervene. in the. mattes Miss Agatha Harison also initiated a 
discussion on this issuc at the British Parliament.245 

The Crown Representative felt that the matter had been badly 
handled by the Ruler of Talcher. 246 Instructions were sent to 
the Resident io warm the Ruler of Talcher that failure to comply 
with the wishes would incur severe displeasure of the Government 
and there would be no hesitation in dealing with him (Ruler of 
Talcher) under the advice clause of the Sanad. 247 Linlithgow expressed 
his dissatisfaction about the Ruler of Talcher in no uncertain terms. 
He conveyed to the Secretary of the State that “he has very little 
sympathy for the Ruler of Talcher, Who has been neither more 
nor less than a thorough nuisance.”248 

In the meantime the question that confronted the refugees was 
whether they should stay on and lose the next year’s crops or 
go back and cultivate their land. It seemed the authorities counted 
much on this dilemma. At last on 23 June 1939, the Ruler of 
Talcher was compelled to make another declaration in the presence 
of the Political Agent at Angul.24? The declarations pertaining to 
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Bethi, killing of wild animals, abolition of religious courts and reduction 
of miscellaneous cess, which were not in very clear terms in the 
earlier declaration of 1 May 39, were made clear. Religious courts 
were abolished, Bethi was abolished: and the killing of wild animals 
was permitted. The five annas miscellaneous cess was reduced to 
three annas instantly and the promise to hold an early land settlement 
was made. Before this declaration, the Ruler had made four other 
declarations ‘earlier, granting in’ each of them some concessions since 
the Dussera of 1938. 259 And in reality this declaration had fulfilled 
the major demands of the people. About the rest, an assurance 
was given by the Governor and the Congress Ministry of Orissa 
to look into them. The governor had taken a kecn interest in 
sending the refugees back home. He successfully induced the Revenue 
Minister of the Province, Nityananda Kanungo, to ‘undcrtake the 
task of persuading the refugees to go back as most of their demands 
had been conceded. The Minister assured the refugees that he himself 
and the Governor would press further for redress of the remaining 
demands of the people in proper-quarters.251 He submitted to the 
Governor two essential demands of the people and requested him 
to see that they were conceded soon. 252 They were (1} the Constitution 
announced by the Ruler of Talcher in the declaration of 1 May, 
1939 should be kept in abeyance till a suitable alternative was 
evolved with the approval of thc political Department and (2} unpaid 
forced labour should be cntirely abolished, but road cess might 
be levied, if, after enquiry, it was found that the combined rent 
and cess in Talcher was lower than in the neighbouring sub-division 
of Angul. 

On the issue of the repatriation of the refugees, there was 
difference of opinion in the Congress circle of Orissa. As all the 
demands of the people were not met, a sizable section of the 
Congress felt dissatisfied. But Nityananda Kanungo had stood up 
bravely against the pressure from H.K. Mahatab and the Chief-Minister 
of Orissa.2°3 Gandhi also had sent a telegram to the Viceroy on 
29 June, 39 informing him that the revised Talcher declaration 
did not meet the situation or give any hope to the refugees.2°* 
He added that if this ‘was the best that could be secured from 
the Ruler then he must advise the refugees, however reluctantly, 
to continue to suffer till the desired relief was forthcoming. 

When the news of the fresh declaration reached the refugee 
camps at Angul, a meeting of the Prajamandal executives was convened 
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under the Presidcentship of Patitra Mohan Pradhan on 26 June 1939 
and u clecision was made in favour of returning to the State.255 
The majority of the refugees wanted to go back to the State soon 
to start cultivation. If the Ruler would play any tricks, there would 
probably be another exodus.2506 

Accordingly the rcfugces started going back to the State after 
26 June, 1939; except those who could not possibly enter the 
State bacausc of the cases pending against them in Talcher. The 
Ruicr had offered that such refugees would be allowed to go back 
to the State if they furnished a security for a small amount and 
the proceedings would not be irksome.22°” But this was not accepted 
by the people concerned. All the leaders of the Prajamandal were 
entangled in this and so they did not find it convenient to go 
back. They advised their fellow refugees to return, while they themselves 
with their family members preferred io stay on. The number of 
these people left in the camps at Angul was about 1100. 258 
So long as they stuck to the camps, the problem of Talcher could 
not be said to have been solved. The way in which the problem 
of Talcher was dealt with by granting concessions in instalments, 
apparently most grudgingly, even after the promise of the Political 
Agent, vas extremely regrettable. 

After the return of the bulk of the refugees, pressure was 
mounted both upon the Political Department and the State 
Administration to cancel all warrants of arrest. The Resident, Eastern 
States, asked the Ruler for the same or else threatened to take 
over the administration.2°? Finally, in August, 1939, all warrants 
were unconditionally cancelled and the persons left out in the camps 
came back to the State. 

Branches of Prajamandal were opened in every village and then 
it ({(Prajamandal) devoted its time to constructive activities.200 Much 
attention was given to education, health, irmgation and specially 
to settle the disputes among persons at the village level. Prajamandal 
advised every person to be self-sufficient by using indigenous products 
and boycotting foreign goods. Panchayats which were formed at 
the village level, became very powerful and the people could not 
afford to defy them. At the end of July, there was a lull but 
the problem of Talcher was far from settled. 
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ATTITUDE OF THE PARAMOUNT POWER TO THE 
MOVEMENT IN THE STATES: The paramount power had viewed 
the agitation in the States from a different angle and chiefly field 
the Congress responsible for that. The unacknowledged but palpable 
motive of the Congress was the securing of a mojority in the 
proposed federal legislature, under the provisions of the Government 
of India Act, 1935. 261 Out of the total 375 scats, 125 were 
allotted to the Indian States and 250 to British India. Of the 250 
British Indian seats, the Congress could not hope to secure more 
than half and to obtain a majority in the whole house they must 
secure the allegiance either of Muslims or of States’ representatives.20?2 
The wooing of the Muslims having proved a failure, the only possible 
line of advance was through the representatives of the States and 
that was open only if election was accepted as the method of 
appointing the States’ representatives or some portion of them.203 
An obvious method of forcing the Rulers to agree to this proposal 
was to foment such unrest in the States as would induce them 
to make terms with the power which could pacify the storm it 
had raised.204 The act itself was silent as to the method of selection, 
but it was clear at the time of the Joint Committee that the great 
majority, of‘ States intended to nominate their representatives and 
would accept no other solution.265 

The paramount power further put forward the view that the 
sudden intensification of the struggle in the States must be related 
to the success of Subhas Bose’s revolt a few days before. Attention 
was diverted from his victory and from the dissension within the 
Congress Party to a stage, where it was hoped to make a better 
showing.20° Even the paramount power went to the extent of justifying 
its claim in connection with the Talcher refugee problem that, whatever 
their grievances might be, the migration was largely due to the 
instigation from British India.267 So the agitation for the introduction 
of responsible government was carried on with the hope that once 
the representative government was established, the election instead 
of nomination of States’ representatives in the federal legislature 
would necessarily follow. The policy of the paramount power was 
comprehensively defined in the reply given to a question in the 
House of Commons on 16 December, 1938. 268 There would be 
no obstruction to proposals for constitutional advance initiated by 
the Rulers. But the British government had no intention of bringing 
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any form of pressure on them to initiate constitutional changes. 
It was for the Rulers themselves to decide what form of Government 
they should adopt in the diverse conditions of the Indian States. 
The obligations of the paramount power, it was maintained, would 
“extend to protecting Rulers against violence and disorder and to 
advising and assisting Rulers in remedying such legitimate grievances 
of their subjects as may be found to exist.””209 

The agitation in the States had involved two questions, (1) 
the remedying of administrative abuses and grievances and (2) the 
demand for constitutional advance in the direction of self-government. 
In this matter the paramount power felt necessary to uphold the 
treaties, whether they were formal treaties or based on long standing 
usage, and was obliged to recognise and protect the sovereign authority 
of Indian Rulers in the internal administration of the territories. 
270 Tt was recognised, moreover, that the mere fact that a movement 
2gainst a Ruler was directed to the redress of the legitimate grievances 
did not relieve the paramount power of its obligation to protect 
the prince.2”1 It was the fundamental part of the relationship between 
the paramount power and the States, that it (paramount power) 
should protect them against internal disorder and external aggression. 
This obligation however, carried with it a duty of the States to 
attend to the remedying of the grievances, if legitimate.2?2 But 
the degree of protection to the Rulers against the internal disturbances 
could only be continued at the price of their prompt acceptance 
of advice in some matters, which hither to had been held to be 
within their unqualified authonity.2?3 It followed from this that the 
paramount power had reserved the right to intervene in States to 
prevent oppression. 

On the question of the constitutional changes, the position of 
the paramount power was not to obstruct proposals for reform 
and not to exert any pressure on the Rulers to initiate constitional 
changes. But the paramount power was very particular to see that 
the constitutional and other changes “‘must be so framed as to 
impair in no way the capacity of the Ruler to discharge his obligations 
to the paramount power. ”274 

Summing up the policy of the paramount power in regard to 
the States, Zetland, the Secretary of State for India, had written 
to Linlithgow “‘with some of the States already galloping under 
the Congress spur and others sticking their feet in the ground, 
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I had come to the conclusion that our best chance of holding 
the situation at some point, midway betwcen that of the mule 
on the one hand and of the run away thoroughbred on the other 
hand, was to come out in favour of a programme in which administrative 
reform was the starred item and constitutional reform appeared 
only in much smaller print.”2 5 

So far as the standard of administration was concerned there 
was a clear cut distinction between the larger States and the small 
States. The real problem was in connection with the smaller Statcs 
and the smaller the State, the more acute and the more immediate 
the problem was likely to be. 276 Small States did not have the 
money, nor the personnel, nor the administrative experience to enable 
them to deal satisfactorily with the agitations. So the policy that 
the paramount power pursued was to tighten up substantially its 
control and to bring pressurc on the individual rulers to improve 
conditions, to meet grievances, to reduce ihe amount of money 
spent from the revenues of the State on the ruling family and 
the like. 

C.G. Herbert the Joint Secretary of the Political Department 
was asked to investigate the problem of Dhenkanal and he had 
submitted his report on 21 October 1938. In his report he had 
made scathing comments on the Ruler of Dhenkanal, Shankar Pratap 
Singh Deo Mahendra Bahadur.2’” He described him as “a person 
of weak and timorous character. He appears to possess neither 
the respect nor the loyalty of his subjects ......... with these unpleasing 
qualities he continues an exaggerated estimate of his own capacity 
and achievements, which bears no relation to reality.” He was convinced 
that grievances did exist. He in his report also suggested some 
steps to remedy the grievances and the replacement of the ailing 
Diwan of Dherkanai. The Resident, Eastern States, also had impressed 
upon the States to take prompt steps to remove the genuine grievances. 

It was not a fact that the paramount power had denied. the 
existence of genuine grievances in the States. Zetland, the then 
Secretary of State for India, had attributed the mal-administration 
in the State to the relaxation of the control of the paramount 
power, after the departure of Curzon from India. He pointed out 
that — “There is a great deal of truth to the effect that in the 


matter of States, we are now suffrring somewhat from the thirty 
years of Laisscz-faire.” 278 
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The Viceroy also, pointing out about the small States of Orissa, 
had admitted “the unwisdom of our decision, two or three years 
ago to give these little Rulers new Sanads or more extensive powers 
and to take them from the control of the Governors.”27? 

‘The Governor of Orissa was of opinion that some of the Rulers 
of Orissa were treated by the Political Department with far more 
deference than cither their history or their conduct deserved.280 
He found no justification in treating the Rulers of tiny Orissa States 
on a par with the Rulers of other bigger States of India. He was 
convinced thai there was a great deal of truth in the Congress 
version of the affairs of the States and feared that "if in these 
two Staics {Dicnkanal and Talcher} the Rulers are not strongly 
pressed to reform their administration, there will be a scandal of 
a very serious kind.”’281 

But despite this admission, the paramount power was rather 
hesitant to press the Rulers for taking drastic remedial measures. 
Because the premise upon which it acted was that the Congress 
agitators had seized upon the cxistence of grievances in the States 
as a means to induce the people to demand responsible government.282 
And in that case, the Congress leaders no doubt, would hope to 
secure that the States’ representatives in the future federal legislature, 
would be the supporters of their policy. In practice this policy 
had cncouraged the Rulers to resist the popular demands as far 
as possible, in the hope that in case the situation went out of 
their control, the paramount power would come to their rescue. 
Though intervention in the form of ‘advice to the Ruler was promised 
for remedying the legitimate grievances of the people, it was almost 
invariably exercised to curb: the popular movement, when it failed 
to be controlled by the Ruler.283 


GOVERNMENT OF ORISSA AND THE MOVEMENT IN 
THE STATES: 

Agitation in the neighbouring States engaged the serious attention 
of the Congress Government of Orissa. As the movement became 
serious, the Resident, Eastern States, had sought the help and 
cooperation of the provincial Government to tackle the situation.283% 
The-.aid of the Provincial Police force was needed for the preservation 
of law and order. The Resident also wanted the enforcement of 
the States’ protection Act in Orissa and control of the newspapers 
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publishing anything against the State Administration. The Government 
of Orissa had expressed its inability to cooperate with the Rulers 
of the States unless reasonable grievances were amcliorated.28° The 
Premier of Orissa, Biswanath Das. had! declared that no sensible 
Government could lend its police. force, to the Rulers who even 
denied ordinary’civil liberties to their sub jects.280 He clarified, however, 
it did not mean non-cooperation.28? He then, explained the way 
they had striven to do all they could within their power and made 
special reference to the fact of their keeping open all educational 
institutions and government appointments for the Siates’ subjects 
and any help of the police that might be required for any justifiable 
reason.288 He had blamed both the, Political Department and the 
Rulers of the tiny States for‘their myopic approach of not granting 
civil liberties to the States’ people 

A large number of '‘refugces from .Stlates and specially from 
Talcher, Dhenkanal, Athagarh, Ranpur and Khandpara had taken 
shelter in the province of Orissa. The continuous presence of thousands 
of refugecs for months together had put the Government to considerable 
financial sirain and inconvenience. The Government had helped the 
emigrants by providing basic facilities as. far as possible and sought 
-to bring. pressure: on the Rulers of those States to redress the 
grievances of which they complained.28? 

The Government of India and the Political Department had 
requested the Governments’ of Orissa and Bengal for police aid 
in putting down trouble in the States.*Thé answer of the Orissa 
Government was that they had no “police reserves aud, further, 
the Ministry before agreeing to give assistance would have’ to ‘be 
satisfied that the agitation in the States was violent And 
unconstitutional. 220 The Home Minister of Orissa had expressed the 
view that the accounts of disorder were exaggerated and he was 
not convinced of the necessity of giving any police assistance,2?1 

The bulk of the population.of Orissa was very much sympathetic 
towards their brethren across ‘the boundaries. For this reason the 
Ministry was naturaliy not prepared for any action beyond undertaking 
to use their influence to discourage anything. in Orissa calculated 
to promote violence in the States.?*2 They were not prepared, 
however, to: consider any proposal to apply to the Province of 
Orissa or any part of it the provisions of sections 4 to 7 of the 
Incian States’ Protection Act of 1934. 293 They apprehended that 
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application of these sections ingOrissa districts might provoke disorder 
in these districts and they felt that, if they agreed to apply, they 
would be discredited in the eyes of their constituents.2?4 If the 
Governor would have exercised his special powers to issue a notification 
applying the rclevant sections of the States’ Protection Act against 
the advice of his responsible ministers, then the resignation of the 
ministry was Sure to follow, carrying with them the sympathy of 
the majority of the people.295 In case of: such ‘resignation, the 
Governor was well aware that-the chance of forming ‘an alternative 
ministry, capable of commanding a majority in legislature, was absolutely 
bleak.2?0 As it was impossible to prevent the people of the province 
from speaking on States’ affairs, the Ministry was doing what it 
could to prevent active agitation being carried on in Orissa and, 
as an evidence of this, the State Prajamandals were asked to remove 
themselves from the province from which they had been carrying 
on their activities.2?? The cooperation of the Ministry had certain 
valuc as a check on agitation in the province against the States 
and was therefore preferred to the active opposition, which would 
have certainly resulted from the extension of the provisions of the 
States’ protection Act.298 

But the instant cooperation of the Government was made available 
to the Political Department to deal with the situation arising out 
of the murder of Major Bazalgctte, the political Agent at Ranpur 
State, on 5 January, 1939. Prompt action was taken by the Government 
and a large police contingent accompanied by the Inspector General 
of Police from British Orissa was immediately despatched to: the: 
place. This was for the first time during the unrest in the States 
that the Orissa Police force had been sent to any of the neighbouring 
States. Previously, the proposal to send police force to Nilgiri State 
was turned down by the Government. The Government also provided 
the necessary facilities for the transportation of troops and banned 
certain inflammatory pamphlets.2?? There was also a considerable 
degree of readiness on the part of the Ministry to agree to further 
action to check dangerous agitation on the borders.300 

After the murder of the Political Agent, the Governor of Orissa, 
John Hubback, wanted to extend the sections of 4 to 7 of the 
Indian States’ Protection Act, but found much stronger opposition 
from the Ministry. But the Political Department at the moment 
did not press for that.30! The Governor General also had advised 
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the Governor not to insist on that, but to continue the policy of 
persuasion.3°2 The Governor General did not want the Governor 
to involve himself in any major crisis with the Ministers in Orissa 
and so possibly with the Congress Organisation on the application 
of the ACt in Orissa. 303 

On the question of the extradition warrants, the Governor wanted 
all the arcested persons to be handed over to the States’ authorities 
for trial and all efforte should be madc to arrest absconders.304 
But the Government did not agree with this proposal, as the offences 
did not warrant extradition because of the political overtone, though 
they were brought under the purview of different sections of the 
Indian Penal Code.305 Extradition acts had authorised the provincial 
government not only to refuse to hand over the arrested persons 
but also to release them, if they so desired. And, again, there 
was not security that the person, if handed over, would get a 
fair trial. Subsequently the Government of Orissa unconditionally 
released some extradited prisoners detained in Cuttack jail and cancelled 
the extradition: warrants against them.306 Commenting upon the 
extradition warrants, J.Nehru, in his presidential address at Ludhiana 
Session of the AISPC (February 15 to 17, 1939}, Said, “It was 
-a‘demand which no Congress Ministry could agree to ‘without losing 
honour and betraying our comrades in the States and being false 
to our principles.” 307 

Taking the cue from the Congress resolutions, prohibiting outside 
interference in the States, the Governor wanted to stop public meetings 
in the border areas of the States and Satyagraha in the States 
instigated by the outsiders.30°8 The Ministry, though hesitant in taking 
action to stop public meetings, assured the Governor that they were 
in agreement with the Congress policy.30°? Instructions were sent 
to the provincial officers to do all they could to make it effective. 

Unrest in the States of Orissa, particularly in Dhenkanal and 
Talcher had started since the September 1938 and put a terrible 
strain on the provincial Government. The presence of the thousands 
of refugees from Talcher in Angul had created: serious problems. 
Angul had been badly hit by the drought of the preceding season 
and the Government had to spend considerable amount of money 
from the provincial exchequer to meet the situation. So, the Ministry 
tad. to explore the possibilities t¢ restore normalcy in the States 
and for the safe return of the refugees then. 
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Firing by the police had occurred at least seven times in Dhenkanal, 
but no judicial inquiry was cohducted. At least One case of firing 
near the Hindol Road Station in Dhenkanal could not be investigated 
for lack of cooperation by the State as well as the political Department 
and the Government was very sore about this attitude. In this case 
the Government had the evidence to prove that the firing was 
resorted to in a territory under the police jurisdiction of the Government 
of Orissa.310 

Under such circumstances, the Government had to strive for 
the establishment of a stable and honest administration in the States, 
whereby the liberty of the individual would be assured. And to 
this end, it (Government) had to insist on the availability of fundamental 
rights to the States’ subjects like (i) the right of appeal in both 
criminal and civil proceedings, through a tribunal under the control 
of the political Department,(ii) the right of free association and 
frce expression of opinion, and (iii) the investigation into the events 
of the preceding months. 311 

In order to exert sufficient amount of pressure on the political 
Department to find out a quick solution to the States’ tangle, the 
Ministry had cven spoken of dissociating themselves from the reception 
in honour of the Viceroy during his visit to Orissa.3l? The Chief 
Minister had Written in a note to the Governor, "Myself and my 
colleagues would be very glad to receive H.E. the Viceroy and 
secure the support of the public in welcoming him, if we are 
somehow enabled to assure the public that the problem of Talcher 
and other States would be satisfactorily solved. Otherwise it becomes 
difficult for me and my colleagues to receive the H.E. the Viceroy.’ 

The Chief Minister wanted the Governor to take up the matter 
with the Political Department to solve the problem before the visit 
of the Viceroy.313 

The Government was put in a tight corner through out the 
period of the movement. It was a fact that the Ministers could 
not maintain a stoical indifference to the happenings across the 
provincial boundaries, and so were often censured by the Governor. 
On the other hand, they had to tackle their own prty men, those 
who could not approve the soft-line approach of the Government, 
spurned the restraining measures and wanted a free hand in spearheading 
the movement in the States. 
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RULERS’ CONFERENCE : A meeting of the Council of Rulers 
of states under Eastern States Agency was held at Calcutta on 
18 October, 1938. In opening the Conference, the Ruler of Seraikella 
State, who presided, had appcaled for unity and concerted action 
on the part of the Rulers to meet the ‘revolutionary movement.>14 
A resolution deploring the activities of outside agitators in creating 
disaffection in certain States was passed at the meeting. 15 By 
another resolution the council had expressed its appreciation of 
the valuable assistance rendered by the Resident and Political Agents 
to the States of Nilgir, Dhenkanal, Talcher and Athagarh, where 
the situation was grave, and for the steps taken to prevent the 
undesirable agitation spreading to other States. 

Again another meeting of the Rulers of the Eastern States and 
their Ministers was organised on 14 February, 1939 at Calcutta. 
The Ruler of Seraikella had presided over this meeting also and 
condemned in strong terms the agitation in the States.310 He pointed 
out’ that the unfortunate criticism levelled against the States during 
the agitation was neither based on facts nor was honest.” On 
the other hand, the sincere desire of the Rulers, was announced 
in.these meetings to see the lot of their subjects improved, their 
willingness: to: redress the genuine grievances of the people and 
to restore the cordial relationship between themselves and their 
subjects. 

RANPUR TRAGEDY : Major R.L. Bazalgette, Political Agent, 
Orissa States was killed on 5 January, 1939, by a mob outside 
the palace of the Ruler of Ranpur, a small State in the agency. 
A tense situation had developed in the State following the ban 
of the Prajamandal and imprisonment of some of its leaders. On 
being informed about the threatening situation by the Ruler, the 
Political Agent, who was present in the neighbouring State of Nayagarh, 
reached the place. A large crowd had gathered near the palace 
gates demanding the release of the political prisoners. The Political 
Agent with the Diwan of the State went to pacify the crowd. He 
carried on a discussion with the leaders and asked the mob, which 
was armed with Jathis, to disperse. But his advice went unheeded 
and the mob moved on towards him in a menacing manner. Major 
Bazalgette in the process drew his revolver and fired. A man was 

mned by the Congress, the AISPC 
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leaders and others. The Congress Working Committee at Bardoli, 
Gujarat. from 11 to 14 January, 1939 passed a resolution expressing 
their deep regret at the killing of the Political Agent.318 “The 
Working Committee ......are of opinion that: such acts of violence 
do grcat injury to the cause of freedom in the States. The Committee 
have welcomed the awakening among the people of the States and 
look forward to their deliverance. The Committee, therefore, eamestly, 
trust that the people of the States as well ‘as those in other parts 
of India will stricuy adhere to peaceful methods in this struggle 
for freedom.” 

Describing the murder at Ranpur as unfortunate and extremely 
shocking, Gandhiji had issued a note of caution to all concerned 
that “‘the slightest departure from non-violence is bound to ham 
the movement for freedom, whether in the States or all India.”’?319 

Deploring the murder of Major Bazalgette, J. Nehru pointed 
OUG sms It is not enough merely to condemn it, we must scek 
to understand it. ........ If we are to proceed on the lines we have 
laid down, as we must, we have to instil the lesson of peaceful 
action in the minds of our people in the States as elsewhere in 
India. The States are new to this kind of activity and their people 
have had little chance of being disciplined and trained in the technique 
which has brought so much success to us. 

But we must also remember what the’ people of the States 
have had to put up with. In Orissa, there has been repeated firing 
on unarmed people and many persons have been killed thereby. 
In Dhenkanal, the State authorities have behaved with extreme brutality 
towards their people. Even in Ranpur the crowd was fired upon 
and ‘atleast one person was killed before it lost control of itself 
and misbehaved. Life is held cheap in the States, when it is a 
question of poor Indian lives. Surely it must be recognised that 
this standard of value can no longer be accepted. Nor is the movement 
going to be suppressed by guns or bayonets.”*320 

The period after the murder of the Political Agent was marked 
by strong repressive measures taken in the States and the Rulers 
had seized the occasion. The prominent leaders of both Congress 
and the O.S.P.C. pleaded for the suspension of the agitation. HK. 
Mahatab, member of the Congress Working Committee had suggested 
41 think the time has come for the All Orissa State Peoples’ Conference 
to review the position afresh amd advise a suspension of all direct 
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agitation in the States in the mean time.”’321 Sarangdhar Das, Secretary 
of the O.S.P.C. in a statement had condemned the murder of R.L. 
Bazalgette and advised the people of different States in Orissa not 
to launch any mass movement for direct action.?22 Thus, the movement 
in the States suffered from a heavy set back after the Ranpur 
incident. Referring to the Orissa States’ situation in the after-math 
of the murder of the Political Agent, Jawaharlal Nehru, in his presidential 
address at the Ludhiana Session of the AISPC (15 to 17 February, 
1939) thus observed, “‘The reaction of the British power to the 
tragedy of Ranpur was significant. Armed forcecs were brought from 
distant parts of India and a large concentration of troops in Orissa 
proclaimed the might of the paramount power, what were thcsc 
-{roops supposed to do? There was no rebellion, no violent aggression. 
The starving peasantry fled at their approach and the State of Ranpur 
became an uninhabited wilderness. ......... The troops came to overawe: 
the peasantry of the Statcs and to strengthen the Rulers in opposing 
their demands. They were utilised to suppress the movement for 
freedom. This was an intervention of the most flagrant kind on 
behalf of the paramount power on the side of tyranny and corrupt 
adrainistrations. Everyone knows that some of ‘he States in Orissa 
‘are the worst and most degraded of their kind in India.”’323 


GANDHPS CALL FOR SUSPENSIOM OF MOVEMENT AND 
HIS ‘NEW TECHNIQUE’ : 

In view of the inhumanities perpetrated in various States, Gandhiji 
had advised the suspension of the movement in Travancorc {scheduled 
to start on 25 March 39), Jaipur and other States, but made it 
clear that the cessation of those activities could be regarded as 
provisional and indicated that he had in contemplation, a new orientation 
to the Civil Disobedience for use in the Indian States’ in certain 
eventualitics.?24 He pointed out that each susperision had found 
the people better equipped for the -fight and for control over the 
forces of violence. He was of opinion that this ` suspension would 
prcvide the Rulers a breathing time and opportunity of thinking 
out their own course of action free from the burden of dealing 
with civil resistance. Simultaneously he had exhorted the Rulers 
of the Indian States to read the signs of the time and march with them.3 2° 

Gandhiji had enunciated his New-Technique regarding the Indian 
States, according to his New light in a statement about Travancore 
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on 4 June 1939.326 (i) He had announced the indefinite suspension 
of mass civil disobedience movement. (ii) The suspension of civil 
disobedience was advised because he wished to avoid popular violence 
and the brutalisation of human nature as also to pave the way 
for an honourable understanding with the authorities. (iii) The pitch 
of the immediate demands should be lowered, if necessary, in order 
to quicken progress towards the final goal. (iv) The New light- 
the phrase was his own - told him that he must not weaken 
in exacting discipline. Where his conditions of perfect discipline 
were fulfilled, he could see his way to advise civil disobedience. 
But civil disobedience would be individual and, in terms of Non-violence, 
far more effective than any mass civil-disobedience. 

Many Congress men were not satisfied with Gandhiji’s assertions. 
Even Jawaharlal Nehru openly declared himself bewildered by Gandhi’s 
behaviour.32” On 16 August, 1939, Subhas Bose’s Forward Bloc 
had passed a resolution expressing the view that the tendency to 
isolatc the struggle in the States was definitely harmful to the States’ 
people and to the country’s cause. Subhas Bose condemned Gandhi’s 
New technique as merely a new form of moderatism.328 

The report of the Orissa States’ Peoples’ Inquiry Committee 
was published in July, 1939, which revealed the miserable state 
of affairs in the States. When Lord Linlithgow paid a visit to Orissa 
in August, 1939, a copy of the report was presented to him. 

In the meantime, the Rulers of Hindol, Taicher, Dhenkanal etc. 
had granted some concessions to the people. The Dhenkana!l 
Administration had announced some concessions soon after the Talcher 
declaration on 23 June, 1939. But neither civil liberties were granted 
to the people nor the responsible government could be established 
in the States. The proclamations of the Rulers fell far short of 
the expectations in the States. But a temporary lull was established. 
Before anything more could be done in this regard the second 
global war broke out and the Ministry of Orissa was out of office. 
‘The paramount power again started taking a stiffer attitude. On 
3 August, 1939, an amendment of Rule 26 of the Defence of 
India Rules was notified. The amendment empowered the central 
and provincial governments to restrict the movement of persons 
suspected of acting in any manner prejudicial to His Majesty’s 
relations with Indian States and was a powerful weapon for the 
prevention of the agitation in British India against the States. 
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CONCLUSION: 

The mass movement in the States of Orissa was spontancous 
and the involvement in it from top to bottom was total and complete. 
It was not directed against the abolition of the so called Kingship, 
but what the people wanted was reforms in the socio-economic-political 
spheres and an effective popular control of the State administration. 
The Congress ideas and ideals were easily percolated into the States 
and the long suffering masses drew their inspiration from them 
to fight for the ventilation of their grievances. 

The caste and class distinctions did not play any disintegrating 
role, as the vast majority of the population being peasants, either 
Brahmins or Harijans, were equally suffering from the socio-economi- 
c-political disabilities. The common suffering made them united to 
stand against the Administration. Every onc, the caste men and 
aborigines, had to perform bethi, the most pernicious institution 
in the States. Caste barriers were ignored and the Brahmins and 
Harijans had fraternised with one another in the agitation. Even 
the efficient Harijans had taken up the leadership of the Prajamandal 
and their instructions were dutifully carried by all. 

As regards the method of protest was concerned, the - people 
of Talcher prefered to go out of the State to press their demands, 
where as the prople of Dhenkanal, had carried on their struggle 
inside the Statc. The local leadership in Talcher was morc inclined 
to the rightists in the Orissa Congress Circle, Whereas Dhenkanal 
had looked upon the leftists and the socialists for the formulation 
of their strategies. The strength of the popular initiative in carrying 
out the agitation was supplemented by the outside sympathy, support 
and intervention, though only marginal. However the Gandhi factor 
stood over and above these considerations. 

The net result of the first-phase of the movement {1938-39} 
was the concessions granted in the economic sphere. The demand 
for self-government and an effective popular control of the 
Administration remained yet to be fulfilled. The British Imperialism 
was condemned everywhere as the root of the trouble in the States 


and the whole agitation was considered as a part of the National 
movement. 
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CHAPTER VII 


STATES DURING 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


After the outbreak of the’ catastrophic world war, the standing 
Committee of the AISPC met on 11 ‘October 1939 at Wardha 
to consider the war crisis and its effect on th¢ Indian States. The 
Committee wholeheartedly endorsed the views expressed by the 
Congress Working Committee (14 September 39) and the AICC 
{10 October 39) on the global issue.! They made a common cause 
with the Congress in inviting a statement from the British Government 
as to thcir war aims in regard to Democracy and Imperialism and 
their application to India. The Standing Committee had further 
expressed, “‘These aims should be applicable to the people of Indian 
States also, who live under an autocratic system, which is more 
reactionary than even the Nazi regime against which Britain is fighting.” 
2 They agreed with the views of the Congress in holding the British 
Government in India more responsible for the autocracy in the 
States than even the Rulers themsclves. The AISPC had pointed 
out ihe incongruity of the Rulers in cxpressing their support of 
the principle of democracy in Europe, while maintaining undiluted 
autocracy in their States. They could not accept the commitment 
of the Rulers to offer the resources of their States for the war 
without consulting their people. The introduction of the new and 
stringent repressive measures, curbing the civil liberties in many 
of the States on the plea of war, was condemned. The Standing 
Committee requested the Rulers to accept the objective of full 
responsible government in their States. The States’ peoples had 
suffered more from the lack of freedom than their brethren across 
the boundarics, so their need for frcedom was urgent and: vital. 
The AISPC aimed at the establishment of full responsible government 
in the Statés, with the Ruler as a constitutional head within the 
framework of an Independent and United India.3 

The request tothe Rulers for the introduction of democratic 
institutions met with no response. Repression went on unabated 
in the States and the Rulers asserted their determination to uphold 
autocracy. Because of the strong anti-fascist feeling of the leaders, 
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the immediate reaction of the Congress to the declaration of war 
was conciliatory. But the reply of the Viceroy on the war aims 
of the British Government was far from satisfactory from the Indian 
point of view and at the instance of the Congress, the provincia! 
ministries resigned. In October 1940, Gandhiji gave a call for Satyagraha 
but it was decided to limit the movement to a few selected individuals. 
The scope of the movement was kept limited so as not to obstruct 
the war efforts of England by a mass movement in India. But 
the Satyagraha was intended to counteract the British assertion of 
India’s wholehearted support of the war. 

With the entry of Japan on the side of the Axis Powers and 
its (Japan’s) astounding success in the early years of 1942 in the 
Asian theatre of war, compelled Britain to secure the active cooperation 
of India. A British delegation headed by a Cabinet Minister, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, reached India with a draft declaration in March 
1942. Though the draft offered India dominion status immediately 
after the conclusion of the war, the negotiation between the Congress 
and Sir Stafford failed. The proposal contained the formation of 
a Constituent Assembly of representatives, clected from the provinces 
and nominated by the Rulers of the States. The States’ pcoples 
were. all: ignored and ‘that caused dcep resentment..This was one 
of the reasons why the Congress rejected those proposals. The 
AISPC had throughout demanded that the States’ representatives 
in the Constituent Assembly must be elected by the people. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the President of the AISPC, in his letter to Sir Stafford 
pointed out“‘... it would be wrong to regard the princes as representatives 
of the people in their States and that the representatives of the 
people of the States should have an effective voice in the disposal 
of their own destiny.” 

The Standing Committce of the AISPC met at New Delhi on 
2 Apnil 1942 to consider the proposals of the British war cabinct, 
as published on 3G March 42. The Committee Pointed out that 
these proposals were utterly injurious to the cause of freedom both 
in the States and in India as a whole. Commenting on the nomination 
of the States’ representatives by the Rulers to the proposed Constituent 
Assembly, the Standing Committee opined that it was an insult 
to the people and “any proposals based on such insults can only 
be resisted to the uttermost.” The AISPC was not prepared ¢“ 
to treat the so-called treaties between the British Government and 
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the Rulers of Indian States as a justification for the political fragmentation 
of India in opposition to or fgnoring the opinion of the people 
of the States...” The main objective of the AISPC was the establishment 
of responsible government in the States. It (AISPC) was in full 
agreement with the Indian National Congress that “‘Poomna Swaraj 
or complets independence which is the objective of the Congress 
is for the whole of India inclusive of the States; for the integrity 
and unity of India must be maintained in freedom as it is being 
maintained in subjection.” The Standing Committee reiterated its 
earlier stand that the Indian States system suffered from not only 
the autocratic personal government of the Ruler but also from the 
direct and indirect intervention and control of the irresponsible British 
authority. In some ways it represented a system far worse than 
that of fascism against which the world war was said to be waged. 

The proposals of Sir Stafford had not made any reference to 
the internal democratisation of the States and only the Rulers were 
supposed to decide all vital questions affecting the people. The 
Standing Committee on behalf of the people demanded the right 
of self-determination through their elected representatives. The whole 
scheme, in its opinion, was a complete negation of the avowed 
war aims of the British Government and appeared to be an attempt 
to consolidate. the. colonial domination in large parts of India and 
to maintain autocratic rule in the States.” Jt also urged upon the 
Congress not to accept any constitutional scheme for India, in which 
the right of self-determination for the people of the States was 
not conceded and the provision for the same democratic, political 
and economic rights as for the people of the provinces, was not 
made.® Finally the Standing Committee also called upon the people 
of the States to strengthen their respective organisations in order 
to put pressure upon their Rulers for the fulfilment of their demands 
and to remain prepared for all the eventualities, that would necessarily 
arise in the course of such awakening. It was also decided to 
observe All India States’ Peoples’ Day on 19 April 1942 and the 
States’ peoples organisations and the Prajamandals were instructed 
to endorse these resolutions at public meetings. 

The failure of the Cripps Mission generated a sense of frustration 
and anger in most quarters of India. Despite the fact that the 
general mood was very much anti-fascist, it was equally intolerant 
of the imperialist domination. The Congress then decided to launch 
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a non-violent mass movement urging upon the British to quit India. 
The AICC met at Bombay on 8 August 42 and passed the Quit 
India resolution. In his address to the Congress delegates on the 
same night (8 August 42), Gandhiji said “I, therefore, want freedom 
immediately, this very night, before dawn, if it can bc had... 1 
am not going to be satisfied with anything short of freedom... 


Here is a mantra, a short onc, that 1 give you. . .- The mantra 
is, Do or Dic, We shall either free India or die in the attempt; 
we shall not live to sec the perpetuation of our slavery ..... ” But 


the Government reacted swiftly and in a predawn swoop Gandhiji 
and other Congress leaders were arrested. The Congress organisation 
was declared unlawful. The entire country was stunned at the sudden 
turn of events. Spontaneous protest movements accompanied by 
sporadic incidents of violence disrupted the normal life everywhere. 
The Government resorted to a terrible repressive policy. 

The people of the States had not failed to move with the 
rest of India. Mass movements were carried on at different places 
and the people were all astir in expressing their resentment. 


PRACTION IN GRISSA STATES: 

‘To ‘deal with the agitational activities effectively .in the smaller 
States, the Crown Representative had desired the Rulers of Orissa 
and Chhatisgarh States to accept the scheme of Eastern States joint 
police force. With its formation on 1 August 1939, the position 
of the Rulers in this agency had been further strengthened. When 
the world war strted they did not hesitate to pursue a repressive 
policy. Though the agitation in the Orissa States was suspended 
under the direction of Gandhiji, the leaders of the Prajamandal 
and the Congress supporters were indiscriminately arrested under 
the cover of the Defence of India rules. “Ihe misuse of power 
was so glaring, that the political Department took a serious view 
of it and suggested lo the Resident (Eastern States) to discourage 
the Rulers from making an indiscriminate use of the Defence of 
India Ordinance 1939, in dealing with the agitation in’ their States.” 

On the other hand, immediately after the resumption of hostilities, 
the Secretary of Orissa Siales’ Peoples Conference had sent instructions 
io the prominedt’ leaders of the States :to work. according to the 
direction of the Congress and adyised them to be ready to bear 
any type of harsh punishment in the process.!0 With the passing 
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of the Quit India resolution and the sybsequent arrest of the leaders, 
the States’ peoples were pushed into action. Open revolts against 
the authorities were carried on in a number of States, prominent 
among them being. Dhenkanal and Talcher, where it assumed a 
menacing proportion. 


DHENKANAL 

The outbreak of the world war had provided ample scope to 
the State Administration to pursue all possible measures to stifle 
the agitators into submission. Prominent leaders were taken into 
custody. False and concocted cases were instituted against the activists. 
The houses of the leaders were demolished and the properties 
confiscated by the State. But the repressive measures did not dampen 
the spirit of the people, though they were subdued in the changed 
situation. 

In the face of heavy odds, the Prajamandal initially faltered 
a little, but did not remain inactive. In the absence of recognised 
leaders (as they had been arrested) a second line of leadership 
emerged, which took all possible measures in highlighting the demands 
of the people. Small and secret meetings were organised in the 
interior villages to keep contact with the rank and file. The Prajamandal 
was vociferous in its demand for the abolition of local-cess (Bethi-cess), 
which was imposed in lieu of rendering bethi. Dissatisfaction was 
openly expressed about the nature of representation in the so-called 
local-self bodies like ‘Praja-Savas and Praja-Parisads.” Suppression 
of the civil liberties was also denounced. The taxation provision 
contained in the Panchayat Act was resented. Because of drought, 
in the latter part of 1940, there was a shortfall in the production 
of crops and as a result the people of the State had suffered 
badly. The Prajamandal had demarlded immediate introduction of 
relief-measures and the remission of revenue in the affected areas. 

A public meeting of the people of Dhrenkanal was organised 
at Burha Pank (Angul) outside the state boundaries on 13 January 
1941. 11 It was resolved in the meeting to stop payment of the 
Bethi cess. Attention of the authorities was drawn for removing 
the defects contained in the Panchayat Act:-A non-official Enquiry. 
Committee was appointed to report to the higher authorities about 
the crop failure in the State for want of rain and the other allied 
difficulties. The meeting also expressed the deep resentment of 
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the people against the policy of repression unleashed by the 
administration. a 

Meetings were also organised at different villages inside the 
State like Katni, Kandarsingha, Mendhapada, Jaka, Kankadahada ctc., 
where the usual demands of the people were reiterated.!2 Resentment 
was also expressed against the oppression of the arrested people 
inside the jail. A demand was made before the authorities for 
the publication of the budget. The people also expressed their 
dissatisfaction over the paucity of relief measures for the affected 
people. 

In the Parjang area, the elected members resigned from the 
village panchayats. In the opinion of the Political Agent, the resignation 
was more as a measure of non-cooperation with the Durbar 
(Administration) than as a measure of dissatisfaction with the New 
Panchayats.!3 

On 29 June 1940, two prominent leaders of Dhenkanal Prajamandal, 
Baishnab Charan Patanaik and Meheswar Subahusingh were taken 
into custody under D.I.R. !4 Conditional release was granted io 
Maheswar Subahusingh on 27 February 1942 and to Baishnab Charan 
Patanaik on 28 APrnil 1942. 35 Restrictions were imposed on the 
movement of ‘these leaders. Early in August 42, Baishnab’ managed 
to sneak to Cuttack and since them made himself unavailable. 

As a sequel to the Quit India resolution, in Orissa the Congress 
leaders were arrested and the Government declared the Congress 
and Other allied organisations unlawful. Instances of sporadic mob 
violence were galore in consequence. In Dhenkanal a State of emergency 
was promulgated on 11 August 42, and the Criminal Amendment 
Act of 1908 (Act No.14) and of 1932 {Act No.32) came into 
force.!6 Every one was warned to keep himself aloof from banned 
organisations. In a separate notification, Dhenkanal Prajamanda!l Was 
declared unlawful on 16 August 42. 37 Public meetings and processions 
were prohibited without the written permission of the Magistrate.!8 

Apprehending trouble, the State issued orders on 17 August 
42 for detaining Kishori Sahu, Bhagirathi Sahu, Dibakar Biswal, 
Baishnab Charan Patanaik, Maheswar Subahusingh, Pruna Chandra 
ର and restricting the movement of Musa Mallick and Debaraj 
Patra.” Out of these persons only Maheswar Subahusingh and Puna 


Chandra Mohapatra were arrested pn 19 August 42 and others 
absconded.20 
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Nothing was heard about Baishnab till 26 August 1942, when 
he led a group of 19 persons to Murhi (a su-division of Dhenkanal 
State, Presently known as Kamakshya Nagar} and created a serious 
problem of law and order for the authorities.’ Obviously during 
the time of the arrest of the Congress leaders, he was at Cuttack 
and had discussed with the Provincial leaders (notably Bhagabati 
Charan Panigrahi} as to how to carry out the movement in Dhenkanal. 
His intention was that Dhenkanal should not lag behind the national! 
mainstream. and they must do something in the State. 

He then secretly came back to Dhenkanal and met Maheswar 
Subahusingh and Purna Chandra Mohapatra, the two aged leaders 
of Dhekana! Prajamandal, before they were arrested. But these two 
leaders refused to become active then due to their old age and 
failing health and Baishnab returned disappointed.22 Then he met 
Debaraj Patra at Manikmara and sent messages to different leaders 
of Murhi and parjang to meet him secretly. He also sent some 
leaficts to villages which he carried from Cuttack. As the papers 
containing the warrants of arrest had not reached Murhi, the Prajamandal 
leaders of the area could not be arrested. Under such circumstances, 
before they were actually taken into custody, these leaders madc 
themselves scarce and hid in Rangathali jungle.23 31 leaders from 
.different. villages ike Baligorada, Khatakhura, Mota, Bangursingha, 
Kandarsingha, Mahabiroda, Pitani, Khairamunda, Kuanlu, Manikmara, 
Raghunathpur, Palasuni, Pangatira ctc. gathered at Rangathali jungle 
under the leadership of Baishnab, to chalkout the future course 
of action.?* They formed a suicide squad of 21 persons and took 
an oath to sacrifice their lives in working for the cause of the 
people.23 

On 23 August 42, Baishanb and the party started from Rangathali 
jungle.20 It was decided to capture Parjang Police Station on 24 
August 42. But when they approached parjang, they were fed with 
wroug information (may be deliberately) by one Bholeswar Sahu 
of village Raghunathpur and the village Chowkidar about the arrival 
of fresh contingents of armed forces in the Parjang Police Station. 
Zs it was impossible to face the well-equipped armed forces, they 
changed their plan of action and decided to go to Murhi. 

These 19 persons reached Myurhi around 4 A.M. in the morning 
of 26 August 1942. They were armed with deadly weapons, such 
as muzzle loading guns, swords, spears, knives, bows, arrows, lathis etc. 
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Also they carried with them the tri-colour flag and some leaflets 
for distribution. The guns were collected from persons, who had 
kept them to protect crops from the scourage of the wild animals. 
Before starting the operation they got themselves properly dressed 
and carried“on confabulations among themselves in the jungle, just 
behind the Police Station. Alongwith them went a boy of 12 years, 
Baidhar Swain by name, who remained incharge of the extra weapons 
and their baggages in ‘the jungle. Eighteen raided the Police Station 
at Murhi. “ . 

The two armed guards :and the two chowkidars on duty at 
the Police Station were overpowered and were locked up in the 
police hazat. Then they broke open one armory and collected 4 
rifles and 200 catridges.2” But they failed to breakopen another 
armory and the safe vault containing the treasury money. They 
decided not to take away the other rifles kept inside the Police 
Station but could collect more than one thousand rupees from the 
Tron box kept there.28 

Though the residential quarters of the Police Officers and the 
Police barracks were situated nearby, no one could get any hint 
of the happenings inside the Police Station during the time of operation. 
But soon after, when they made a few blank fires, charited slogans 
in the name of Gandhiji, Prajamandal etc., sang songs in chorus, 
not only the police men but also the common people of the locality 
hurriedly reached the spot. The serenity of the dawn was surcharged 
with commotion. The police being unarmed, could not do anything 
to prevent such actions and were threatened to be shot, unless 
they remained passive onlookers. Then the programme of action 
was announced that all the Government buildings, furniture, records 
and files were to be burnt. The employees of the Government 
were given fifteen minutes time to vacate their dwellings. But the 
common people of Murhi, on the other hand, who had thronged 
there, were directed to participate only in the public meeting to 
follow subsequently. This was a very practical proposition. Though 
there was no dearth of sympathy and support, they were not allowed 
to join for fear of the group becoming unwieldy, which would 
hinder the operation to be carried on in a disciplined way. Again 
it was also feared that the agents of the Government would enter 
the group and would help in capturing the memb=~:5 of the group. 
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In the meantime the 4 Sepoys and the chowkidars who were 
locked up inside the police hazat, were set free. All the furniture 
of the Police Station, necessary records and files, were piled up 
in one of the main rooms of the Police Station and were burnt. 
The entire Police Station was set ablaze with ease as the roof 
of the building was a thatched one. The staff of the Police Station 
witnessed the entire proceedings as silent spectators and the civilian 
population on the other hand Iustily‘ cheered their leaders and were 
markedly jubilant at the sudden turn of events. 

After burning down the Police Station, the residential quarters 
of the Police Officers and barracks were set on fire. Then all 
the Government offices in the town, like Revenue, Tehesil, Forest, 
S.D.O’s office and the residential quarters of employees were bunt. 
No Government records, files and furniture were spared. But while 
dealing with the residential quarters, the employees were given time 
to take out their own furniture and other belongings. The school 
buildings, hospital etc. were spared. 

By noon, when these activities were over, a public meeting 
was organised to chalk out the future course of action. In this 
meeting about 10 thousand people from the nearby villages 
participated.” Then the party left for the village Malpura, where 
they ‘broke’ the State-granary and distributed the paddy among the 
people. The records containing the names of person, who had taken 
loans, were also destroyed. 

The headquarters of the State, located at Dhenkanal town, was 
about 22 miles away from Murhi. There was no easy means of 
communication between Murhi and the town, as it was rainy season. 
The river Brahmani in between was inspate and so it was difficult 
and time consuming to go to the other side, As a result the Ruler 
could not get the information about the violent incidents at Murhi 
immediately and the police reinforcements could not be sent. 

Baishnab and his party marched from village to village with 
Congress flags and drums and in the process collected large followings.’ 
In Palasuni biso they raided Chandpur Police Station on 2 September, 
1942. The Police ‘Station and the Tehesil office were completely 
burnt down. However the thana-officer had evacuated the arms’ 
and ammunitions and the Government records a day earlier, anticipating 
the approach of the party. $ 
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Then the armed gang proceeded towards Parjang, with the intention 
of burning down the Police Station. While passing through diffcrent 
villages, the number of persons following them swelled. By then, 
the police reinforcements had already arrived at Parjang. On 4 
September, 42, on their way to parjang at the village Janhapara, 
the party of Baishnab patanaik clashed with the police force. During 
this time, there were about 1,000 people with the gang.23° Two 
persons, namely Bira Sahu of Toradanali and Benu Sahu of Kusumunda 
were shot dead and Baishnab Charan Patanaik himself sustained 
‘serious bullet injury.3! Many persons from both sides were also 
injured and others fled form the spot. After this incident,Baishnab 
absconded for four years till 1946. 

On the very next day of Janhapara incident, on 5 September, 
a party led by Debaraj Patra burnt the Police out-post and beat-house 
of the forest department at Gangutia.3? 

The choice of Murhi and Parjang area, as the spheres of activity, 
was tactical. The distance. from the headquarters, the inconvenient 
communications, and above all, the suddenness of action had put 
the Stite administraton in a very unenviable position. The challenge 
10 the authority in viliages surrounded by hillocks and jungles, could 
not be dealt with immediately. For a short spell, confusion had 
engulfed that part of the State. 

The brain behind these activities was Baishnab Charan Patanaik. 
It was he, who had mooted the idea and mobilised the persons 
into action. He was inspired by Gandhi’s call of ‘Do or die’ and 
the arrest of the Congress leaders engendered in him a spixit of 
revolt.33 The violent incidents which had shaken the whole of india 
in August 1942 prompted him to resort to such a course. It gave 
the State administration a rude shock. 

But on the other hand, it was not a well organised moven:ent. 
The entire State in a body did not move into action. After the 
encounter with the State Am™med Palics at Janhapara on 4 September, 
no other regulated action could be possible. There was no second 
line of leadership available to take up the challenge. No alternative 
authority was Sct up whére the agencies of the State administration 
were demolished. The entire exercise was aimed only to create 


chaos. There was neither any systematic plan of action nor any 
goal to arrive at. 
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PUNITIVE MEASURES : The outbreak of the disturbances had 
blatantly exposed the gross mismanagement of the administrative 
set up in the Statc. The Ruler had lost his grip over the administration. 
He was visibly non-plussed on receiving the news of the Murhi 
incident and had flayed his Chief Minister and the Commissioner 
of Police for their laxity in handling the affairs.3?% He also blamed 
the chicf Minister for insisting on the release of Baishnab Charan 
Patanaik in April, 1942 from his detention under the D.LR. He 
even had suspected the District and Sessions judge for having a 
secret link with the agitators and conspiring against the administration.3> 
The reason of such a notion was that the judge had acquitted 
Baishnab from the alleged charges of dacoity, mischief, looting etc.,3¢ 
naturally a false case instituted against him by the State. He had 
expressed his own quandary to the Assistant Political Agent in a 
letter, “I am barking like a dog, but nobody cares to camry out 
one order.’”3? The State officials were also panic-stricken at the 
sudden turn of events. 

Soonafter the incident the Political Department came to the 
rescuz of the Ruler. The P.A. and the A.P.A. rushed to Dhenkanal 
and supervised the repriesal measures. The A.P.A had advised the 
Ruler regarding the course of action to be taken, like (i) arrest 
and the. spcedy trial of the ring leaders, (ii) the imposition of 
collective ‘fines over all the guilty villages and collection with the 
help of Magistrates backed by Police and (ui) the ban of processions 
and meetings in the State.38 

Police forces were deployed at different parts of the State, 
specially in the villages of Murhi, Parjang and Bhuban “‘to infuse 
fear, if not loyalty, into the people.’”3° Magistrates were also posted 
in places like Murhi, Parjang. Chandpur, Bhuban and Nihalprasad.40 
They were instructed to gather information and to keep an eye 
over the people. Pamphlets were also distributed by the Publicity 
Department exhorting the people not to join the movement. Aeroplanes 
were hired to distribute the leaflets from above’ and this created 
a tremendous sense of panic among .the people. Necessary orders 
were issued to withdraw all guns from the people. Night police 
patrols were arranged. Raids were conducted in different villages 
for arresting the leaders. 

The State administration issued a new order “‘Dhenkanal State 
resumption of Lakhiraj Rights order” to keep off the Lakhirajdars 
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from joining the movement. According to this notification the State 
administration might, in addition to the collective fines on the inhabitants 
of the area, order resumption of Jakhiraj rights in that ares. ! 

The Dhenkanal State organised a cooperation meeting on 20 
December, 42 at Motanga in which the representatives of the 
neighbouring State like Hindol, Talcher, Athamalik, Pallahara and 
Keonjhar attended.42 It was agreed at this meeting to constitute 
a Special task force for pursuing the arrest of the absconders like 
Baishnab and his grpup. 

COLLECTIVE FINES :Upto 13 September, 1942, the total amount 
of collective fines imposed over a number of villages amounted 
to Rupees 56,300.43 The villages which were penalised, mostly 
spread over Murhi and Parjang area. By October, 42, the amount 
of fines realised, was about Rupces 40,000. 44 Coerciva measures 
were applied in collecting the fines. But it was evident that the 
administration had not followed any definite principle in fixing up 
the amount of fine. In case of the village Malpura, the collective 
fine of Rupees 4,000 was reduced by the A.P.A. to 2,250.45 The 
reason for the reduction was that the total demand for rent and 
all cesses was only Rupees 750 for that village and it was not 
thought practicable to demand more than three times of the amount 
of the rent and cesses. In cass of Baliguroda, the fine of Rupees 
1,500 was only twice the annual demand. 4° It seemed likely that 
the collective fines had been assessed by the State administration 
without any attempt to make them bear some relation to the power 
of, payment of those affected.” It had little or no connection with 
the capacity of the villagers to pay nor with their land revenue 
payments. i 

The Resident had proposed that it was necessary that the fines 
should be assessed on some sound principle and if there had been 
any injustice, any fines which were too severe, should in part 
be refunded.48 The A.P.A. had Suggested to the State administration 
to embark on a policy of regularizing the incidence of fine as 
a measure of conciliation.4? His suggestions. were ““ (1) where a 
village Participated actively in causing damage to State Property, 
the {fine should be twice the land revenue, (2) where apart from 
active participation some members of the village joined in taking 
their share of loot or gave harbGcurage to miscreants under threat, 
the fine should be equal to the land revenue, and (3) the villages, 
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who did neither these things, hut whose attitude and help to agitators 
in the past had eventually borne the’ evil fruit, should be fined 
half a year’s land revenue demand.” He used the term land revenue, 
which did not include cesses. But the Ruler was not prepared to 
accept the proposal on the ground that cither remission or readjustment 
of the collective fines strictly on the basis of the land revenue 
of the villages cohicerned, as suggested by the A.P.A., might create 
trouble and unrest arising out of the apparent injustice that the 
people might think had becen-done to them by imposing excessive 
fines.50 

The State administration had pursued terrible repressive measures. 
Houses of the leaders were razed, properties confiscated, men, women 
and children were indiscriminately assaulted. Even the close relations 
of the activists were victimized. Damo! a village in the Murhi area 
was severely dealt with.°! On 18 October, 42 this village was 
encircled by the police party and the inmates were mercilessly beaten. 
The women were roughly treated. The village headman was forced 
to sell his landed property for the payment of the fine. His house 
was destroyed. Also in the village Parjang, the house of Maheswar 
Subahusingh, onc of the most prominent leaders of the Prajamandal, 
was pulled-down by the elephants?? and the inhabitants of the 
village were also inhumanly treated. During this period, the roads, 
police stations, revenue and other offices of the State administration 
were constructed by bethi and those who could not render bethi 
were required to pay a fine in lieu of that. 

Intensive scarches were made to apprchend the absconders, 
Cash awards were announced for capturing them. A notice of the 
administration issued on 18 September 42, proclaimed Rupees 3,200 
for Baishnab Charan Patanaik. The State rewarded a sum of Rupces 
300 to the villagers of Kushia for arresting 4 associates .of Baishnab, 
namely Musa Mallick, Ananda Swain, Anukula Sahu and Baidhar 
Swain.°3 Out of them three were awarded the sentences of death 
and Baidhar Swain as he was a young boy, was given six years’ 
imprisonment. Subsequently the death sentences were relaxed to 
life imprisonment. Some other participants of the Murhi incident 
namely Padmanav Sahu, Kulamani Pradhan, Hadibandhu Parida, Tirtha 
Sahu, Raghuram Dehury, Laxman Naik, Lochan Singh, Harekrishna+ 
Sahu, Nabaghan Behera, Radhanath Bhutia, Sampadi Sahu etc. were 
also caught and given life-imprisonment. 4 
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The agitation in Dhenkanal ended in the face of massive arrests 
and stringent repressive measures. With the change in the course 
of the world war, resulting in the success of the allied powers, 
the political situation in India took a different turn. The Congress 
leaders were gradually rcleased. In Dhenkanal not only the Prajamandal 
leaders werc released but also the Crown Representative restricted 
the powers of the Ruler of Dhenkanal from 17 January, 1944, 
because of mal-administration in the State. This restriction continued 
till the lapse of paramountcy. Accordingly, the Political Department 
appointed officers in this State to carry on the administration. > 
These officers served as Agents of the Crown Representative and 
performed their duties throughout under the instruction and guidance 
of the Political authorities. 

These officers tried their best to restore the confidence of the 
people and also solicited the help and cooperation of the Prajamandal 
leaders. A probe was carried on regarding the oppression and other 
illegal activities of the Ruler and his flunkeys. Detailed inquiry was 
conducted about the monopoly business of paddy and rice, of the 
Ruler and his brother. °¢ As a result, the third brother of the 
Ruler, Sesa Pratap Singh Deco and some of the servants like Nandakishore 
Roy etc. were jailed. Enquiry was also made about the account 
of the collective fines and it was found that more than half of 
the amount collected was not credited to the State treasury and 
proper account was not maintained. The Ruler himself alongwith 
one of his brothers left the State for a long period to go to Kashmir. 
The people in general heaved a sigh of relief by thesc actions 
of the Political Officers, the loyalist (pro-ruler) clements were subducd. 

After the release of some leaders in August 1943, when the 
situation was eased to some extent, new office-bearers of the 
Prajamandal were elected. Braj Kishore Dhal had assumed the charge 
of the President, Krutibas Sahu and Mohammed Ayub were chosen 
the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Prajamandal respectively. 
Then the State administration had also tried to organise a parallel 
organisation on caste-lines to counteract the Prajamandal, but the 
effort did not prove to be a success. 7” The demoralisation of the 
State administration was clearly evident then, because of the actions 
taken by the Officers of the Political Department. In a bid to take 
advantage of the situation, the Prajamandal reorganised the volunteer 
corps. The demand for the withdrawal of the Eastern States military 
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forces from Dhenkanal was meade and the State administration was 
asked to establish contact with the PrajamandaLl The volunteer corps 
carried on processions and organised meetings at different places, 
demanding the introduction of the responsible government. The most 
interesting feature of this phase of the agitation was the support, 
overt and covert, of a large majority of the employees to the 
cause of the Prajamandal Even the then Superintendent of Police, 
D.K.Chatterjee, had secretly assured the Prajamandal of all help.58 


TALCHER : 

After the repatriation of the refugees from Angul, the Talcher 
Prajamandal mainly carried on constructive activities like village 
sanitation, prohibition and Harijan welfare. The head office of the 
Prajamandal was maintained at Angul but branches were opened 
in the nook and corner of Talcher. The village committees had 
looked after sanitation work in the areas under their jurisdiction 
and steps were taken to improve the village roads and to keep 
the ponds and wells cican. Prohibition work was restricted to the 
avoidance of the drinking of ‘Tari’ {juice extracted from date palm) 
and country liquor.2? The Prajamandal had achieved a grand success 
in "this respect as nearly 70% of the Harijans of Talcher then had 
given up this ruinous habit. The Prajamancal also claimed to 
have achieved success to a certain degree in removing uritouchability. 
Pankii Bhojansl were organised at different places. 

The Prajamandal had appealed the people to engage themselves 
in constructive works such as excavation of ponds and water reservoirs 
for the purpose of irrigation, spinning and cotton plantation etc.02 
The people had responded enthusiastically to such a call. But the 
cotton plantation and spinning did not make much progress for 
the want of cotton growing soil. The State administration had althrough 
maintained indifference to these welfare activities.03 

“ On the other hand, after the return of the refugees, the State 
administration had demonstrated a revengeful attitude.©4 The subjects 
did not get back their property that were looted or confiscated 
during the period of their absence. The administration had also 
evicted a number of Sarbaraktars and dispossessed them of their 
Vogra lands. Repeated appeals and prayers to the Ruler fell on 
deaf years. On examination of the connected records, it was found 
that as many as 45 Sarbarakars were evicted for violation of the 
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terms of the agreement. 5 Out of all these evictions, the order 
of the State administration in respect of 34 Sarbarakars had been 
arbitrary and not covered by the principle of equity and justice.06 
Also during the period of exodus, some village servants like Dhobis 
(washermen), Barbars, Panias (water carriers}, Chowkidars etc. had 
served the refugees in the camps. They were, in the opinion of 
the administration, disloyal and were evicted from their Jagir lands. 
Again, far from slackening the stringency of the forest rules, 
the State administration stiffened them further in various ways.©? 
The small forests ncar the villages, which were used as grazing 
grounds and from which the people used to collect fucl, leaves, 
vegetables etc. in the pre-agitation period, were declared as reserved 
ones. This had created a great dealr of trouble for many whose 
cattles were unavoidably driven to be grazed there and who were 
bound to enter the same for collecting the daily houschold necessaries. 
The violation of the forest rules entailed penaliics of lines. More 
so, the peculiar pronouncements by the Staic of! prohibiting the 
use of the roads by the bullock carts and cattles of the subjects 
had worsened the situation. And the unavoidable compulsion of 
violating the rules had resulted in punishments mostly in the form 
of fines. Further the; Prajamandal workers were very often harassed, 
because cases mostly fabricated, were filed against them by the 
agents of the Ruler. 0? Approaches and petitions by the subjects 
against this state of affairs, were of no avail and the State officials 
viewed the same as weaknesses and failings of the Prajamandal 
in particular and of the subjects in general. It was cvident the 
administration did not want the restoration of the peaceful atmosphere 
in the State. Over and above, the administration had instituted certificate 
cases for the realisation of arrear land rents from the defaulting 
persons, the vast majority of whom were leading a precarious existence 
because of the shortfall of crops. It was no wonder, that under 
such circumstances the people lost all confidence in the State 
administration. They had resolved in a public meeting held under 
the auspices of the Prajamandal at Kosala {Angul) on 20 Auygust, 
~ 1940 that the State judiciary and the Executive be made independent 
of the Ruler.?° The Political Department was requested to withdraw 
the judicial and the executive powers from the Ruler and to keep 
the same either under the control ‘of the popular representatives 
or under a Dewan directly appointed by the Political Department 
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and” independent of the Ruler.”! The second anniversary of the 
Prajamandal of Talcher was held on 6 September 1940 and nearly 
8,000 members (of the Prajamandal) were present in the meeting. 
New office bearers were elected, 2 

Excessive rain in the early part of 1940 followed by drought 
in the same year caused the destruction of paddy and other seasonal 
crops in the State. There prevailed near famine conditions in the 
State and the people suffered much from this. The Prajamandal 
urged upon the State administration and the Political Department 
to set up an impartial Inquiry Committee to see to the quantity 
of the crops destroyed and suggest remedies. The Prajamandal also 
demanded the remission of land revenue and introduction of relief 
works. But ncither the State administration nor the Political Department 
showed any concern. As a result, the people elected a non-official 
Inquiry Committee to delve deep into the problem and report to 
the Political Department for consideration and necessary action. 
Madanmohan Vritlhan was elected Chairman of the Committee and 
Dasarathi Pani, Magun: Charan Pradhan and Gouri Sankar Pradhan, 
members. 73 All of them were the prominent leaders of the Prajamandal 
The Committee began its work in November 1940, visiting the 
damaged crop fields from village to village. 

Being informed of the activities of the Committee the Assistant 
Political Agent also had paid a visit to the State to study the 
situation. The President of the Prajamandal, Pabitramohan Pradhan, 
met him on 14 November, 1940 to discuss the situation and accompanied 
him for spot inquiry. The State tried to manipulate the actual quantity 
and thc extent of crops destroyed, by taking the A.P.A. to the 
icss affected arcas.’* As the State was not prepared to grant any 
remission of rent, it (State) did not like the idea of the Prajamandal 
leaders moving alongwith the A.P.A.”P With this view the State 
officials strongly objected to Pabitramohan’s opinion as to the exact 
quantity of the loss of crops of a specific plot of land and tried 
to influence the Political Officer with their majority opinion. Then 
ensued a hot exchange of words as the President of the Prajamandai 
challenged their assertion. The A.P.A. not only declined to accompany 
the President of the Prajamandal in his tour, but also refused to 
see the Committee (unofficial) that,was working for the sa ne purpose. 
However the Committee went on with its work. 
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Being annoyed with their activities, the A.P.A. instructed the 
State administration to arrest the Committee members.’ The Staic 
police: arrested all the members of thc Committee on 27 November 
1940. The President of the Prajamandal, Pabitramohan Pradhan, 
who was then in the British area of Angul, was arrested on 30 
November, 1940 under extradition warrants. False charges under 
D.L.R. were framed against them. As the Presid2nt and the office 
bearers of the Prajamandal had been arrested, the second line of 
leadership took over and it was decided to defend the case. Accordingly, 
a pleader from British Orissa was appointed to defend the accused 
as there was no pleader in the State. 

Before the completion of the trial, another false criminal case 
had been instituted against the leaders under arrest and others. 
The entire judicial process was an eyewash and the conviction 
of the accused was a foregone conclusion. The object of the 
administration in framing false and concocted cases against the 
Prajamanda!/ activists was only to harass and oppress them, so that 
they would be compelled under the circuir.stances to give-up the 
Prajamandal work.” When false charges were brought, peopie cither 
for safety or as a mark of protest, left the State for British areca. 
The‘ administration had taken a vindictive attitude. One Sudhakar 
Rath, a prominent leader of the Prajamandal pad feft the State in 
December, 1940 in protest and had filed petitions to the Political 
Adviser of the Viceroy stating his grievances and pointing out the 
defects and misdeeds of the administration.’® To secure his presence 
in the State a warrant under Section 124-A (sedition} of LP.C. 
was served on him on 28 February 1941 and simultaneously the 
State attached and sealed all his property. His family of 20, including 
his brother, were expelled from their home and the whole property 
worth Rupees 10,000 was taken over by the State. 

After the arrest of the leaders of Prajamandafin November, 
1940, a second line of leadership comprising mostly youth, had 
emerged. Prominent ainong them were Krutibas Rath, Bichhand Chandra 
Pradhan, Ananda Chandra Pradhan, Kalandi Chandra Pradhan, Pabitra 
Behera, Kasinath Samantarai, Sudarsan Pradhan, Maheswar Pradhan, 
Dou::habandhu Sahu, Firingi Pradhan, Kalia Das, Madan Sundar Pradhan, 
Parsuram Pradhan. Baikunth Sahu ctc.? A new executive of the 
Pra jamandal was formed in January’, 1941, 80 with Kalandi Pradhan 
as President, Krutibas Rath and Bichhand Chandra Pradhan 
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Joint Secretaries, Kasinath Samantrai, the Treasurer and the absconder, 
Gouri Sankar Pradhan, as the Adviser. This new team of office-bearers 
worked most efficiently during this period in spearheading the agitation 
in Talcher. 

Jin the meantime, in a bid to reduce the tension prevailing 
in the State, the administration released Pabitra Mohan Pradhan 
from jail on 29 January 1942, but restricted his movement to the 
municipal area of Talcher town.5! But as his release did not produce 
the desired result (from the administration point of view} he was 
again put into custody on 26 March, 1942. His release. for a short 
period and re-arrest had generated a sense of suspicion in the 
minds of the people.°? Rumours were afloat of his possible murder 
inside the jail and the common people were restive. A vast public 
meeting of tie pcople of Talcher was organised under the auspices 
of the Prajamandal at Paniola camp in Angul on 19 April 1942 
to observe All India States’ Peoples’ Day.83 

QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT: Finally the Quit India Movement 
of August 1942 fad provided a suitable outlet for the outburst 
of the pent-up cnergics. The local cause for this rising was the 
mal-administration of the State coupled with the brutal and revengef{ul 
suppression of the Prajamandal activists.°* But the ostensible cause 
that inflamed the situation was the rumour of murder of Pabitramohan 
Pradhan, the most prominent figure of the time.8> 

Despite heavy precautionary measures, Pabitramohan had made 
his escape from the State jail on 31 August 1942.8¢ with the 
help of his co-political prisoners, who had formed a human pyramid, 
he could manage to cross over the high compound wall of the 
jail. After his escape, the Government failed to trace him. The 
declaration by the administration about his escape from prison was 
interpreted differenily.. The common people believed that he was 
actually killed inside the jail. The agitation was stray and sporadic 
in Talcher from 9 August 42, the day on which the Congress 
leaders were rounded up in India. But it assumed a mass character 
from 1 September after the spread of the murder rumour of 
Pabitramohan. It continued till 15 September, 1942.87 

As no inrformation was made available about Pabitramohan, 
the office bearers of the Prajamandal shared the general belief 
that he had been killed secretly by the administration. Under such 
circumstances, on 2 September 42, an emergency meeting of the 
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Prajamandal was held at Paniola (Angul}.88 It was unanimously 
decided to liberate Talcher from the clutches of the Ruler and 
the British Imperialism by launching Direct action. Bichhand Chandra 
Pradhan was appointed dictator for the said purpose. The attack 
of the palace, situated in the town, was to be made at midnight 
of 6 September, 1942. On 3 September, a general body meeting 
of the Prajamandal was organised at Kumunda where the proposal 
of direct action wasendorsed and establishment of a parallel government 
of the peasants was decided.®? 

After his escape, Pabitramohan, in disguise, had landed in the 
north-eastern border of Talcher and so could not be able to establish 
any contact with the Prajamandal leaders. He kept himself concealed 
in the Tisimali jungle of Dhehikanal, beyond the Talcher boundary. 
Then with the intention of meeting the Prajamandal leaders, he 
settled himself over a hill top situated between the villages of Poipal 
and Titirima of Talcher.’0 Messages were sent to different places 
and some of the leaders of the Prajamandal mct him secretly on 
5 September 1942. ୨1 

Though he personally felt the undesirability. of pursuing any 
hasty venture on the part of an ill-organised and unarmed pzople 
against the well-equipped armed forces of the Ruler (amply: aided: 
by the British Government), Pabitramohan, taking cognizance of 
the impatience and the uncontrollable spirit of the masses at that 
moment preferred to remain tight-lipped.?2 .EVen the office bearers 
of the Prajamandal were very much in a bad temper. Pabitramohan’s 
intention was to paralyse the State administration by launching Guerilla 
warfare on a latter date (preferably after 15 September), after necessary 
preparations and then to establish a paralicl government of the 
pcople.?3 But the situation was such that any one obstructing the 
scheme of direct action would be branded ias a reactionary.?4 To 
acquiesce in the proposal of direct action was rather opportunistic 
and indefensible and he should not’ have faltered to point out the 
consequences even at the risk of his popularity. His caution would 
have had a restraining influence on them. 

But at that moment he also suffered from disabilities and handicaps. 
He could not afford to corne to the forefront. The State administration 
had nC handsome rewards for presenting him cither live 
or dead. So his exposure was sure to entail his arrest. And 
again, if the masses had come to know that their leader was alive 
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and not dead, then their revengeful spirit to wage a war against 
the administration would surely have dampened to a great degree. 
In the process the plan of establishing a peasant Government would 
have been scotched. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE MASSES: Practically from 31 August, 
the Ruler’s administration had collapsed.’ Prajamandal Committees 
were formed at the village, block, pargana and the Sub-division 
level. A Central authority was also constituted on the same basis 
and no vestige of the State power was allowed to exist. The village 
headmen, chowkidars, school teachers, Block officers and officers 
of the Police, Excise and Revenue Departments stationed at different 
sub-centres of the State surrendered voluntarily' to those locally 
constituted authorities and owed their allegiance to the Prajamandal?! 
The Garhnaik (headman) of the village Seepur was killed by the 
people for not rendering allegiance to the new system.?8 Certain 
loyalist elements (pro-Ruler elements) who desired to cross over 
to the side of the Prajamandal were allowed to do so on payment 
of heavy fines.’ All the Government houses, like Police Station, 
Offices of the Revenue, Forest Department etc. and the residential 
quarters of the employees situated in different parts of the State 
were all burnt down. 

To. consolidate. the new Panchayat administration and to keep 
itself free from outside interference, the Communication System 
was totally disrupted. The roads and bridges in the interior were 
destroyed. The telegraphic link was cut off. The Cuttack-Talcher 
railway tracks were destroyed rendering train-link impossible. The 
three rural Police Stations and the Sub-divisional headquarters at 
Kania were captured. Thus leaving aside a small area comprising 
the Talcher town (the headquarters of the Ruler) in all other places 
the administration was controlled by the Prajamandal. 

Soon after its formation, the new Government constituted its 
volunteer army and called it the Krisak-Sena (Peasant militia), which 
was armed with all types of crude arms and implements, that were 
found in the villages. The gun-powder magazine and dynamite stores 
of the local collieries together with a good number of guns were 
available to the service of the people.!90 The militia consisted of 
all able-bodied persons of the State. Bichhand Chandra Pradhan 
was appointed as the Commander-in-Chief of the militia and was 
to be assisted by two deputies under him. The aim of the volunteer 
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army was to establish the sway of the new Government throughout 
Talcher. It intended to tell the Ruler to sever the British connection 
and to handover the powers to the Prajamandal, and himself acting 
only as the constitutional Ruler. 10! | 

MOVEMENT OF THE PEASANT MILITIA: With this purpose, 
the peasant militia marched from cach village towards Talcher town, 
on 6 September 42.102 They were equipped with all sorts of crude 
implements like country guns, swords, shields, spears, arrows, bows, 
axes, spades, spikes, hammers, lathis, kerosene, petroleum, jutc-rags 
etc. They also carried with them dry food, atleast for three days. 
But they had made it a point not to use arms unnecessarily, until 
and unless they were attacked. But they were {peasant militia} held 
up and their movement was obstructed because of the incessant 
rain and heavy floods on the way and could not work out the 
original plan of besieging the town on the midnight of 6 September 
42. With much difficulty, the peasant militia managed to encamp 
on the next day (7 September) in a thick mango grove and then 
surrounded the town in a semi-circle. 

The murmurs of the impending trouble were heard when Quit 
India resolution was passed by the Congress. But it became stronger 
after the murder: rumour of Pabitramohan Pradhan, which spread 
like wild-fire in every nook and corner of the Statc. The Ruler 
of Talcher then appealed to the Political Department for help. A 
contingent of British military force reached Talcher on 4 September 
42.193 The administration had also taken recourse to aerial bombing 
and machine-gunning for dispersing the crowd. Reinforcements from 
the Eastern States’ Joint Police Force were also deployed. The aircraft 
was systematically engaged from 4 September 42, in dropping gas 
bombs, tcar gas shells and pamphlets throughout the length and 
breadth of the State with the intention of creating a fear psychosis 
in the minds of the people. But the purpose scemed defeated, 
as the entire exercise did not deter the people from marching towards 
the town. The peasant militia had marched on as per schedule 
amidst chantings of slogans like Bharat Chhoda (Quit India}, Karo 
Kimba Maro (Do or die} etc. and sounds of conch shells, Nagra 
(war-drum}, Veri and singha (war pipes), which rendered the rattling 
of the aeroplane inaudible and ineffective. 

Just opposite to the lines and camps of the peasant militia 
encircling the Talcher town, were arrayed the mighty force of the Ruler. 
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In between these two armies was left a streak of land nearly 3 
furlong in width as buffer land over which the aeroplanes were 
most active. 

NEGOTIATION ATTEMPTS FAILED: When the battle line was 
drawn, some of the highly placed officers of the Ruler initiated 
negotiations with the people.!°4 The militia also had endeavoured 
to negotiate with the Ruler for transferring power to the newly 
constituted peoples’ body, with the Ruler himself acting as constitutional 
head free from British control.!%5 But all these attempts at settlement 
ended in a fiasco, as the Ruler refused to cooperate. When all 
the efforts of negotiation were nullified, the peasant militia went 
ahead with its plan of capturing the Talcher town. They attempted 
to break through the enemy line. The instant result was the opening 
of fire on the masses by the armed forces from behind the smoke-walls 
created by bombs from the plane. The aircraft was also engagegd 
in firing on the people from above. Talcher was one of the five 
places in India, where in 1942, masses were machine-gunned from 
the air because of the intensity of the movement.!°6 Thus, being 
bombarded from all sides, blinded by tcar gas shells and choked 
and suffocated with smoke, the peasant militia was perplexed for 
a moment. Thoroughly panic-stricken, they dispersed helter-skelter. 
They were chased for miles together and on the way took shelter 
in the neighbouring villages. But the armed forces being protected 
by air cover followed the masses into those villages, which were 
thoroughly ravaged and pillaged. 

The firing incident on the afternoon of 7 September 42, had 
resulted in the spot death of 4 persons, !07 and more than 100 
were wounded. Over 300 persons were arrested from the spot 
and from the neighbouring villages. 

PUNITTVE MEASURES: From the very next day of this incident 
the State authorities had pursued a systematic show of force to 
terrify the people. For some days continuously, the aeroplane flew 
overhead dropping teargas shells and pamphlets, while the armed 
forces marching from village to village resorted to plundering and 
looting the same. The villages were deserted by the inhabitants, 
who took shelter in the neighbouring British sub-division of Angul 
or in the jungles. 

Looting and arson of the villages were systematically conducted 
on the instruction of the State administration. Men, women 
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and children. if found in the villages were assaulted and mercilessly 
dealt with. Women were robbed off their omaments and were 
dishonoured. For nearly one month, the punitive and retaliatory 
measures were carried on. 108 

COLLECTIVE FINES : The State administration had passed 
an ordinance in an extraordinary issue of the State Gazette dated 
8 September 1942, imposing collective fines on 35 villages of the 
State, as the inhabitants of thosc villages according to the opinion 
of the State were concerned in the commission of offences prejudicially 
affecting the smooth running of the State administration and were 
also reported to have taken important parts in the destruction of 
Railway lines, telephone and telcgraph lines, bridges, culverts etc. 
On the strength of this ground the State ordered a levy of Rupees 
25,000 on 35 villages. The minimum amount that a person was 
asked to pay was equal to the amount of his annual land rent.!0? 
But in most cases, there were unauthorised collections from the 
subjects, much higher than their annual land rent.119 As such collection 
of fines was not backed by any receipts, there was no difficulty 
in exacting a higher amount. The collective fine at that time was 
popularly known as Tiniguna Jorimona or fines realised 3 mcs 
‘of the rent ‘and the Sarbarakars, subsequently examined, also said 
that they had realised the fines according to that principle.!!! The 
Sarbarakars also agreed that they were not granted any reccipts 
of the fine by the collecting officers. 

The Prajamandal had alleged that over and above these 35 
vilages, collective fines had been further realised from another 81 
villages and the amount of fines mentioned in the record did not 
reflect the real sums that had been imposed on and realised from 
those villages.}!2 The Prajamandal had pointed out that from 118 
villages Rupees 79,038-5-2 were collected and the figure had exceeded 
by more than two times than the figure available from the State 
record.!!3 The realisation of such fines was also accompanied by 
looting and plundering of the villages by the parties entrusted with 
the task. Besides mass fines, the State imposed fines upon individuals 
who were either connected with Prajamandai activities or were atleast 
its sympathisers. The State confiscated the property of 25 Prajamandal 
workers. 114 Even some of them were not allowed to stay in their 
residential houses. The activists were also victimised with long term 
imprisonments and heavy fines. Some of those victims left the State. 
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SECRET MEETING OF THE PRAJAMANDAL LEADERS: After 
the dispersal of the peasant militia on 7 September 1942, most 
of the Jeaders met Pabitramohan Pradhan in his secret hide-out 
and discussed the future course of action. 11° By then the August 
movement had died down in other places. Judging from different 
angles it was decided to stop the policy of direct confrontation 
with the State armed forces. But a secret armed-squad was organised, 
Which constituted a number of gun-men. Their duty was to protect 
innocent subjects, as far as possible, from the oppression of the 
administration, by waging Guerilla warfare. Then all the prominent 
members of the Prajamanda!l were advised to abscond. pabitramohan 
himself left the State in disguise for Bihar and Bengal to establish 
contact with other Indian leaders. 

During that time, it was also very difficult to operate inside 
the State, as all the resources of the administration were mobilised 
for apprehending the absconders connected with the Prajamandal 
activities. 

Despite the formation of the secret Guerilla squad, the oppression 
of the State administration continued unabated. The members of 
the sccret squad used to keep themsclves concealed during the 
day timc, and at night they moved from village to village giving 
succor.to the affected persons. Their presence in the villages was 
a source of encouragement and inspiration to the inmates, who 
were then demoralised. Their primary duty was to effect sudden 
attack on the officers and other agents of the administration, those 
who were instrumental in perpetrating oppression in the State. 
Punishment, both physical and financial, was inflicted upon them. 
The secret squad operated successfully atleast for eight months. 116 
Only towards the latter part of May, 1943, the state administration 
could know the where abouts and movements of the squad. The 
underground militia had its headquarters in a jungle in Angul (British 
Orissa) bordering Talcher State. Once particular night, when they 
were all asleep, the State forces nabbed them. Fires were exchanged 
and in the bloody encounter that ensued, the Chief of the secret 
Guerilla squad, Maheswar Pradhan of village Jarada and another 
member Padia Behera of Athamalik State, were killed.11” Some 
others like Firingi Pradhan, Mukunda Sahu, Kalia Das, Jadunath 
Pradhan etc. were seriously wounded but could manage to flee 
from the place. This gave a death blow to the strength: and. stamina 
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of the underground army. The secret squad was disbanded after 
that and its members took refuge in safe places.! 18 

The number of prisoners exceeded 300.119 They were very 
cruelly dealt with inside the jail. The food supplied to them was 
very insufficient and the amount of work exacted from them was 
heavy and mostly physical in nature. Two persons died in the jail 
due to rough handling and cruel treatment.129 One of them was 
Rabindra Chandra Pradhan of village Langi Joda, a IInd. year student 
of Ravenshaw College, Cuttack and the other one was Baji Sethi 
of village Seepur. Some 30 Prajamandal workers had gone underground, 
some of whom were subsequently arrested. 

REACTICN OF THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT : The Political 
Departmen: had taken a serious note of the outbreak of the disturbances 
in the States, particularly at a time of the global war and threatened 
invasion. It showed its deep conceim in quelling them promptly. 
Necessary directives were sent to the State administrations. High 
officials had rushed to the States to help the administration and 
{0 coordinzte action against the disturbances in the interest of the 
interna! security of the agency as a whole and ultimately that of 
t+! ‘xuire country. 21 As the represcriatives of the British Government, 
ineir duty was to. support the State administration, “‘in suppressing 
iis enemies in pursuance of the treaties executed by the Durbar 
with the Crown.” 22 The unrest in these States, the Political 
Department viewed, was never intrinsically serious and could always 
be easily suppressed with troops according to the need of the moment. 
To deal with the situation effectively and for bringing about pacification, 
a Hne of action was suggested by the Political Agent to Dhenkanal 
in the form of a chart as given below.!123 


PACIFICATION 
i 
PUNISHMENT CONCILIATION 
RAIDS COLLECTION TRIALS PROPA- REDRESS ORGANI- 
OF FINES GANDA OF SATION 
GRIEV- AND 
ANCES. REWARDS 
* FOR 
i LOYALISTS 
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This programme of action had been adopted and largely carried 
out by the Talcher administration also.124 

The first phase of the programme was simply to suppress through 
fear, to collect finc instantly and to punish the guilty without delay. 125 
The Political Department had in no uncertain terms, censured the 
Dhenkanal administration for not tocing the fine of action as proposed 
by them. In comparison, the State of Talcher had earned the encomium 
in dutifully following every bit of the directives for the suppression 
of the disturbances. The trouble which showed the signs of a general 
uprising in Talcher was put down through rapid movement and 
severe retribution. Taking into consideration his role in handling 
the situation arising out of the disturbances in the State, the Ruler 
of Talcher was honoured by being awarded the tite of ‘Raj Bahadur’ 
as a personal distinction from the Crown Representative.120 

The authoritics at Dhenkanal, were too timid and procrastinating 
to act on lines, which had proved successful in Talcher.!2? As 
regards the conduct of operations in Dhenkanal, the Pokhitical Ageat 
expressed his disappointment that there was not one man there, 
capable of doing so, except under the closcst personal guidance. 128 
He (Political Agent) had found the Dhenkanal administration guilty 
of grave dilatoriness for not putting Baishnab in jail carlier, even 
after the issue of the directives on 10 August 42, for dealing with 
the Congress threat. After the Murhi incident, the Political Agent 
had visited Dhenkanal. He left the State on 31 August +42, having 
given detailed instructions for tackling the situation. When he visited 
again on 7 September 42, he found that particularly nothing had 
been done during the week. In fact the action to suppress the 
disturbances was at a stand still and the attitude of the Dhenkanal 
administration was purely defensive.12? The only action that the 
Ruler had taken was to trace Baishnab with the help of spies. 
Such a Statc of affairs had prompted the Political Agent to conclude, 
“It was quite obvious that he wanted to avoid any decisive action 
for as long as possible in the. hope that Baishnab and his gang 
would ultimately be handed over by treachery, induced by rewards.” 130 

Actually, there existed a gap between the Ruler of Dhenkanal 
and his Diwan (Chief Minister}, Khan Bahadur Abdu! Khadir Khan, 
who had been forced upon him by the Political Department and 
as a consequence, the administration in the State suffered to a 
great extent. The lapses and shortcomings in the administration 
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were attributed by the Ruler to the Chief Minister and other subordinates. 
The Ruler had also publicly expressed his displeasure on several 
occasions and had dared stating his intention not to cooperate with 
‘the Political Department. 131 The Political Department was well 
aware of the discordant note struck by the Ruler. The Political 
Agent had cautioned him, “If the results of this non- cooperation 
should result in administrative disaster, he must not expect the 
.consequences to be pleasant for him.” 132 He (P.A} had further 
asserted that his advice, however, ‘“‘regarding the conduct of the 
operations must be followed, unless he could offer better alternative 
methods.”’!33 In summing up, the Political Agent had said, “‘The 
iposition ‘on the spot really boils down to the fact that only Talcher 
State .is ~efficient, and that, I cannot trust, except, I repeat, under 
wlose supervision and demonstration, any Durbar to be really firm, 
‘prompt and ‘intelligent.’ 134 

After pursuing, the rigorous punitive measurcs, the Political 
Department ‘had insisted on the need for conciliation. The main 
‘thrust in this phase was the introduction of reforms in the administration 
that would, the Political Department believed, probably cripple .the 
‘Congress activity.125 Describing the situation of Dhenkanal, the Political 
Agent had pointed out-that the administration in the State was 
poor .and specifically the tract north of the river Brahmani had 
received less attention in respect of administration, specially roads, 
medical facilities, education and so on. !36 The State roads in 
ithe ‘area north of the Brahamani river existed only on the map 
and made rapid action very difficult. The police forces in Dhenkanal 
were badly equipped, badly trained and of poor morale. 137 The 
Political Agent had also observed that the Raj family of Dhcenkanal 
was guilty of minor oppression. The Ruler himself was the most 
unpopular man in the Agency. In a very candid expression, the 
Political Agent referred to the Ruler of Dhenkanal, “with his malicious, 
tortuous mind, he delights in carping at his employees without wver 
setting them a good example or laying any policy cither good or 
bad.... If 1 lived in Dhenkanal, I should probably be one of the 
worst agitators myself. ”138 

On the other hand, Talcher was regarded by the Political Department 
as a well-administered State.!39 But the very factor, which attributed 
to the strength of the administration was also liable to create opposition, 
because the administration there was very much a family business. 
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The bulk of the population in the State had led the lives of 
great hardship. They disliked the so called good administration as 
to them, it merely meant the prohibition of certain actions, without 
compensatory benefits,!40 There were no lack of grievances and 
a clever agitator could do anything with these pcopte, the political 
Agent had opinced.!141 

Under such circumstances, the Political Department stressed that 
there must be not only good administration but sympathetic and 
enlightened administration. The sympathy and enlightenment had 
been an unexpressed ingredient of British administration in early 
years, but were rapidly disappeared with the growth of burcaucracy. 
The Political Agent stressed the necessity of bringing back the old 
foundation of civil administration, “namely touring and personal tact 
by men of sympathy, ability and integrity, who can link up the 
general policy of administration with the particular needs of the 
people.”42 Rulers were advised to spend the procceds of taxation 
on bencflicent administration and to curb their own requirements. 
The need for carrying on an cffective propaganda was emphasised 
to make the people aware of the aims and ideals, of the policies 
pursued by the administration. 

“The Political Agent concluded, “‘The problem in abstract, can 
thus be summed up as being a necessity for efficiency, sympathy, 
enlightenment, energy and imagination. To make these abstractions 
concrete, must rest with the Durbars themselves, aided by ceaseless 
pressure from ourselves.” 43 


CONCLUSION 

The unrest in 1942 erupted as a sequel of the Quit India 
Movement. It was sudden in its approach and fizzled out very 
soon. Grievances of the people in the States remained unattended 
by the administration. The clamour for self-Government continued 
unabated. Added to that the relief measures of the government 
in a year of poor harvest were inadequate. The masses were seething 
with discontent. But the Dircct action pursued by the Prajamandal 
leaders did not prove to be a mature one. 

In Dhenkanal, only a tew agitators took part in the operation. 
Either the prominent leaders were in custody or those who were 
Jeft out, did not like to respond favourably. As for those who 
participated they had to carry en the work with difficulty, evading 
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the warrants of arrest issued against them by the Government. 
The agitation was confined to a particular area and the whole State 
could not be mobilised. There was no second line of leadership 
to keep up the challenge to the authorities. It was not a well 
organised movement. And so the necessary outcome, in the absence 
of adequate preparations, was that the movement was short lived. 

On the other hand, in case of Talcher, the involvement of 
the people was greater than that of Dhenkanal. The organisers had 
tried to cash in on the agitated mood of the masses, because 
of the spread of the false rumour of death of their leader, Pabitramohan. 
The aim of the Prajamandal was to liberate Talcher from the clutches 
of the Ruler, too high a goal to be achieved then, through the 
scheme of Direct action. The failure was a fore-gone conclusion. 

Unlike the earlier agitation of 1938-39, the Provincial leaders 
could not participate in the movement. Once the State administration, 
aided by the Political Department, became stern, the entire movement 
was scotched. The main reason of the failure of the movement 
was that the British Government did not leave any stone unturned 
to suppress the same (movement) because of the war crisis. 

The Political Department, after pursuing a policy of ruthless 
suppression, had asked the States to inaugurate an era of beneficent 
administration. But on the main issue of the introduction of responsible 
Government in the States, it (Political Department) preferred to 
maintain a stoical indifference. 
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CHAPTER IX 


POST WAR DEVELOPMENTS AND 
MERGER OF THE STATES 


The cessation of hosulitics and the cmergence of the allied 
powers as victorious in 1945, had led to consequences of immense 
importance from India’s point of view. “The assumption of power 
by Labour in England, the increasing international complications, 
the aftermath of the war and the growing realization of the fact 
that it was impossible to keep under subjection four hundred millions 
of exasperated people, brought about a change in the British policy 
towards India.” Soonafter the formation of the Labour Ministry, 
the determination of the British Government to promote the carly 
realization of full scif-government for India, was made known. On 
19 February 1946, the Labour Government announced the decision 
to send threc cabinet ministers to India to scttle with the Indian 
leaders, in association with the Viceroy, the procedure of framing 
a new constitution for the country.2 The British government hoped 
ths? the Indian States and the British India would cooperate with 
each other on this issuc. The Mission, consisting of Lord Pethick 
Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and A.V.Allexander, reached New 
Delhi on 24 March, 1946. 

The Cabinct Mission in the process of negotiations consulted 
the rulers of the States and their representatives only. A suggestion 
that the Mission should talk to the representatives of the states’ 
subjects was not accepted eiiher by the Political Department or 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes.’ Naturally the AISPC 
elt sore, as the opinion of the States’ people was ignored. Broadiy, 
the position taken by the Rulers was that “Paramountcy should 
not be transfered 10 a succ?s-:or government, but that it should 
Japse; that the Siates should s.:t be forced to join any union or 
nnions, that there should be prima-{acie no objection to the formation 
of # coniederation of States if the rulers so desired and that there 
should bc no interference in their internal affairs by British India.” 

On 22 May 1946, the Cabinet Mission released to the press 
the memorandum in regard to the States’ treatics and paramountcy, 
which had been handed over to ihe Chancellor of the Char! or 
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of Princes on 12 May. “ft affirmed that the rights of the States 
which flowed from their relationship with the crown would no longer 
exist and that the rights surrendered by the States to the paramount 
power would revert to the States.”™ The paramountcy would lapse. 
“The void caused by the lapse of paramountcy was to be filled 
cither by the States entering into a federal relationship with the 
successor Government of Governments in British India or by entering 
into particular political arrangements with it or them. The memorandum 
also referred to the desirability of the States, in suitable cases, 
forming or joining administrative units large cnough to enable them 
to be fitted into the constitutional structure, as also of conducting 
negotiations with British India, in regard to the future regulation 
of matters of common concern, specially in the economic and financial 
field.”’6 

CABINET MISSION’S PLAN : On 16 May 1946 the Cabinet 
Mission announced the plan, which embodicd their suggestions and 
recommendations towards a solution of the Indian problem. For 
the entry of the States into the proposed Union of India, the Cabinet 
Mission pointed out that “‘Paramountcy could neither be retained 
by the British Crown nor transferred to the new Government.” 
But the rulers had assured the Mission that they ware ready to 
.cooperate in the new development of India. ““‘The precise form 
which the cooperation of the States would take must be a matter 
for negotiation during the building up of the new constitutional 
structure, and it by no means followed that it would be identical 
for all the States.” The Cabinet Mission also proposed that the 
States were to ratain all subjects and powers other than those 
ceded to the Union, nemely foreign affairs, defence and communications. 
In the preliminary stage the States were to be represented on the 
Constituent Assembly by a Negotiating Committee. In the tinal 
Constituent Assembly they were to have appropriate representation 
not exceeding 93 seats and the method of selection was to be 
determined by consultation between the parties concerned. After 
the provincial and group constitutions had been drawn up by the 
three sections of the Constituent Assembly, the representatives of 
the sections and the Indian States would reassemble for the purpose 
of settling the Union constitution. 

In a broadcast on the same day (16 May} the Secretary of 
State, Lord Pethick Lawrence gnd Sir Stafford Cripps asserted that 
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paramountcy could not be handed over to any one and must cease, 
they left the future relationship between the States and the British 
India to negotiations.” “The plan did not deal with the States in 
detail and its vague provisions regarding the association of the States 
with the Constituent Assembly caused some difficulty as regards 
the stage at which they could come in as regular members of 
the Constituent Assembly.”? 

REACTION OF THE AISPC AND THE CONGRESS: Addressing 
the general Council of the AISPC at New Delhi on 8 June 1946, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in his presidential address, pointed out that the 
immediate problems which the States peoples were confronted, were 
“{1) the making of the Indian Constitution, {2} arrangements for 
the interim period, {3} democratisation of the States to bring them 
up to a common level with the rest of India.” He expressed 
his strong disapproval as to the manner in which the Cabinet Mission 
conducted the deliberations, ignoring the representatives of the States 
people. He added, “‘The States’ people claim to speak for themselves 
and they will see to it that they are heard. No one else and 
cretainly not the Rulers, can speak for them.”0 

The General Council of the AISPC also expressed its displeasure 
for: the fact that ‘the representatives of the States’ people were 
completely ignored by the Cabinet delegation in their talks and 
consultations.!! In the proposals of the Cabinet Mission, references 
to the States were regarded as ‘ brief and vague. The Council demanded 
that in the proposed Constituent Assembly, clected representatives 
of the people and not the nominated members of the rulers, should 
participate. For the interim period the General Council suggested 
the creation of an Advisory Council consisting the representatives 
of the provisional Government, of the Rulers and of the people 
of the States, to deal with the matters of common concem. 

In its resolutions of 24 May 1946 the congress Working Committee 
expressed the view that the Constituent Assembly could not be 
formed of two conflicting clements and the manner of selecting: 
States’ representatives to the Constituent Assembly must approximate, 
.s0 far as possible, to the method adopted in the provinces. 

RULERS’ ATTITUDE: The Standing Committee of the Chamber 
of Princes on 10 June 1946 expressed the view that “the Cabinet 
Mission plan provided the necessarw machinery for the attainment 
by India of independence, as well as a fair basis for further negotiations.” 
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The Standing Committee Welcomed the declaration of the Cabinet 
Mission in regard to paramountcy, but pointed out that certain 
adjustments for the interim period were necessary.12? A Negotiating 
Committee was appointed by the Standing Committee as contemplated 
by the Cabinet Mission to arrange discussions with the corresponding 
body of the British Indian Constituent Assembly. 

The Cabinet Misssion Plan, though expressed in the form of 
a recommendation, was rcally in the nature of an award, as the 
Mission had been unable to bring about a general agreement between 
the Congress and the Muslim League.!3 The Congress agreed to 
participate in the Constituent Assembly, where as the Muslim League 
decided not to join in it. However, the Constituent Assembly met 
with all the other members on 9 December 1946. On 21 December 
the Assembly appointed a Negotiating Committee to carry on discussions 
as regards the representatives of the States in the Constituent Assembly, 
with a similar body appointed by the Chamber of Princes. On 
the other hand, the non-cooperation of the Muslim Lcague tended 
to unsettle the Princes’ decision also.!* Taking the situation into 
considcration, some Rulers, specifically the Bhopal group, tried to 
bargain. The Nawab of Bhopal was definitely of opinion that, in 
order to play the role of an cffctive ‘third power’ in the politics 
of India, the Rulers shouid not join the constituent Assembly individually 
and immediately, but should join it enbloc only after they had 
finalised the terms of entry in the Constituent Assembly with British 
‘India.!5 A group of rulers vehemently opposed the declaration of 
objectives by the Constituent Assembly which not only aimed at 
setting up of an independent sovereign Republic composed of Indian 
States and the British India, but also maintained that the powers 
of such a Republic were to be derived from the people. They 
pointed out that the declarations were not in tune with the plan 
of the Cabinet Mission. Ultimately the Chamber of Princes adopted 
a resolution at a conference in Bombay on 29 January 1947, which 
laid down conditions necessary for the rulers’ participation in the 
Constituent Assembly. Public opinion was considerably agitated over 
the statement made Ly some Rulers that if these conditions were 
not accepted by the Congress, they would boycott the Constituent 
Assembly. i6 

Among the rulers, there was a small group, which did not 
stand by the resolution passed, at Bombay. The Ruler of Cochin 
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had as carly as July 1946 announced his inclination to jom the 
Constituent Assembly. Baroda, on 8 February 1947 decided to 
participate and’ a number of Rajputana States were thinking on 
the samc lines. Meanwhile. on 20 February 1947, Prime-minister 
Attlee madé a statement in the British House of Commons that 
power would be transferred to Indian hands by June 1948. This 
declaration introduced an additional clement of urgency. On the 
other hand, Jawaharlal Nehru invited the States’ representatives to 
function forthwith on some of the Committees set up by the Constituent 
Assembly. And some Rulers like Jaipur and Bikaner accepted the 
invitation to work on the different Committees of the Constituent 
Assembly. Though the Nawab of Bhopal tried to dissuade this group 
of rulers, he could not succeed. On 28 April 1947, the representatives 
of the States of Baroda, Bikaner, Cochin, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Patiala 
and Rewa joined the Constituent Assembly.1? Thus there appeared 
a big crack on the united front put up by the Chamber of Princes. 
Subsequently, other States started entering into the Constituent 
Assembly. Representatives of groups, consisting of States which did 
not have individual representation, also fcll in line. 
Addressing the annual session of the AISPC at Gwalior on 
18- April 1947, Jawaharlal Nchru warned that all those States, who 
did not join the Constituent Assembly, would be regarded as hostile 
States and they would have to bear the consequences of being 
so regarded. The Muslim League took strong exception to the spcech 
of Nehru and declared that the Congress had no right to coerce 
the Statcs. “The States were perfectly within their rights in refusing 
to have anything to do with the Constituent Assembly.”!S ‘The 
attitude of the League prompted many princes not to participate 
in the Constituent Asembly and to think of independence and forming 
a third force, but many others felt the necessity of creating a 
strong central Government to fill the vacuum that would be created 
on the lapse of paramountcy. They realised that it would not be 
wise and proper for them to oppose the interests and wishes of 
their people pressing for integration.!? Ultimately a large numbcr 
of Indian rulers entered into the Constituent Assembly against the 
wishes of Bhopal. 
| In the meantime, another development occurred. Both the Cabinet 
Mission and the Political Départment-stressed the necessity of grouping 
of small States (which were not viable and could not be treated 
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‘as federable units} into sizdble units for their representation in 
the Constituent Assembly and their accession to the Indian Federation. 
Some of the rulers of Rajsthan proposed a scheme for the union. 
of all the Rajput States. The rulers of Kathiawar and Punjab also 
started thinking of forming unions in their respective regions. Some 
rulers of the Deccan States formed single union in May 1946. 
The rulers of Orissa and Chhatisgarh States met in a Confcrence 
and desired to form Eastern States Union. The smaller States of 
Central India and Simla Hill followed suit. 

The attitude of the Congress and the AISPC towards the idea 
of the formation of Union of states was not unfavourable, provided 
responsible government was granted to the people. The AISPC in 
its resolution at Gwalior session maintained that 

“Only those States that have a population of about SO lakhs of 
people and a revenue of about 8 crores of rupees couid be considered 
as fit units for the purpose of federal union of India..... The rest 
of the States not capable of answering such standards can only 
exist as suitable groups formed on the basis of geographical conUguity, 
historical yadition and cultural homogencity and linguistic unity. Such 
2 group shall as far as possible come up to the standard of individual 
States and be administered as a composite unit under one of the 
present princes elected by the electorate concerned for the time 
bcing as a constitutional head. The rest of the States shall be absorbed 
into the adjacent appropriate provincial arcas and cease to &2xist 
as Indian States. "20 

PARTITION PLAN: Though the Muslim League joined the interim 
Government later, it refused to participate in the Constituent Assembly 
and insisted on its demand for a separate Pakistan. Finally, the 
Congress leaders yielded to the partition of India. On 3 June 1947, 
Lord Mountbatten announced the plan on behalf of the British 
Govemment that the dominions of India and Pakistan would be 
established. The policy of the Bntish Government towards the Indian 
Staies, contained in the Cabinet Mission memorandum on 12 May 
1946, remained unchanged.2! Next day in a Press Conference he 
gave the first public indication that the date of transfer of power 
would be about 15 August 1947. 22 

With the announcement of the plan the Rulers of Indian States 
were divided in their opinion. Some of the viable States like Bhopal, 
Hyderabad, Travancore etc., talked in terms of independence after 
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the transfer of power. Others such as Bikaner and Patiala stood 
for accession to the Indian Union, while States like Jodhpur and 
Junagadh expressed the desire to join Pakistan. The unity among 
the rulers of the States was broken. Soon after the June declaration, 
the Nawab of Bhopal resigned from the Chancellorship of the Chamber 
of Princes and declared that his State would directly negotiate ‘‘with 
the successor Governments of British India in regard to its intcrest 
and its future political relationship with Pakistan and Hindustan.” 
On his resignation, the ruler of Patiala, then Pro-chancellor took 
over the chancellorship and it was decided by the Standing Committee 
that it was necessary to keep the Chamber alive till the lapse 
of paramountcy. There was, however, a section of rulers who still 
felt that there was need for a strong and effective organisation 
of the States to replace the Chamber.23 The smaller States. on 
the other hand, became apprchensive regarding the attitude of the 
bigger States and felt that they were neglected by this group. The 
conflict of interests stood in the way of the cstablishment of an 
organisation to succeed the Chamber of Princes and, with the 
crystallization of group alignments, the chances of any concerted 
action on the part of the rulers as a body receded.24 

INTERPRETATION OF PARAMOUNTCY: The very concept 
of the lapse of paramountcy was, however, inadmissible to the 
Congress.2° It (Congress) felt concerned, specifically after the 
declaration of the rulers of Bhopal, Hyderabad and Travancore that 
their States would become independent after the Japse of paramountcy. 
The AICC, in its mecting at Delhi on 14 and 15 June 47, repudiated 
the right of any State in India to declare its independence and 
to live in isolation from the rest of India.2¢ It also maintained 
that “the relationship between the Government of India and the 
States would not be exhausted by the lapse of paramountcy. The 
lapse does not lead to independence of the States.?27 

The AISPC, like the Congress. accepted the partition as a bitter 
pill and felt convinced that the partition demanded a strong centre 
at Delhi, the immediate accession of the states to the Indian dominion 
and its reorganisation into viable federal units.28 The Standing 
Commitice of the AISPC, at its meeting held in New Delhi on 
11 and 12 June 47, strongly objected to the interpretation of the 
theory of paramountcy by a section® of the Rulers.?? The lapse 


of paramountcy did not at all mean that any State was free to 
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go out of the Union. The Stinding Committee resolved, “In any 
event it must recognised that on the lapse of paramountcy, sovereignty 
resides in the people of the States and the Princes can only be 
constitutional Rulers embodying the peoples’ sovereignty. Any ruler 
declaring his State independent will thereby express his hostility 
not only to the Indian Union but to his own people. Such an 
act will have to be resisted.” 

M.A.Jinnah, however, contested these views. In a statement, 
issucd on 18 June 1947, he declared that constitutionally and legally 
the States would be independent sovereign States on the termination 
of paramountcy and that they would be free to adopt any course 
they liked.30 

The States Department came into being on 27 June, 1947, 
with Sarder Patel and Abdur Rab Nishtar, as heads of its two 
sections. Sardar Patel issued a statement on 5 July defining the 
policy of the Government of India and inviting the States to accede 
to the dominion on the three subjects of defence, foreign affairs 
and communications in which the common interests of the country 
were involved.3! Negotiations were conducted and barring Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and Junagadh, all the States within the geographical limits 
of India had acceded to the Indian Dominion by 15 August, 1947.32 

The Instruments of Accession executed by the rulers provided 
for the accession of States to the dominion of India on three subjects. 
But this was applicable only in case of 140 States, who were 
members of Chamber of Princes and exercised full jurisdiction. The 
States, in respect of which the Crown Representative exercised certain 
powers and jurisdiction, signed Instruments of Accession, which 
also provided for the exercise of similar powers and jurisdiction 
by the dominion Government.33 

AGITATION IN THE ORISSA STATES: ‘““With the advent of 
independence, the popular urge in the States for attaining the same 
measure of freedom as was enjoyed by the people in the provinces 
gained momentum and unleashed strong movements for the transfer 
of power from the rulers to the people.”34 So far as the larger 
States were concerned, like Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore etc., 
they could in course of time develop an administrative structure 
which was comparable in some raspects with the provincial models. 
But, despite this development, they failed to satisfy the aspirations 
of the people, who were deeply influenced by the Indian national 
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movement. As a result, these States failed to enlist the support 
of the masses and could not, therefore, withstand the removal of 
the prop of the British power.3? 

On the other hand the position of the smaller States was still 
worse. “With the best will in the world, these small units did 
not have the resources to stand upto popular agitation, nor could 
they afford the machinery for a self-sufficient and progressive democratic 
set-up.””236 They were unable to provide an administration, capable 
of discharging the clementary functions of a Government. “‘Such 
States could hardly have a base to stand upon when the Britishers 
withdrew. 3? 

Addressing the special session of the Assembly (27-29 August, 
1947), the Governor of Orissa, KN. Katju said, ““‘These States 
(Eastern States} geographically and historically form part of ancient 
Orissa and their people share with you a common culture, a common 
language and a common tradition and outlook on life. All these 
States have recently formed a federation of their own and have 
all joined constituent Assembly. Union of these States with the 


province is a consummation devoutly to be worked for and prayed 


for...."138 


The first Conference of the Orissa and C.P. Regional Council 
of the AISPC was convened at Cuttack on 1 March 1947 and 
delegates from 15 affiliated organisations like Prajamandals of different 
States attended. 3° A Working Committee 40 was formed with 
Sarangadhar Das as President, to carry on the agitation in the States 
and to represent the view points of the States’ people in a systematic 
way. The objective of the popular movement in the States then 
was to secure sovercign rights for the people to be on a par 
with the provinces and to work for the merger of the small States 
into the neighbouring provinces.4! 

The Rulers on the other hand, were trying practically to stom 
the tide of this popular upsurge i1+ a bid to perpetuate their autocracy. 
They were employing new tactics in setting up rival organizations 
to that of Prajamandais, consisting of all reactionary elements, and 
int inciting the ignorant aboriginal people to come to clash with 
popular organizations. which had enrolled both aboriginal and 
non-aboriginal as members and whose peogramme accorded top-pHory 
to the immediate upliftment of the’ ‘Adibasis and Harijans’32 Such 
a linc of action was highly dangerous not only to the people of 
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the States, but to the whole of lidia. In Nilgiri, Mayurbhanj, Seraikella, 
Kharsawan, Athamalik, Bamra and Dhenkanal, simple aboriginal folks 
were incited against the non-aboriginals.43 

DHENKANAL: The conclusion of the war and the impending 
transfer of power had generated a tremendous sense of confidence 
among the people of Dhenkanal and they acted with added vigour 
and spirit for achieving their goal. With the gradual release of the 
political prisoners of the State, the Prajamandal got set for a fresh 
spate of activity. Mcetings and processions were carried on throughout 
the State. The two main demands of the Prajamandal were the 
restoration of civil liberties and the immediate introduction of the 
representative government. 

This last phase of the movement in the State got a massive 
boost by the formation of Garjat Chhatra Samilani (Statcs’ Students’ 
Conference) at Cuttack.“ The student leaders like Nanda Patanaik, 
Gopal Mishra, Basant Mishra, Sribatsa Naik ctc., helped to a great 
extent to carry forward the work of the Orissa States’ Peoples’ 
Conference and the Prajamandals in the States.4° Frequent clandestine 
meetings were organised to carry on deliberations for formulating 
the coursc of action. The residence of Professor Dayanidhi Patanaik 
of KRevenshaw College at Cuttack (where his brother Harmohan 
.Patanaik, the prominent lcader cf Dhenkanal Prajamandal was staying) 
was the rendezvous of all the activists and the sympathisers.40 
Not only the student leaders but also the Prajamandal workers 
from Dhenkanal, like Lakshmidhar Sahu, Braja Patanaik, Kailash 
Mohanty etc., used to meet there. The veteran Congress leaders 
like Naba Krishna Choudhury, Malati Choudhury, ctc., alongwith 
the Communists like Rama Chandra Mishra, Lokanath Choudhury 
etc., were very active in guiding and inspiring the student leaders 
to forge ahcad.4? The students had established links with different 
persons and Institutions who were sympathetic to the cause of 
the states’ People’ movement. The enthusiasm of the Prajamandal 
workers reached its peak and the movement gathered momentum 
also because of the formation of the Congress ministry in Orissa 
under the leadership of H.K. Mahatab. Though there was a difference 
of opinion between the Congrces on the one hand and the communists 
and socialists on the other, that did not obstruct the cause of 
the Prajamandal. Amidst divergence of opinion and views amongst 
the political parties, Lakshmidhar Sahu, the prominent Prajamandal 
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leader, with a band of non-aligned workers carried on the movement 
in Dhenkanal drawing support and cooperation from all of them.?8 

The volunteer corps, which was raised only with 40 members, 
could become a disciplined army of 1500. 4? They were taught 
to sacrifice their lives for the cause of the people. ‘They accepted 
the principles of non-violence, total prohibition and rejection of 
untouchability. They also used to take special care for village sanitation. 
They were adept in the art of offering non-violent Satyagraha. They 
used to march-in uniforms through different villages singing Prajamandal 
songs and chanting slogans against the State administration. Their 
main duty was to mobilise public opinion against the administration 
by organising mcetings and other mass-contact programmes. 

The volunteer organisation was very secular in its outlook. There 
was no rcligious, caste and class difference. Persons from both 
high and low castes were recruited as members. “‘Adibasis and 
Harijans’’ were treated equally with the members of the high castes. 
When processions were organised the members of the depressed 
classes used to march in the forcfront with flags in their hands. 
Community dining went a long way in preaching equality of all 
castes. Caste Hindus and FHarijans used to take their food together. 
“Even the Prajamandal ‘leaders allowed the Harijans to enter the 
Hindu temples. Though it created a flutter among the orthodox 
sections, it went a long way in binding the Harijans solidly to 
the cause of the Prajamandal. The Ruler, despite many an attempt, 
could not be able to divide the ranks of the people, as it happened 
in case of Nilgin. 

An important feature of the movement in this final phase was 
that a vast majority of the employees of the State administration 
supported the cause of the Prajamandal either openly or secretly. 
No longer did they afford to be-little the importance of the Prajamandal 
movement. The Dewan of the State, Bhabadev Sarkar, had established 
secret links with the Prajamandal and had assured to hand-over 
power to the peoples’ organisation at the Opportune moment bypassing 
the authority of the Ruler.°° The erosion of the authority of the 
Ruler in the State administration, which was partially 
1942 movement, became more glaring in the last phase. 

_ Because of oppression and mal-adiministration in Dhenkanal, the 
Political Department sent S.K. Srivastav and T. Sat 
two ministers, and the Ruler w 


felt during 


yanarayan, as 
as asked to stay out of the State. 
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In August 1946 he (Ruler) relurned to the State. Compelled by 
the circumstances, there was no marked change in his style of 
functioning. But the people went on undaunted exerting pressure 
on the administration. 

In a Prajamandal meeting held on 20 December 1946, under 
the presidentship of Braja Kishore Dhal, it was resolved that the 
people did not want their tyrant Ruler, but amalgamation of their 
State with the province... ! 

In another meeting at Annapurna Hat in the Parjang areca on 
6 January 47, Baishnab Charan Patanaik explained to the people, 
the necessity of amalgamating the States with the province. 2? He 
demanded that only elected members should go to the Constituent 
Assembly and that the Committee proposed to be formed by the 
State administration for drafting the rules of the Legislative Assembly 
should also consist only of members elected by the people. A meeting 
was organised at Dhalpur on 15 January where speakers like Maheswar 
Subahusingh and Narottam Das also spoke on the same line.23 

Towards the end of March 47, the communists headed by 
Baishnab Charan Patanaik and Sarat Chandra Patanaik, organised 
a meeting at Kharagprasad in Dhenkanal State.24 Biswanath Mukherjee, 
the communist leader from Calcutta, attended this mecting. The 
speakers criticised the arrangement for the distribution of the controlled 
commodities in the State. The Praja Parishad was denounced on 
the ground that the majority of its members were the nominees 
of the Ruler. They also advocated equal distribution of land among 
the peasants and the abolition of rent-free grants. The Ruler and 
the State administration came under scathing criticism. AS many 
as five Congress meetings were organised in the first half of April 
in the State. 5? Among other things, a demand for the return of 
the collective fines, collected during the 42 moveinent, was made. 

In the meantime, protracted negotiations were carried on between 
the State administration and the Prajamandal with a view to introducing 
responsible government. Though the Chief Minister used to represent 
the Ruler, the latter took part in the discussion with the Prajamandal. 
Agreciments were reached on certain points. But on the question 
of the formation of the Council of Ministers in the interim period, 
pending the establishment of the responsible government, there was 
acute difference of opinion.20 Then the Ruler told the Prajamandal 
leaders that he was advised by Gandhiji, whom he had met at 
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Calcutta, to discuss with Sardar Patcl, the Minister of States, about 
the constitutional changes to be introduced in the State. So the 
negotiations, which were carried on for a period extending over 
eight months, broke down in September 47. On the other hand, 
the Ministry of States of the Government of India opined that the 
question of constitutional reforms for Dhenkanal was primarily a 
matter between the Ruler and the people of the State and should 
be settled in consultation with the leaders of the political parties 
in the State.>? 

On the other hand, the Ruler of Dhenkanal had issued a secret 
jetter to all the Rulers (D.O.No.134/P/47 dated 17 September 47) 
requesting them to be united in curbing the activitics of the Prajamandals, 
who were making unreasonable demands at the instance of the 
Eastern States Regional Council.38 ‘The rulers of Dhenkanal, Seraikclla 
and Patna were then in consultation with Bhopal and Tyderabad 
and had sought their instructions about the future course of action 
to be adopted by the Orissa-rulers.?? It was also rcported that 
the second brother of the ruler of Dhenkanal was frequently sccen 
in the company of Muslim Leaguers and was making anti-Congress 
propaganda to discredit the government of Orissa. 

The Ruler, in his bid to combat the Prajamandal activitics, 
tried to foment communal trouble through his agents. His hirelings 
managed to get together some Brahmins, who were promised their 
Brahmottar lands in perpetuity. They also promised land to the 
landless Harijans and tried to organise them with a view to creating 
disturbances. Complaints against the Prajamandal were frequently 
sent to Sardar Patel and others. A parallel organisation namely Dhenkanal 
Praja Samilani (Dhenkanal Peoples’ conference) was created with 
the patronage from the State administration, which carried on a 
systematic propaganda against the amalgamation of the State with 
the province. The Ruler, during these fateful days, remained intentionally 
absent from the State for two reasons, to avoid transfer of power 
and to show that he was not responsible for the disturbances, 
if any. 1 

With the attainment of independence, the leaders of the Pra  Jjamandal 
were confronted with a crisis, because of the divergence of opinion 
ସହ as regards the nature of the future set-up of the 
State.°® When a section of the lzadership wanted full control of 
the government by the Prajamandal, the other group wanted the 
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installation of a ministry comprising both ‘Prajamanda!l members and 
some nominees of the Ruler. But still another section advocated 
the outright merger of the State with the Province of Orissa. However, 
they were all one in curbing the power and the influence of the 
Ruler first and worked for achieving this end. 

After the break-down of the negotiations, the Prajamandal carried 
on massive preparations to launch a fight in a grand scale and 
it was decided to form the Azad (independent) government, with 
its headquarters to be located near Jenapur, on the border of the 
district of Cuttack.°3 Soon after the formation of the government 
their plan was to capture the Police Stations, occupy villages and 
to paralyse the administration completely. 

Baishnab Charan Patnaik, it was reported by the Intelligence 
Department, recruited some voluntcers and trained them in the use 
of fire-arms and other weapons.©* He was on the lookout for arms 
to terrorise the State joint Police force. He had established contacts 
with the leading communist workers of Orissa and Bengal, who 
assured him all help for the success of the plan of ‘Direct action’, 
to wrest power from the Ruler. 

„ The Prajamandal became ready to face any eventualities and 
it was reported that about 10,000 volunteers were enrolled to launch 
the agitation, in case the power was not transferred to a popular 
ministry.©5 Both the Congress and commwnists strove to achieve 
the goal sct by the State Prajamandal. 

On 17 November, 1947, the Working Committee of the 
Prajamandal demanded that powers be handed over to the popular 
ministry and threatened the Ruler of serious consequences in case 
of non-compliance.©®© Again, on 20 November, an ultimatum was 
served on the State administration for the withdrawal of Joint Police 
force from the State by the morning of 23 November and asked 
the employees of the administration to declare their unconditional 
allegiance to the Prajamandal.°” The cntire administration in the 
State came to a standstill. 

During this period the Ruler was at Calcutta and from there 
sent a message to the Prajamandal to wait till 7 December 1947, 
when ‘he would be able to transfer power to a popular ministry. 
There upon, the Prajamandal declared that if the transfer of power 
was not made on that day, the Ruler would be responsible for 
the situation that would arise afterwards. 
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In the meantime, the Ruler requested the Ministry of States 
to intervene and personally met Sardar Patel, the minister and V.P. 
Menon, the Secretary of the States Department. On 4 December, 
YP Menon tclegraphically advised Sarangdhar Das, the President 
or the Regional Council and H.K. Mahatab, the Premier of Orissa, 
10 advise the Prajamandal of Dhenkanal to postpone the agitation 
in cw of the ensuing Rulers’ conference at Cuttack, where the 
matte” » 2uld be discussed.¢8 Accordingly, the Prajamandalwas advised 
to stop the agitation pending the decision at Cuttack and the advice 
was accepted. In a message to the Ministry of States, Krutibas 
Pradhan. the Secretary of the Prajamandal, urged the dominion 
government to take over the full administration of Dhenkanal and 
to institute an enquiry about the past and present activitics of the 
Ruler.6? 

TALCHER: Though after the World War, political prisoners 
were released in different States, Talcher proved to be an exception. 
‘Faicher administration neither freed the prisoners nor withdrew the 
warrants of arrest against the absconders. Pressure was mounted 
upon the State from all sides. The AISPC and the Congress ~of 
Orissa pleaded for the samc. At last, it was towards the end of 
1946, that the political prisoners were released and the warrants 
were withdrawn against all exccpt Pabitramohan Pradhan.!? 

After the release of the potitical prisoners the Prajamandal became 
active and dcmanded the introduction of responsible goverment 
in the Statc. Meetings and processions were organised throughout 
the Statc for the ventilation of the grievances of the people. But 
the Ruler showed a reactionary attitude even at that stage. From 
June 1946, the Prajamandal tock-up the labour problem in the 
State.” A meeting of the coaliminers of the State was organised 
and a trade union was formed. Biswanath Das, the ex-Prime Minister 
of Onssa, who was present in the mecting, addressed them. Bichhiunda 
Chandra Pradhan, the veteran Prajamandatl leader, remained in charge 
of the trade union organisation. 

Despite repeated demands of the Provincial Congress Committee 
‘of Orissa, the AISPC and the Regional Council, to withdraw the 
werrant of arrest against Pabitramohan Pradhan, the ruler of Talcher 
did not pay any heed. He insisted on tlie surrender of Pabitramohan.! 2 
Gandhiji and H.K. Mahatab also advised him to surrender.’3 But 
Pabitramohan Pradhan did not agree to do so. For about 4 years 
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and 7 months he remained” outside Orissa as an absconder. He 
came back secretly to Orissa and rcached Puri on 12 May 1947. 
74 After his arrival he moved from place to place in disguise. During 
this period he established contact with a number of provincial leaders. 
He discussed the future plan of action in Orissa States with Sarangadhar 
Das, the President of the Regional Council. There was no marked 
change in the attitude of the Rulers of Orissa and it was strange 
that even after the achievement of independence, they did not read 
the writings on the wall. In the meantime, the Regional Council 
was planning to launch a massive campaign in the States. Pabitramohan 
Pradhan was engaged by the Regional Council in organisational and 
consiitutional works.’” On 29 August 1947, the State administration 
succumbed to pressure from all sides and withdrew the warrant 
of arrest against him.”0 He entered the State of Talcher on 6 
September ??” and his presence made the Prajamandal! more active. 
He intensified the movement throughout the State by undertaking 
tours to different villages. In the process, he collected as many 
as 10 thousand volunteers. 8 

MERGER OF THE STATES WITH THE PROVINCE: The 
presence of a number of small States in between the districts of 
the province of Orissa created enormous administrative difficulties 
and it was clear that “unless the problem is effectively solved, 
the existence of the States and the province of Orissa may be 
at stake.” The Attlee Sub-Committee of the Simon Commission 
{1930}, which was setup for the purpose of examining the question 
of a separate province for Orissa, had opined that the problem 
of the existence of the States all round the districts of Orissa 
was a serious onc. The Sub-Committee expressed the view that 
“The Orissa feudatory States, which are not part of British India, 
should be brought into relationship with any administrative set-up 
for Orissa.” Subsequent Committees of inquiry relating to the setting 
up of Orissa as a separate province were all of the opinion that 
the problem of Orissa States could not be divorced from that of 
the rest of the province.80 Although Orissa was made a separate 
province, no action was taken to implement the recommendations 
for integrating the Orissa States with the province. 

The non-official Orissa States’ Enquiry Committee, which published 
its report in 1939, strongly recommended the amalgamation of the 
States with the province of Orissa. The recommendation received 
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general support from many quarters but was cleanly forgotten in 
the din and bustle of the war, “‘but the Rulers and officers of 
the Political Department took a serious note of it and proceeded 
systematically to sce that no integration of any kind took place 
between the States and the province.”81 

When the Cabinet Mission visited India in Apnil 1946, HL.K. 
Mahatab submitted a memorandum, published by the Provincial 
Congress Committee pleading for the amalgamation of the Orissa 
States with the province of Orissa. The claim for amalgamation 
in the memorandum was based on historical, geographical, cultural, 
legal and economic grounds. Though the Cabinct Mission was found 
to be impressed by the arguments put forward in the memorandum. 
“the Political Department and the Rulers were manocuvring at the 
back to sidctrack the issue of merger.”82 Rather they worked sincerely 
for the formation of a Union or confederation of these small Statcs. 
In a note presented to the Resident, Eastern States on 30 July 
46,-the Ruler of Sceraikella protested strongly against the plea for 
amalgamation and cven went on to cxpress that “‘to hand over 
the States to such unscrupulous people of narrow minded vision 
and jow capacity will be a inost treacherous and unjustified act 
and a gross exploitation of the true interest of the Statos- the 
Rulers and the people of the States.”83 He even suggested that 
“such an attempt should be resisted by all means and power and 
at any cost.” Ultimately no result was achieved by placing the 
matter before the Cabinet Mission. The Cabinet Mission did mot 
get time ““to pass from the general to the-particular or to deal 
with Orissa States, except in the context of the States as a whole.“ 84 
After all the purpose of the Mission was to help in laying down 
the broad lines of settlement which would facilitate the peaceful 
transfer of power and “‘not to resolve secondary problems relating 
to particular arcas and authorities.” However, in a statement on 
16 May 46, the Cabinet Mission pointed out that a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of Indian States could be achieved buy mutuit} 
negotiations. The Viceroy also hoped that “* fF 


\ an association satisfactory 
alike to the Province and the States w 


a ill be achieved as 2 result 
of the negotiations contemplated in para 14 of the Cabinet Mission 
statement of 16 May.”85 

On the other hand the memérandum to the Cabinet Mission 
and the press reports about the efforts for the amalgamation of 
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the Orissa States with tbe Province created a great deal of 
misunderstanding, bitterness and suspicion in the minds of the Rulers. 
In order to assuage their feeling H.K. Mahatab, who became the 
Prime-minister of the Province on 23 April, 1946, had to write 
circular letters to all of them (Rulers), clarifying his stand on the 
question of amalgamation.8® This clarification was rather a modification 
and moderation of his carlier views. He pointed out, “When I 
say, that Orissa States should be amalgamated with the Province 
of Orissa, I do not mean that the dynasties of the Rulers or their 
titles to the privy purse should be abolished and the Rulers should 
be treated as so many laymen of the future Province- What I 
mean is this, that for the interest of both the States and the Province, 
there should be some sort of coordination without which it is clear 
to me, neither the States nor the Province can prosper in the 
present circumstances.” He further suggested, “‘with regard to 
administration and planning if both parts of Orissa will combine, 
cach one of them must give something to the other for the common 
good.” He made it clear that the abolition of dynasties or of the 
privy pursc, was not contemplated by any one and all constitutional 
legal steps might be taken to safeguard them. He further clarified 
that the word ‘amalgamation’ or ‘one common administration’, “all 
these: ‘expressions bear the same meaning and implication.”8? It 
did not mean subordination of one to the other. 

The response to the letter of the Premier was on the whole 
encouraging. Manv of the Rulers concerned agreed that there should 
be mutual discussions between the authorities of the States and 
the Province. But the Ruler of Baramba, a tiny State, submitted 
a peculiar note suggesting that the districts of the Province were 
at one time States under the Rulers and it would be a good idea 
to give back these areas to the descendants of the late Rulers 
and form a confederation of the States.88 Any way the Rulers 
of the Eastern States met in a Conference at Calcutta on 16-18 
July 1946 and decided to form a federal union of the Orissa and 
Chhatisgarh States.8? Among other things a Special Committee of 
the Rulers was sct-up to act as ‘Regional Negotiating Committee’ 
to discuss matters of common concern with the various bodies 
and interests at the appropriate time. The Resident of the Fastern 
States was present in the Conference and encouraged such a move. 
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However, H.K. Mahatab pursued his plan of administrative 
collaboration with the States. He clearly envisaged that merger was 
the only solution and administrative collaboration between the States 
and the Province was the first stage of the merger.?° In his bid 
to secure cooperation between th¢ States and the Province, he 
met informally some Rulers of Orissa States in the presence of 
the Political Agent at Sambalpur on 16 October 1946. In course 
of his speech he laid emphasis on the desirability of one administration 
for both the States and the Province, in the absence of which 
each part would be weak in comparison with the other units of 
India. He pleaded “‘with regard to administration of law and order, 
food and cloth, control of river systems, development of 
communications, organisation of public health, development of 
education and every other matter relating to the welfare of the 
people of both the States and the Province, it is necessary that 
there should be joint planning and joint administration.””! Though 
the discussion lasted for six hours, nothing substantial emerged out 
of it. H.K. Mahatab then took up the matter with the Nawab of 
Bhopal, the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, with regard 
to the situation in the Eastern States. It was felt necessary that 
some arrangement . for administrative. financial and cconomic 
collaboration between the two parties should be arrived at by mutual 
understanding and agreement. But this overture did not yield any 
result, in the direction of the desired aiin of collaboration. 

The Standing Committee of the AISPC in a mceting at New 
Delhi on 11 June, 46 passed a resolution making it clear that 
its demand for responsible government under the acgis of the Ruler, 
could only apply to the bigger States. Resolving particularly about 
the small Orissa States, the Standing Committee maintained that 
these States “which were constituted in recent times and are even 
now more in the nature of Estates than of States,” should. be 
amalgamated with the Province of Orissa.?? In the meantime, the 
anti-State propaganda in Orissa gathered momentum. Individual 
Congressmen and the press demanded complete merger of the States 
with the Province. In the press the proposal was still described 
as amalgamation of the Orissa States with the Province, whereas, 
what was aimed at, then, was a single administration, while retaining 
the States as units.?? This type of publicity created a great deal 
of suspicion among the Rulers about the real desire of the Political 
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leaders of Orissa. The Rufers were aggrieved about the manner 
in which they felt that pressure was being exerted upon them to 
enter into closer relationship with the Province.?4 The first session 
of the Orissa and C.P. Regional Council of the AISPC was convened 
at Cuttack on | March 47 and passed a resolution, urging upon 
the Eastern States, “to abandon the scheme {Eastern States Federal 
Union) and devise ways and means for establishing mutual contact 
with the provinces around, in order that distinct and complete linguistic 
units under the free and federated India may be carved out and 
administrative, cultural and economic collaboration might be established 
by way of united constitutional arrangement, conferring full democratic 
rights to the people of the States.” 

EASTERN STATES FEDERAL UNION: On the other hand, 
the Rulers of Orissa and Chhatisgarh States met at Raipur and 
formed the Eastern States Union, which started functioning from 
1 August 1947. But the bigger States, like Mayurbhanj and Bastar, 
as well as some of the smaller States, kept out of the Union.95 
The Union adopted a constitution with a Prime Minister, a Chicf 
Secretary, a Joint Police Organisation and an Appellate Court, but 
there was no popular legislature. The constitution was an eye wash 
and transferred no rcal power to the people. The Joint Police: 
Organisation was headed by an Englishman as Inspector General 
and the police force contained a large number of Muslims and 
Punjabi elements. ‘‘One could imagine the effect upon public opinion 
of the employment of such a force against background of the communal 
situation in the country in the latter part of 1947.”°96 

This undemocratic Union of the Rulers was stoutly opposed 
by the people and in almost every State there was political ferment. 
The Orissa and Chhatisgarh Regional Council, in a meeting at Cuttack 
on 10 August 47, condemned the Eastern States Union Act and 
urged the inclusion of Orissa States with the Province of Orissa.?? 
An ultimatum was served on the Rulers that unless the peoples’ 
demands were conceded by Apnl 1948, a movement would be 
launched. The Regional Council also called upon the people to 
resist the undemocratic conduct of the Rulers. Since its Ludhiana 
session in 1939, the AISPC consistently demanded that all tiny 
States like those of Orissa should be amalgamated with the neighbouring 
Provinces. After the formation of the Eastern States Union, the 
Standing Committee‘ of the AISPC, in its Delhi meeting 
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on 22 October 47, again reiterated its stand and pointed out that 
the constitution of the Eastern States Union was entirely undemocratic, 
reactionary and arbitrary.?S The Committee also approved of the 
attitude of th¢ ‘Orissa and C.P.Regional Council’ as regards the 
Eastern States Union was concerned. Finally, the Standing Committee 
of the AISPC demanded that, “in view of the wholly unsatisfactory 
nature of this constitution as well as of several individual constitutions 
of various States in this region... these small States... must be merged 
into the neighbouring provinces of the Orissa and C.P. This is 
the only way in which these small principalitics can be democratised 
and the people enabled to function fully in free India.” 
Alongwith the attempts at the creation of the Eastern States 
Federal Union, some Rulers systematically carried on activitics against 
the plan of collaboration with the Province. The Ruler of Patna 
propounded the theory that the district of Sambalpur was not a 
part of Orissa, but at onc time formed the so-called ‘Koshal’ territory. 
The Rulers of Patna had always claimed that they were unjustly 
deprived of certain Sambalpur territory by the British, when they 
look over from the Marathas. The ultimate aim of the Ruler” of 
Patna was to unify Sambalpur with his own Statc. ‘According to 
his plan as soon as Eastern States Federation would -be able to’ 
stand up, Sambalpur and Angul would join the Federation.”?? To 
achieve this objective, it was felt necessary to generate a fecling 
of secession in Sambalpur. The much sought opportunity was made 
available to him, when the preliminary survey work of the Hirakud 
Dam Project (Mahanadi Valley Project) was started in 1946. The 
execution of this project necessitated the immersion of morc than 
100 villages. Land acquisition on such a large scale necessarily 
created resentment amongst the people and the Rulers of Orissa 
tried to exploit the situation. This was made an issue of scparation 
of Sambalpur from Orissa. The anti-Hirakud Dam agitation was 
carried on at a high pitch. The Orissa Government charged the 
Ruler of Patna with having inspired the agitation. The movement 
for amalgamating Sambalpur with the Eastern Statcs and forming 
the ‘Koshal’ Province was launched only as a counter ‘blast to the 
move for the amalgamation of the States with the province of Orissa.!00- 
All possible steps were taken by the Government of Orissa to 
combat the separatist agitation. The ‘hatter was taken up by the 
Viceroy and ultimately it was brought under control. 
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In another move the Political Department was planning to group 
together the Eastern States and attach it to Hyderabad, so that 
-it would be- too strong a unit to succumb to any kind of pressure 
from independent Jndia.!0! The State of Bastar was proposed to 
be the connecting link between Hyderabad and the Eastern States. 
Authentic information was also received that emissaries of the Rulers 
of Orissa were sent to Hyderabad for negotiation.102? But soon 
after the attainment of independence, whatever plans either the 
Political: Department or the Rulers were hatching, were frustrated 
by the quick action taken by the Government of India. 

The reaction of the common people to the said scheme of 
the formation of Koshal!l State was not favourable. The desire of 
the great majority of the people in the Oriya speaking States was 
to come under the same administration as the people in the Province, 
so that they could march together towards the goal of free and 
federal India.!03 Public meetings were organised in many of those 
Statcs and resolutions were carried on demanding the merger of 
the small States into the neighbouring Provinces, popular representation 
in the Constituent Assembly and the introduction of full democratic 
Institutions as in the Provinces. 

STATES DEPARTMENT: When the States Department was 
created, H.K. Mahatab, the Premier of Orissa, submitted a memorandum 
to Sardar Patc!, stressing the need for closer cooperation between 
the administration of the States and that of the Province.!04 He 
described the various administrative difficulties created by the States 
being interspersed in the Province of Orissa. The most important 
difficulties were related to law and order, excise (smuggling across 
the border), the administration of controls especially in regard to 
food, cloth and yarn, the development of communications, river 
valley projects etc. For the solution of the problem of the Orissa 
States, the premier suggested, on the analogy of the solution applicd 
in Burma, ‘where the Shan states had created a similar problem, 
that “a similar plan may be adopted for Orissa and there may 
be formed a federation of Orissa States to be administered jointly 
with the province of Orissa for certain common purposes.” 105 

NILGIRI INCIDENT: After the achievement of independence, there was 
acute trouble in the small State of Nilgiri, adjacent to the district of Balasorc. 
An unsatisfactory situation was created “due to the reported determination 
of the Ruler to suppress the Praéjamandal and the movement sponsored 
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by it to secure responsible Government in the State.”!06 The Ruler 
had succeeded in forming a party of his own consisting mostly 
of aboriginals and had, besides, recruited a number of Gurkha armed 
guards for his police force and obtained two platoons of armed 
police consisting mostly of Punjabi-Muslims from the Eastern States’ 
joint police force. “The just or fancied grievance of the aboriginal 
supporters of the Ruler were exploited to put them in a rebellious 
mood and to induce them to imagine that the Prajamandal party 
were responsible for all their shortcomings, for their inferior position 
in the economic and social life of the State and indced for ali 
wrongs done to them in the past.” 107 They were instigated by 
the State administration to loot and set the houses of the Prajamandal 
leaders on fire. When active encouragement was given to them 
to do certain things, they did not remain within the bounds and 
went on indiscriminate rampage. This resulted in complete anarchy 
in the State. “‘It was obviously not possible for the Government 
of Orissa to watch these developments in a neighbouring State 
with complete unconcem.”!08 Regular reports about the state of 
affairs in Nilgiri were sent to the States Ministry and Government 
of Orissa pressed for early action, as “‘it was not safc to ‘allow 
Jawlessness-.to prevail in a neighbouring area, in the interest of 
the administration of the province itself.” After duc consideration 
of the facts presented to them, the Dominion Government authorised 
the Provincial Government to take over the administration of the 
State and restore law and order. In the meantime the entire 
administration of Nilgiri had been paralysed and there was complete 
lawlessness and anarchy. Accordingly, on the moming of 14 November, 
47, the District Magistrate of Balasore was authorised to proceed 
to Nilgiri to take over the administration from the Ruler. A telegram 
was sent to the Eastern States Union .at Raigarh requesting them 
to withdraw their force from Nilgiri in view of the Dominion 
Government's decision to take over its administration. The Orissa 
military police marched to Nilgiri from Balasore amidst warm and 
enthusiastic welcome of thousands of people on the way. They 
disarmed the Union police and the Ruler was wise enough not 
to offer any futile resistance. On arrival at the headquarters at 
about mid-day on 14 November, the District Officer contacted the 
Ruler, who voluntarily handed over,the administration of the State 
and issued a proclamation “expressing his gratitude to the Dominion 
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Government in coming to his help and enjoining on all his subjects 
and his State officials to extend their fullest support and cooperation 
to the new administration.” 0’ The administration of Nilgiri was 
carried on by the Orissa Government as an occupied territory till 
the 1 Tanvary 1948, when the occupation was legalised as merger. 

After the take-over of the administration of Nilgiri on 20 November 
47, the States Ministry convened a meeting to consider the constitutional 
futurc of the Orissa States. The meeting was attended, among others, 
by H.K. Mahatab, the premier of Orissa, Secretary and Additional 
Secretary of the Ministry of States and the Regional Commissioner 
of Sambalpur. Three conclusions were reached; first, that the Eastern 
States Union should not be recognised by the Government of India, 
secondly that, ‘B’ and ‘C’ class States should be asked to agree 
to common administration of certain subjects by the Provincial 
Government and thirdly, that the States Ministry should call a mecting 
of the rulers of ‘B’ and ‘C’ class States at Cuttack sometime in 
December.!10 ‘The conclusions were tentative in nature and the 
issuc was kept wide open. 

The next day the Secretary of the States Department apprised 
the Minister, Sardar Patel, with the tentative conclusions, which 
had been reached at the meeting with H.K. Mahatab and others. 
Discussion with the. minister was also made on the problems of 
smaller States. The States Ministry had taken a serious note of 
the fact that with the transfer of power, there was increasing agitation 
in the Orisa States for responsible Government. The Minister was 
not at all in favour of according recognition to the Eastern States 
Union. The Union was not a homogeneous unit, nor could it be 
justified on linguistic, ethnical or geographical considerations. The 
Minister felt that ““‘a Union which was unreprcesentative even in 
relation to the rulers and which paid no heed to the rights of 
the people had no justification to exist.”!!! He was also against 
the formation of two separate unions, of the Orissa States on the 
once hand and the Chhatisgarh States on the other. 

As for H.K. Mahatab’s proposal, that a series of subjects {as 
mentioned in the memorandum on Orissa and Orissa States submitted 
to Sardar Patcl after the creation of the States Ministry) which 
could be administered by the Province for these States for the 
mutual advantage of both, it was found unsuitable to solve the 
problem of the smaller States, It was feared that it could only 
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result in friction and bad Government. Sardar patel was prepared 
to go all out to secure the merger of all three classes of Orissa 
States with the province of Orissa.1!2 This stand of the Minister 
was ‘contrary to the assurances held out in his own statement 
of 5 July and in Lord Mountbatten’s address to the Chamber of 
Princes on 25 July, 1947”’. Sardar Patcl maintained that those States 
did not have the capacity to survive. By securing their merger, 
4“ the Government of India would only be savig the Rulers from 
the fury of their subjects newly awakened to the consciousness 
of their rights.” 13 While the Secretary of the States was keen 
on maintaining the constitutional position, Sardar Patcl would be 
credited for pursuing a realistic approach. 

‘The States Ministry then concentrated on the problems that 
would arise in the event of the acceptance by the Rulers of the 
Orissa States of the proposal of merger. The chicf problem was 
pertaining to the privy purse. Jn the formula that was devised 
(subsequently known as the Eastern States formula}, the Rulers 
were to get 15% on the first lakh of the annual revenue, 10% 
on the next four lakhs and 7.5% on all revenues above five lakhs, 
subject to the muximum of 10 lakhs.!!4 ‘The financial year of 
1945-46;.. was taken” as the basic year for ascertaining the privy 
purse. It was also decided that the privy purse would be tax free. 
Certain private properties, including palaces, were conceded and 
the personal privileges of the Ruler, his wife, his mother, the 
heir-apparent and his wife, were to be guaranteed. ““‘The basic 
idea was that the Government of India should not create, as an 
aftermath of the merger, any social or economic problems for the 
Rulers or their numerous dcpendents.”!!5 It was also found 
advantageous on the part of Government of India, “taking over 
the States and then employing the agency of the provincial Governments 
for their administration, for then, at any rate until the new constitution 
was framed, the Government of India could retain control over 
provincial Governments in respect of the administration of these 
arcas.” The Law Ministry then drafted a merger agreement depicting 
all points in 5 articles. These proposals of the States Ministry were 
accepted by the Central Finance Minister and the premier of Orissa 
as reasonable. 

RIFT IN THE EASTERN STATES UNION: In the meantime, 
there emerged a new development, which atrengthened the grip 
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of the States ministry. Difference of opinion surfaced in the Eastern 
States Union as some subscribed the view of scrapping it completely, 
while some others were inclined towards cooperation with the provinces 
and one or two small States were even prepared for merger with 
the neighbouring provinces on the ground that they did neither 
have the resources nor the machinery for the functioning of full 
responsible government.!!6¢ The Ruler of Khairagarh, at a meeting 
of the council of Rulers, submitted a note, “‘favouring full and 
unconditional cooperation with the neighbouring provinces, including, 
if necessary, the merger of the States.”!17 This view was opposed 
by the rulers of Korea and Patna. Also many rulers of the smaller 
States held the view that “each should decide for himself, take 
his own course and scrap the Eastern States Union.” The Ruler 
of Athagarh made an announcement on 18 November 47, exhorting 
his fellow Rulers to dissolve the Eastern States Union, “‘which has 
proved an administrative failure and expensive and useless appendage” 
and to grant full responsible Government without delay.118 He 
deprecated any unwise attempt for maintaining territorial integrity 
of tirose small States, who could never administratively and economically 
subsist, ‘‘a merger of such States is an axiomatic truth needing 
no resistance.” He tloated the idea of creating a Sub-province of 
the Orissa States including Angul and another Sub-province of the 
Orissa province minus Angul, each having its independent legislature 
and executive under one Governor and with a joint judiciary.11? 

The Rulers met at Calcutta in camera on 25 November.!20 
They were greatly agitated over Nilgiri affair and were very much 
annoyed with the ruler of Athagarh because of his views which 
they considered as a stab in the back.12! Despite the difference 
of opinion, some rulers met Sardar Patel at Delhi on 1 December 
47, urging upon him to accord recognition to the Union. The minister 
maintained that ‘‘the fate of ‘B’ and ‘C’ class States was inextricably 
bound up with the adjoining provinces and they could not stand 
on their own feet.” He emphatically suggested that the Eastern 
States Union be dissolved, the Oriya-speaking States be integrated 
with Orissa and the Hindi-speaking States with the central provinces. 122 
And in case of ‘A’ class States, he suggested joint administration 
of certain subjects with the province. 

On the other hand, H.K. Mahatab did not attach much importance 
to the conclusions arrived at the meeting of the States ministry 
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on 20 November 47323 though the provincial government had prepared 
a memorandum in accordance with the decisions. He could not 
appreciate the stand taken by the Secretary, States Department, 
who was “relying too much on the constitutional position and excluding 
‘A’ class States from joint administration.” Meanwhile reports about 
the stubborn attitude of the ‘A’ class Rulers, who were determined 
not to have any truck with the province, prompted the premicr 
to discuss the situation with Sardar Patel. He (Mahatab) pressed 
the minister to come down to Cuttack himself and to settle the 
matter as he would think proper. The minister was hesitant at 
the beginning because of the adverse opinion of the Secretary. V.P. 
Menon did not like the idea of taking a risk, as he thought, “If 
I failed to bring about the merger, whether partial or complete, 
Sardar could then have tried his hand as the higher authority, but 
if the two of us went together and failed to accomplish anything. 
the entire plan would collapse.” 124 But the Minister of States at 
last decided to participate in the conference, which was scheduled 
to be held at Cuttack on 14 December; 1947. 

CONTROVERSY OVER THE ISSUE OF MERGER: With the 
attainment of independence, there emerged two opposing forces 
in the States ‘of Orissa, while one demanded merger of the States 
with the Province, the other demanded the formation of popular 
ministries under the aegis of the Rulers. 

The Regional Council of the AISPC, amply aided by the provincial 
government of Orissa, championed the cause of the merger. Sarangadhar 
Das, the President of the Regional Council suggested to the ‘Grouping 
Sub-Committee’ of the AISPC in November 47, to withdraw the 
call for the introduction of responsible government and to demand 
the merger of the States into the province.!25 The Grouping 
Sub-Committee recommended on 28 November that 26 Orissa States 
should join the province of Orissa. 126 

On the other hand, certain Prajamandal leaders fell into the 
trap of the Rulers’ and carried on a propaganda that the people 
wanted to enjoy responsible government within a States’ Union 
and later merge into the province of Orissa.!2” The rationale for 
such a move was that in the event of merger with the province, 
States ପି feared that they would be exploited and dominated 
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Prajamandal would hold important administrative positions, such as 
ministers and so there would be no scope for exploitation and 
the loss of identity of the States.!28 This approach was essentially 
myopic and guided by vested interests. In the meantime, the installation 
of ministries in some States further complicated the situation. Those 
who constituted the ministry were really the leaders of the Prajamandals, 
responsible for carrying on {the movement in the States. Under such 
circumstances, they did not come forward to support the cause 
of merger. The entire situation in the States became confusing, 
when obstructions were created to the issue of merger by both 
the Rulers and the Prajamandals in some States. 

The Ruler of Athagarh, backed by some other Rulers, carried 
on a vigorous campaign of vilification against Orissa Ministry and 
pleaded against the merger of the States with the province.!2? These 
Rulers gained over some leading Prajamandal leaders, like Radhanath 
Rath of Athagarh, Pabitramohan Pradhan of Talcher, Bepinbehari 
Patnaik of Tigiria, Pratap Chandra Patnaik of Baramba and others, 
who, till that time, supported the cause of the amalgamation of 
States with the province of Orissa.13° There was a deep-laid plot 
on the eve of Sardar Patel’s visit to frustrate the efforts of the 
Dominion Government in the direction of merger. The members 
of Narasinghpur Prajamandal entered into an agreement with the 
Ruler without consulting the Regional Council.!31 Pabitramohan 
Pradhan asked the Prajamandal leaders to defy the instructions of 
the Regional Council and to meet in a separate conference. 132 
This group, led by some chicf ministers and ministers of different 
States, made preparations to organise a conference at Cuttack on 
14 December, to demand the introduction of responsible government 
under the aegis of the Rulers. That was the day when Sardar 
Patel was also scheduled to meet the Rulers of Orissa in a conference. 
Many Prajamandals also passed resolutions protesting against the 
scheme of merger, the copies of which were sent to the Ministry 
of States and the Provincial Government. 

In the meantime, Sarangadhar Das, the President of the Regional 
Council, undertook extensive tours to different States in a bid to 
mobilise the opinion in favour of merger. In the process, he met 
with opposition from different quarters. H.K. Mahatab, the premier 
of Orissa, also sincerely tried to stall the activities of the anti-merger 
group. On the night of 13 Décember he met Pabitramohan Pradhan 
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and could succeed jin effecting a change in the latter's attitude 
on merger.1°3 He (H.K. Mahatab) asked him to cancel the meeting 
which was to be heid the next day or else threatened him the 
withdrawal of all sympathy and support of the government to the 
Prajamandals.1° Ultimately Pabitramohan Pradhan relented because 
of the tough stand taken by H.K. Mahatab. On that fateful night 
of 13 December there developed an acute difference of opinion 
among the leaders of this group and many became the protagonists 
of merger ovemnight.13° The credit for the change in the situation 
at that critical juncture should certainly be attributed to H.K. Mahatab. 

When Sardar Patel’s programme at Cuttack was finalised, 
Sarangadhar Das had convened a mecting of the Regional Council 
to be held during that period, in which all the members would 
unanimously welcome the move of the Dominion government.13¢ 
But he had to cancel the meeting. He called for explanations from 
many individual workers of different States and from the Prajamandals 
of Tigiria, Baramba, Athagarh, Narasinghpur ctc.!37 But after this 
controversy over merger issue, the influence of the Prajamandal 
over the people of the States declined to a very great extent. No 
one expected that merger of the States with. the province would 
come so soon after independence. Events overtook the calculations 
and consequently some amount of confusion ensued. 

CONFERENCE WITH THE RULERS: Sardar Patel, the minister 
of States, V.P.Menon, the Secretary of States Department and others 
reached Cuttack on 13 December 1947. Soon after arrival, all of 
them, alongwith the Governor, Premicr and the ministers of Orissa, 
carried on a discussion . In the end they reached the conclusion 
that not only the ‘B’ and ‘C’ class States should be amalgamated 
with the province but that the ‘A’ class States should also be 
tackled in the same way. The memorandum which was drafted 
earlier at the instance of the States ministry was scrapped and 
a new memorandum was quickly prepared and printed overnight 
in the light of the new decision, which was circulated the next 
morning. 

Next day, on 14 December, the conference started first with 
the Rulers of ‘B’ and ‘C’ class States at 10 A.M. in the morning. 
12 Rulers participated!38 and threz others could not attend the 
meeting. The proceedings of the conference Started with the address 
from the minister. He (the minister) stated that the reason for 
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inviting the Rulers of Orissa States was the growing discontent 
among the people, “‘which had created a pressing problem, demanding 
immediate solution as the safety of the Rulers and the people was 
in danger.” 13? He presented the facts in a persuasive manner and 
cautioned the Rulers about the bleak future ahead of them. He 
exhorted them to voluntarily relinquish all power and authority, 
as they had no resources to build up a stable Government. “If 
the Rulers transferred their powers to a responsible government 
like Orissa they would be fully discharging their responsibility to 
their subjects and the government of India would in turn be interested 
in guarantceing the privileges, honour, dignity and happiness of 
such Rulers.”!40 He concluded his speech with a grim warning 
that unless they listened to his advice, ““‘the Rulers, after being 
ousted by their people, would have in the end come to Delhi, 
by which time things might have gone so far that he would no 
longer be in a position to help them.”!4! The main part of the 
discussion was spent on the question of privy purse and other 
facilities to the Rulers. Finally, the Rulers realized that “‘their continued 
existence depended on the good will of their people and the support 
of “the government of India, both of which they lacked and that 
if, owing to agitation, the administration of their States were ultimately 
taken -over by the Government of India, they might not even get 
the privy purse, which was now being guaranteed to them.” 142 
Ultimately 12 Rulers agreed to the merger on the same evening 
and it was decided to ask the Rulers of the remaining three States, 
who could not attend the conference for illness or other reasons, 
to sign the agreement later. 

At 2.30 PM, on the same day, the conference of the ‘A’ class 
Rulers was held.!43 The position was explained to them on the 
same line as had been made earlier to ‘B’ and ‘C’ class Rulers. 
The Ruler of Mayurbhanj submitted that he had already set-up 
a government composed of popular representatives and so could 
not make any commitment without consulting his ministers. However, 
there was a strong current of popular opinion in favour of local 
autonomy. So he was left out of the discussion. The minister of 
states felt that the course of merger which was proposed to “‘B’ 
and ‘C’ class Rulers was the best plan he could suggest. But as 
the discussion proceeded, it became evident that these Rulers were 
in no mood to accept the” proposal of merger. Sardar Patcl lost 
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his patience and warned them about the serious consequences that 
would follow. The meeting was adjourned. 

Jt was feared that if no agreement could be made with the 
Rulers of the ‘A’ class States, before the departure of the minister 
from Cuttack, there was every likelihood that their attitude would 
stiffen. Failure to arrive at an agreement with these Rulers would 
affect disastrously the prospect of the negotiations with the Chhatisgarh 
Rulers, which were scheduled to be held the next day.144 At about 
midnight, (14 December), the Secretary of States Department took 
the Ruler of Dhenkanal, whose position was very shaky inside his 
State, into confidence. He readily agreed to merger on the promise 
that all his demands, if found reasonable, would be conceded.145 
He was requested to inform all other Rulers that “if they did 
not follow his example, the Government of India would be compelled, 
in the conditions prevailing in Orissa, to take over the administration 
of their States.” 146 

This stern warning worked and the Ruler of Patna met the 
secretary of States Department in the early hours of the morning 
of 15 December. After some discussion, other Rulers were brought 
in. The Rulers of Patna, Seraikella, Gangpur and sonepur submitted 
a memorandum to the Secretary of States, containing a list of their 
demands.!4? They included, (1} that there should be an upper 
House of the Orissa Legislature to accommodate the Rulers of 26 
States or their successors; (2} that the terms of succession of the 
Rulers should continue to be the same as in the Instrument of 
Accession signed by them in August 1947; (3) that the privy purse 
of the Rulers should be fixed in perpetuity and guarantced on 
the same basis and principle as would be the case with other 
larger Indian States; (4) that the personal rights and the prerogatives 
of the Rulers as heretofore enjoyed should continue. The Secretary 
retained the memorandum and told-the Rulers that “the Government 
of India cannot commit themsclves to these questions. I promise 
to consider them.”148 The Rulers raised certain other points in 
connection with their private properties. privileges etc. The Secretary 
caccepted several amendments to the merger agreement in as conciliatory 
a spirit as possible.14? Some of the proposals were deferred till 
the views of the provincial government were heard. At last the 
Rulers of 10 ‘A’ class States signed the document of merger in 
the morning of 15 December. After the signature of the merger 
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document, the Secretary of States handed over a letter! 5° as promised 
carlicr to the Rulers of Patna, Baudh and Kalahandi and formally 
to all Rulers subsequently, which clearly revealed that certain amount 
of pressure was exerted upon the Rulers in getting their approval 
for merger. The letter contained the following statement: ‘I am 
glad that you have signed the agreement. I mentioned to you the 
peculiar position which your State occupies among the Orissa States. 
The Government of India are most anxious to maintain law and 
order. We cannot allow your State to create problems for the Government 
of Orissa, and if you had not signed the agreement, we would 
have bcen compelled to take over the administration of your State.” 
The Rulers and the Secretary of State were in almost continuous 
session from 10 O'clock of the previous night to about 9 in the 
morning of 15 December, when the agreement was signed. Under 
this agreement the Rulers ceded to the Dominion Government, ‘full 
and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and powers, for and in relation 
to the governance of the State and agrees to transfer the administration 
of the State to the dominion government on the Ist day of January 
1945.”” Then the minister of States and his entourage left for Nagpur, 
to meet the Rulers of Chhatisgarh States. 

On 16 December, 1947, Sardar Patel issued a statement explaining 
the background. of the agreement with the Rulers of the Orissa 
and Chhatisgarh States,! °! in the course of which he stressed the 
following important points: (a} that democratisation of the 
administration, which had long been the key note of the Congress 
policy towards the States, had become a pressing problem since 
15 August 1947, {b) that democracy and democratic Institutions 
could function efficiently only where the unit to which these were 
applicd could subsist in a fairly autonomous existence. Where on 
account of smallness of its size, isolation of its situation, the inseparable 
link with a ` neighbouring autonomous territory, the inadequacy of 
its resources and the incapacity to maintain a self contained 
administration, a State was unable to afford a modern system of 
Government, both democratisation and integration were clearly and 
unmistakably indicated. Fle pointed out, “‘the settlement which we 
have reached at Cuttack and Nagpur is actuated by these motives,” 
prompted by these considerations and governed by these principles.” 
Ife maintained that the agreement that was signed was in the best 
interests of the Rulers, the people and the country at large. 
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On 23 December, in the exercise of the powers conferred by 
the Extra Provincial Jurisdiction Act, 1947, the Government of India 
delegated to the Government of Orissa the power to administer 
the Orissa States “in the same manner as the districts in that 
province.” Then the Ministry of States was flooded with large number 
of telegrams apparently sent being inspired by the Rulers or their 
Diwans or their adherents, expressing dissatisfaction with the impending 
merger of States with the province.15?2 The Government of India 
remained tough in dealing with such a situation and requested the 
premicr of Orissa to take necessary steps to nip the movement 
in the bud and to warn the Rulers (with whom the responsibility 
of the management of the States remained till the 1 January 48) 
to sec that the agitation of any kind did not gain ground.!°3 The 
merger of thc States with the province of Orissa became effective 
from: ] January 48, which marked the grand finale of the activities 
that crowded the period from 1938 to 47. 

The 25 States which merged with Orissa included Seraikella 
and Kharsawan. Soonafter the merger, an agitation started in these 
two States demanding their merger with Bihar, on the ground that 
“the majority of the population were adibasis and that geographically 
the two States were part of the Singhbhum district of Bihar.” The 
relation between the two provinces, Bihar and Orissa, got strained 
over this issue. The Rajas also took part in the agitation and, 
for sometime, there ensued complete chaos and the administration 
in both these ex-States was carried on with the help of military 
police. Finally, the Central Government stepped in and “on further 
consideration, however, it was realised that on account of the situation 
of these two States as Island territories in Singhbhum district, it 
was impossible for any government other than that responsible for 
the administration of that district, to administer them effectively.’ 154 
Accordingly it was decided to take over from the government of 
Orissa the administration of these two States and were handed 
over to Bihar on 18 May 1948. 

The only State that was left out of the scheme of merger 
was Mayurbhanj. But, in the course of a year, the Ruler himself 


“got disgusted with his own £0vernment”’, and pleaded for a take 
over of the State. On 17 October 1948, the Ruler of this State 
signed an agreement of merger. The State was taken over by the 
Government of India on 9 November and a Chief Commissioner 
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was appointed to administer it. On 1 January 1949, the State was 
merged with the Province of Orissa. 


CONCLUSION: 

The small Orissa states were the most vulnerable because of 
their incapability of facing the threat of change. Majority of them 
were viable neither in terms of territory nor in revenue resources 
and as such could not rise up to the expectations of the people, 
who were deeply under the influence of national awakening in British 
India. The utter backwardness of the States alongwith the irrational 
reactions of many Rulers nullified the possibility of the introduction 
of reforms. The Political Department also maintained its indifference 
to any idea of administrative and constitutional reforms in the States. 
During the war period (1939 to 45) it (Political Department) remained 
busy in exacting the support and co-operation of the States in 
the war efforts. Even administrative co-operation among the States 
on matters like police and judicial services did not work smoothly. 
All this resulted in the restlessness of the people. 

The States lacked any historical claim to the status, that they 
had enjoyed for a long time. It was a calculated policy of the 
British govemment which provided them an elevated position to 
counteract the forces of nationalism in the provinces of British India. 
Under such a situation the Rulers were tempted to pursue their 
own autocratic ways without any obstruction from the paramount 
power. In the process they lost the popular support of the masses 
and, when the paramountcy lapsed, it became difficult for them 
to withstand the pressure in the absence of the prop of the Bnitish 
power. 

The impending departure of the British still more strengthened 
the demand of the people for the introduction of responsible Government 
and other radical reforms in the States. The ensuing chaotic political 
situation necessitated the intervention of the Central Government 
and there was no hesitation on its part to emasculate the Rulers 
in the interest of the people. The Rulers never argued from a 
position of strength. 

But the integration of the princely States with the ‘rest of India 
was not planned in advance. Referring to it, (integration) Durga 
Das pointed out, “‘Patel told ‘me it was the result of fortuitous 
circumstances which were helped by the wave of nationalism in 
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which the princes were caught up.”155° As regards the merger of 
the small States were concerned, it “‘began in Orissa by accident 
and the process spread from there to other areas.”156 

As to the method employed in bringing about the merger of 
the States in Orissa, it was controversial. The official version on 
the question of integration as mentioned in the white paper on 
Indian States, was that the take-over of the small States was smooth. 157 
Sardar Patel had long discussions with the Rulers and it was eventually 
decided to integrate the small States with the adjoining provinces.! 58 

But though V.P. Menon, one of the architects of the merger, 
subscribed to the official view, a perusal of the sequence of events 
as depicted in his book on integration would clearly reveal that 
the threat of coercion was applied to force the Rulers of the Orissa 
States to sign on the dotted line.!5? The point whether the integration 
was voluntary or under coercion was not relevant, because under 
the changed political situation, the existence of the small States 
had become anachronistic and they were destined to pass away. 
At that moment, as Gandhiji observed, there was no alternative 
to administering a mere threat of coercion. 

—)— 
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ARPENDIX I 


(A STATEMENT OF AREA, POPULATION ETC. 
OF THE FEUDATORY STATES OF ORISSA INTEGRATED 
WITH ORISSA IN 1948-49). 


Sl. State Arca (in Sq. Population Tribute paid to 
No miles} {1921 British Gove- 
Census) rnment 
1. Athagarh 168 42,351 Rs. 2,800-0-0 
2. Athamallik 730 59,749 Rs. 430-0-0 
3. Bamra 1,988 134,721 Rs. 7,500-0-0 
4. Baramba 134 38,630 Rs. 1,397-15-5 
5. Boud 1,264 124,411 Rs. 800-0-0 
6. DBonai 1,296 68,178 Rs. 2,700-0-0 
7. Daspalla 568 34,509 Rs. 661-7-11 
8. Dhenkana! 1,463 233,691 Rs. 5,099-0-9 
9. Gangpur 2,492 309,271 Rs. 10,000-0-0- 
10? Hindol 312 38,617 Rs. 551-3-11 
11. Kalahandi 3,745 415,827 Rs. 1,600-0-0 
12. Keonjhar 3,096 379,496 Rs. 1,710-1-3 
13. Khandapara 244 64,289 Rs.4,211-8-8 
14. Mayurbhanj 4,243 754,314 ˆ Rs. 1,067-11-9 
15. Narsinghpur 199 33,002 Rs. 1,455-8-3 
16. Nayagarh 588 122,842 Rs. 5,525-4-1 
17. Nilgin 278 65,222 Rs. 3,900-7-8 
18. Pallahara 452 23,789 Rs. 266-10-8 
19. Patna 2,399 494,456 Rs. 13,000-0-0 
20. Rairakhol 833 31,225 Rs. 2,000-0-0 
21. Ranpur 203 41,282 Rs. 1,400-13-2 
22. Sonpur , 906 226,751 Rs. 12,000-0-0 
23. Talcher 399 51,015 Rs. 1,039-10-5 
24. Tigiria 46 19,534 Rs. 882-0-0 


{Compiled from C.U Aitchison’s A Collection of Treaties 
Engagements and Sanads relating to India and Neighbouring 
Countries, Vol.l, Calcutea- 1931). 
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APPENDIX II 
SANAD OF 1937 


TO 
MAHARAJA RAJENDRA NARAYAN SINGH DEO, 
MAHARAJA OF PATNA. 


Whereas it appcars to the British Government that the time 
has come when the existing restrictions on the judicial and administrative 
powers of the State of Patna may be modified. His Excellency 
the Viceroy is pleased to grant to you, Maharaja Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, this Sanad with a view to assuring you that, so long 
as you remain loyal to the Crown, the British Government will 
continue to maintain you in the position and privileges which you 
have herctofore enjoyed and to permit you to govern your own 
territory, subject to the conditions hereinafter prescribed. In like 
manner your heirs and successors will become entitled to your 
piivileges and liable to your obligations. 

1. That you shall pay to the British Government regularly rupees 
thirteen thousand per annum or such amount not exceeding 
this amount as, in revision, may be fixed by the British Government. 
. That you shall exercise full civil and criminal jurisdiction except 
that persons sentenced to death shall be given every facility 
for submitting a petition for mercy to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Eastern States. The obligation to refer 
sentences of death for confirmation by the Agent to the 
Governor-General may be reimposed at any time should it 


be desirable in the opinion of His Excellency the Viceroy to 
do so. 


୭) 


. That you shall do your utmost to suppress crime of all kinds 
in your State. 


. That you shall administer justice fairly and impartially to all 
alike. 


. That you shall recognize and maintain the rights of all your 
people and on no account oppress them or suffer them to 
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be in any way oppressed and that in particular you shal! charge 
yoursclf personally with the welfare of the aboriginal population 
of your State. 

6. That you shall act in accordance with such advice as may 
be given to you by the Agent to the Governor-General, Eastern 
States, or such other Political Officer as may be vested with 
authority in this behalf by His Excellency the Viceroy. 


NEW DELHI, (Sd.}) LINLITHGOW, 
The 26th February, 1937. Viceroy and Governor-General of India 


Note— The above is a Sanad of Class “A” State. 

In the case of a State of Class “‘B”, Clause 2 is worded 
as follows :- 

“That you shall exercise full civil and criminal jurisdiction except 
that sentences of death, transportation and imprisonment for life 
shall be referred for confirmation to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Eastern States. or such other Political Officer as may be vested 
with authority in this behalf by His Excellency the Viceroy.” 

In the case of a State of Class ““C” this Clause is worded 
as under:- 

“That you shall exercise full civil and criminal jurisdiction except 
that sentences of death and of transportation or imprisonment for 
a period exceeding 7 years shall be referred for confirmation to 
the Agent {to the Governor-General, Eastern States, or such other 
Political Officer as may be vested with authority in this behalf 
by His Excellency the Viceroy.” 


(File No.83-P/46 of 1946, Political Department, “‘P” Branch, NAL} 
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APPENDIX IM 
MERGER AGREEMENT 


Agreement made this fourtcenth day of December, 1947 between 
the Governor General of India and the the Raja Of------=--=-=---0-- 

Whereas in the immediate interests of the State and its pcople, 
the Raja of-----=----e=--ee desirous that the administration of the State 
should be integrated as early as possible with that of the province 
of Orissa/C.P in such manner as the Government of the Dominion 
of India may think fit. 

It is hercby agreed as follows :- 

ARTICLE I 
The Raja Qf --e=ousuecevuesmeeen hereby cedes to the Dominion 
Government full and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and powers 
for and in relation to the governance of the State and agrces to 
transfer the administration of the State to the Dominion Government 
on the Ist day of January 1948 (here in after referred to as “‘the 
said day”). 

As from the said day the Dominion Government will be competent 
to exercise the said powers, authority and jurisdiction in such manner 
and through such Agency as it may think fit. 

ARTICLE II 

The Raja shall with cffect from the said day be entitled to 
receive’ from the revenues of the State annually for his privy purse 
the sum of ------ rupees free of taxes. This amount is itended to 
cover all the expenses of the Ruler and his family, including cxpensces 
on account of his personal staff, maintenance of his residences, 
marriages and other ceremonies, etc. and will neither be increased 
nor reduced for any reason whatsoever. 

The said sum may be drawn by the Raja in four equal instalments 
in advance at the beginning of each quarter by presenting bills 
at the State Treasury or at such other Treasury as may be specified 
by the Dominion Government. 

ARTICLE If 

The Raja shall be entitled to full ownership, use and enjoyment 
of all privatc properties {as distinct from State properties) belonging 
to him on the date of this agreement. 

The Raja will furnish to the Dominion Government before the 
Ist day of January, 1948, an inventory of all the immovable property, 
securities and cash balances held by him as such private property. 

If any dispute arises as to whether any item of property is 
the private property of the Raja or State property, it shall be referred 
to such officer with judicial experience as the Dominion Government 
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may nominate and the decision of that officer shall be final and 
binding on both parties. 
ARTICLE TV 

The Raja, the Rani, the Rajmata, the Yuvraja and the Yuvrani 
shall be entitled to all personal privileges enjoyed by them whether 
within or outside the territories of the State, immediately before 
the 15th day of August, 1947. 

ARTICLE V 

The Dominion Government guarantees the succession, according 
to law and custom, to the gaddi of the State and to the Raja’s 
personal rights, privileges, dignities and titles. 

In confirmation where of Mr. Vapal Pangunni Menon, Secretary 
to the Government of India, in the Ministry of States, has appended 
his signature on behalf and with the authority of the Governor 
General of India and ------==== == oouc cow Raja of ----------- has appended 
his signature on behalf of himself, his heirs and successors. 


Cuttack. Raja of 
Dated December 14th, 1947. Secretary to the Government of 
India, Ministry of states. 
The following States have signed the agreement in Orissa:- 
‘A’ Class States 


1- Kalahandi 5- Seraikclla 
®2- Baudh 6- Sonepur 

3--Patna 7- Dhenkanal 

4- Gangpur 

‘B’ and ‘C’ Class States 

1- Kharsawan 7- Khandpara 

2- Athagarh 8- Baramba 

3- Ranpur 9- Pallahara 

4- Nilgini 10- Narsinghpur 

S- Rairakhol 11- Talcher 

6- Daspalla 12- Hindol 


Oustanding States 
‘A’ Class States 
1- Bamra 
2- Keonjhar 
3- Nayagarh 
‘B’ and ‘C’ Class States 

1- Athamalik 

& 2- Bonai 
3- Tigiria 

Cuttack. Sd/- 
V.P. Menon 15/12/47. 
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EXTRA-PROVINCIAL JURISDICTION ACT OF 1947 
NO.I୧I-IB 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF STATES. 


Dated, New Delhi, the 23rd December, 1942. 
NOTIFICATION 


Whereas the Central Government has full and exclusive authority, 
jurisdiction and powers for, and in relation to the. governance of 
the States specified in the Schedule annexed hereto; 

Now, therefore, in the exercise of the powers conferred by 
sub-section (2) of section 3 of the Extra-Provincial Jurisdiction ACt, 
1947 (No.XLVH of 1947) and of all other powers enabling it in 
this behalf, the Central Government is pleased to delegate to the 
Provincial Government of Orissa, the power conferred by section 
4 of the said Act to make orders for, or in relation to, the governance 
of the said States as respects any of the matters enumerated in 
List I or List IM of the Seventh Schedule to the Government of 
India Act, 1935: 

Provided that— 

(i) the exercise of the power hercby delegated shall be subject 
to control of the Central Government; and 

(ii) the delegation shall not preclude the Central Government 
from exercising the power hereby delegated. 


SCHEDULE 
Athagarh Gangpur Nilgiri Tigiria 
Athmalik Hindo! Pallahara 
Bamra Kalahandi Patna 
Baramba Keonjhar Rairakhol 
Baudh Khandpara Ranpur 
Bonai Kharsawan Scraikella 
Daspalla Narsinghpur Sonepur 
Dhenkanal Nayagarh Taicher 


C.C.DESAL; 
ADDITIONAL SECRETARY. 
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Abwab = 


Adalat = 
Anabadi - 
Anna = 
Arhar = 
Aul = 
Bagayet = 
Bajyafti = 
Balia = 


Balia matal mn 
Bari = 
Bazefasal - 
Begar = 
Bethi = 
Bhagabatghar -— 


Bhagchas = 


Bhajan - 
Bheti — 


Biali — 


Bidi - 
Biri — 
Brahmin — 
Brahmottar - 
Chana - 
Chakran - 


Chakran Tanki — 
(lands) 
Chandna - 


Chandnadar or — 
chandna raiyat 


GLOSSARY 


# 
Miscellaneous cesses, imposts and charges levied 
by the ruling chiefs. 

A court of justice. 

Uncultivated lands. 

The sixteenth part of a rupce. 

A kind of pulse. 

First class land. 

Garden, orchard. 

Literally resumed. 

Very loose sandy soil which grows poor specimens 
of rabi crop. 

A loam with a large admixturc of earth. 

Homestead land. 

Miscellaneous crops. 

Forced labour. 

Unpaid forced labour. 

A place, generally a small house where the sacred 
books of Bhagabat are read and worshipped by 
villagers or particular communities. 

Land cultivated by a raiyat for his Landlord on 
condition that he would pay a certain share’ of 
the produce, generally half share. 

Devotional song. 

A sort of tribute collected by the Rajas from 
the raiyats on ceremonial occasions. 

Autumn rice sown in May—June and harvested 
in August-September. 

Country cigarette prepared out of kendu leaves. 

A kind of pulse. 

The highest caste of Hindu Society. 

Grants of lands to the Brahmins. 

Gram (Lathyrus Sativus) 

Service tenure. 

Service lands held on a quit-rent. 


Homestead lands of shopkeepers, artisans and those 
of the labouring classes, who, having no arable 


land in the village, pay rents for the homestead 
lands only. 


Holders of chandna tenures. 
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Charkha 
Chasa 

Chasa 

China 
Choukidar or 
Choukia 
Cutchery, Ku- 
tchery 

Dakhal 

Dalua 

Dana or Dutta 


Danda 
Darbar 
Debottar 
Dhipa 
Dhoba 
Diwan 
Diwani Adalat 
Docem 
Dofasali 
Dorasa 
Dusscra 
Ekrarnama 
Gaddi 
Garh 
Garhjat 
Gharbari 
Ghat 


Gochar 
Gora 
Gram 
Thakurani 
Hala 

Hala 


Halia 


Harfasal 
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Spinning Whecl. 

Cultivator. 

Cultivation. 

A kind of millet (Pari cummilia ceum). 
Village watchman. 


A court. an office. 


Possession, in the possession of. 

Spring rice. 

It is a gift and is used of grants to persons 
other than Brahmins, cspecially for services. 
Sometimes also used of grants to Brahmins. 

Stick. 

A Raja’s court, a royal assembly. 

Lands assigned for the worship of an idoL 

Tigh arable lands. 

Washerman. 

Chief executive officer in the State. 

Civil court. 

Second class land. 

Double-cropped area. 

A mixture of clay and sand in ncarly equal parts. 
A-rcligious festival of the Hindus. It falls in October. 
An agreement. 

Thronc, the seat of royalty. 

A hill fort, a mud fort. 

The lands constituted of mountain fortresses. 
House and homestead land. 

A landing place near river bank for loading and 
unloading of goods from the boats; bathing place 
in a river or tank. 

Pasture for cattle. 

A very common light coloured soil. 

Village Goddess. 


Plough. 

A bundle of paddy with straw made on the field 
while harvesting. 

A ploughman, A class of unskilled labourers engaged® 
for the year and paid daily in kind or cash. 
Growing miscellaneous crops. 
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Hat 
Ikrarnamah 


Jagir 


Jagirdar 


Jama, Jummah 


Jarimana 
Jatra 
Jhum 


Jungle 
Kabala 
Kabuliyat 
Khairat 


Khamar 


Khanja 


Khet 
Khorposdar 


Khas 
Khanf 
Kheda 
Killa, Killah 


Kist 
Kolthi 
Kothia 
Kumbhar 


Lakhiraj, Le 


khraj 
tia Bap 
Magan 


Mahajan 


i 
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Market. 
Obligation of allegiance, Agrecment. | 
Revenue free land held on condition of rendering 
service. 
The holder of jagir. 
Revenue or rent. 
A finc. 
A festival, a fair. 
Shifting cultivation adopted in wild and jungle 
tracts. 
A forest. 
Seie-dced. 
A written agreement. 
The name was used of grants to mendicants or 
other poor Hindus and sometimes also of grants 
for charitable purposes. 

rain store; Aliso signifies a land grant to the 
reiatives and members of the Raj family for their 
mainicnance. 
L.ands ailottcd to persons or Institutions, both 
religicus or social, for specific pruposes by the 
Rejas; Also the lands assigned to the members 
and rejatives of the Raj family for their maintenance. 
Field. 
ZA maintenance grant given for life to the members 
of the Raj family in the Siatc. 
An estate managed by the Government. 
Crops sown in April~May. 
A enclosure in which wild elephants arc cought. 
Fortress or estate or feudal jurisdiction of a Tributary 
Raja. 
The amount of rent or revenue paid in an instalment. 
A pulse {Declichus biflorous). 
A domestic or farm servant. 
Village potter. 
Rent free land. 


Mother and tather. 


Fees exacted by the Rajas from the tenants mostly 
on ceremonial occasions. 


Literally a great-man, bul is generally applied to 
merchants, bankers or moneylenders. 
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Mahal 
Mahara 
Moharaja 
Monhatran 


Malguzar 
Malikana 


Marfatdar 


Matha 
Mandia 


Maund 
Mauza 
Meriah 


Minha 
Muafi, Mafec 
Mug, 
Mughalbandi 


Mulia 
Nawab 
Nazar 


Nazarana 


Nijchas 


Nij dakhal 
Niskar 
Padhan, Pra- 
dhan 

Pahi 

Pahi raiyat 
Paik 
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An estate, a revenue paying unit. 

Drain, Water channel. 

Emperor. 

Land granted to high caste hindus in recognition 
of some meritorious service in the past. 

Revenue payer. 

Proprietorship, allowance paid to a proprietor of 
an estate. 

A person who performs services to an idol, 
sometimes used of the trustee of the endowed 
property. 

A religious institution resembling a monastery or 
abbey. 

A millet grown both as an Autumn and as a 
spring crop (eleusine corocuna). 

A weight of 40 seers. 

A village or group of villages. 

The name generally applied to the victims and 
hence to the human sacrifices of the Khonds. 

Not assessed to rent. 

The land exempted from payment of tax. 

One of the pulses, Greengram (Phaseolus mungo). 
The territory under Mughal administration, that 
is the coastal plains comprising the modern districts 
of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. 

Wage earning day labourer. 

A muslim ruler. 

Gift or present or tribute from an inferior to 
a superior. 

A gift, a present from an inferior to a superior, 
but here it was more particularly applied to sums 
received as gratuities although in fact exacted by 
the State on various occasions. 

Land cultivated by Landlord either by himself or 
hired labour. 

Land in direct possession of a landlord. 

Land exempted from tax. 

The village headman. 


One pie, 1/12th of one anna. 

Non-resident raiyat. 

Foot soldier of the Orissan kings holding land 
on tenure of military service. 
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Paik Jagir 
Pan 


Pana, Pan 
Panchayat 
Pandit 


Parba 
Pargana 


Pathakar 
Patit 
Patta 


Pattayat 
Pattu 


Pirottar 
~ Prajadakhal 
Peshkash 


Prasad. 
Purohit 

Rabi 

Raiyat, Ryot 


Raja 
Raj Kumar 


Rani 
Rasad 


Salami 


Sanad 
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Jagir held by a Paik. 

The betel leaf chewed with dried areca—nut and 
lime. 

A man- of a low caste. 

A native‘court of administration. 

A learned Brahmin who makes some branch of 
Sanskrit learning his special study. 

A festival. 

A sub-division of a district; name of a fiscal 
division of the Mughals and Marathas which was 
also retained by the British. 

Road cess. 

Fallow. 

Title deed of land; A lease or other document 
securing rights in land. 

Second brother of the ruler. 

An alluvial soil, formed from silt deposited by 
floods. 

Land held in perpetuity in trust for the worship 
of a ‘Pir’, by Muhammadans. 

Lands in possession of tenants. 

Tribute, Quit-rent, a fine or present to the ruling 
“power on receiving an appointment or assignment 
of revenue or on a renewal of grant or the like. 
Food offered to a deity. 

Priest. 

Spring crop. 

A subject, but especially applied to the agricultural 
population, a cultivator, a farmer, a peasant. 

King, this term was also applied to petty chiels 
or big zamindars. 

The son of a Raja, a Prince. 

A Hindu queen. 

The provisions of grain, forage, and other 
necessaries got ready by the local officers at the 
camping ground of a military force or official 
cortege. 

A gratuity or offering on receiving a ‘lease or 
on receiving. any favour real or implied; Also a 
free gift made by way of compliment or in turn 
for a favour. 


A document conferring privileges under the seat 
of the ruling authority. 
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Sanja 


Sarbarakar 


Saradha, Sarad — 


Sarkar 
Sasana 
Scecr 


Sepoy 


Seva 
Sevak 
Shikar 
Sima 
Soem 
Sayam 
Sunia 
Tanki 
Tehesildar 
Thena 
‘Thani 
‘Thakur 
Thakurani 
Tikayat 
Til 

Toila 
Yatra 
Yuvraj 


Zamindars 
Malguzars 
Zamindari 


Zenana 


Zilla 


or 


or 
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A kind of produce-rent in which a fixed quantity 
of the produce is payable irrespective of the total 
yield. 

Title given to village headmen in the States. 
Winter rice. 

The Government; Also a division of a country. 

A brahmin Settlement. 

A measure of weight reckoned as one fourtieth 
of a maund. 

A soldier of India, disciplined and dressed in 
European style. FR 

Domestic service, Also attendance upon an idol. 
Worshipper. 

Sport in the sense of hunting. 

A boundary. 

Third class {inferior and sandy) soil. 


The Oriya New Year’s Day. 

A quit~rent. 

The chief native revenue officer. 

A Police Station. 

Raiyats, resident in the village. 

Idol, a deity. 

Goddess. 

The first son of the ruling chiefs of Orissa. 

A kind of oil seed. 

Arable land overgrown with jungle. 

A religious fair. 

The young Raja; Properly the eldest son of-a 
Raja who succeeds to the Raj; It is also applicd 
to a young Prince associated with his father in 
the Government before his death. I 
Proprietors directly responsible to the State for 
the revenue of the land they own. 

The tract of land constituting the possession of 
a Zamindar. 

The apartment of a house in which the women 
of the family are secluded. 

A division or district. ବ୍‌ 
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